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FESTUGIERE REVISITED: 
ARISTOTLE IN THE GREEK PATRES* 


BY 


DAVID T. RUNIA 


]. Festugiére's essay 


It is only five years ago this month that Father André-Jean Festugiére 
departed from our midst, yet, to this relatively young scholar at least, 
it seems a very long time ago that he wrote the first of his 73 books.' 
In 1932 he published Z'idéal religieux des Grecs et l'Évangile.? It was 
in one of the appendices to this study that he turned his attention to the 
subject of this paper, the reception that Aristotle and his philosophy 
received at the hands of the Church Fathers who wrote in Greek.? 

Festugiere does not tell his reader explicitly why he did this research 
and included the results as an Appendix. The chief theme of the book— 
heavily marked by the experience of conversion undergone nine years 
earlier—is that both the philosophical and the religious aspects of Greek 
culture, if subjected to penetrating analysis, reveal the yearning for the 
salvation offered by the Christian gospel, but that both Greek philoso- 
phy and Greek religion could not satisfy that yearning from their own 
resources. In the first half of the book, which deals sequentially with the 
Greek philosophers, a chapter is devoted to Aristotle. Technically 
Aristotle might seem to represent an advance, for at least he regards 
God as a person. But at the same time he denies the possibility of a rela- 
tion between God and man. In fact, compared with the deep spirituality 
of Plato a regress has taken place. One can understand, he concludes, 
why Christian theology could only accept Aristotle's philosophy after 
a long period of preparation and elaboration. 

A footnote at the end of the chapter refers the reader to the Appendix 
on Aristotle in the Church Fathers, but the connections are not spelled 
out.^ These become clearer, I suggest, if we look at other subjects that 
were capturing the author's interest at this time. Noteworthy are the 
articles, published in the New Scholasticism and elsewhere, on the rela- 
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tion between Greek philosophy and Scholastic thought, especially as 
formulated by Thomas Aquinas.? I am not sure of the extent to which 
the young priest was attracted to the movement of Neoscholasticism 
which was gaining momentum during that period. Festugiére was not 
given to autobiographical reminiscence, and H. D. Saffrey in his 'por- 
trai in the Memorial volume says nothing on the subject. In later 
writings, at any rate, such affiliations are no longer obvious to any 
degree. There is no doubt, however, about the chief question that 
motivates the Appendix. It has to be worded in terms that in part 
presume on its conclusions: how could it have happened that the Patres 
so decisively rejected a philosophy which later was to form the founda- 
tion of the most successful and influential Christian philosophy ever 
devised? 

The result of Festugiére's investigations was a fine essay, still very 
much worth reading after five and a half decades. The essay already 
employs the method that was to become the author's trade-mark in 
many future studies, namely the method of precise translation of 
selected texts followed by incisive comments which place them in a 
secure framework of reference. It is true that the learning lies more on 
the surface than would later be the case. This is hardly surprising. What 
impresses above all is the judiciousness of tone and remark, only occa- 
sionally marred by a certain impatience, when the Fathers fail to meet 
the exacting standards of their modern analyst. 

The chief results of Festugiére's enquiry can be summarized as 
follows. At the very beginning, in the second century apologists Tatian 
and Athenagoras, the twin tendencies of the Patres' treatment of 
Aristotle are clearly visible: most often he is taken to task for propound- 
ing views contrary to the Christian creed; on occasion he is com- 
mended for anticipating true doctrines that Christians have learnt 
through the prophets and the scriptures. Repetitiously the complaints 
against Aristotle focus on three subjects: Providence, the nature of the 
soul, the goods that contribute to perfect e06oov(a. But there is little 
evidence to suggest that the Fathers, from Tatian to Eusebius and 
Theodoret, took the trouble to make an in-depth study of Aristotelian 
teaching. A close reading of the most interesting material furnished by 
extant Patristic texts—this in Festugiére's view was the doxographical 
material utilized by Hippolytus against Basilides in his Refutatio*— 
suggests the contrary. Aristotle could only become acceptable when 
pagan Greek philosophy was no longer a threat. And in order to absorb 
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what was useful, Christian thinkers had to go back to school and read 
him professionally. This was done by John Philoponus and Boethius, 
who usher in a new era. 

I have already praised the essay; such praise is also applicable to its 
conclusions. There is nothing in what I have just summarized that 
demands outright rejection. Much, however, could do with modifica- 
tion or qualification, or needs to be treated with more precision. A 
detailed critique would show up at least the following four areas where 
such supplementation is desirable. 

(1) The treatment of authors and texts is too impressionistic. 
Festugiéere emphasizes at the outset that exhaustiveness is not the 
aim. But insufficient indication is given of whether a body of selected 
texts is adequately representative for an author, a period or a theme. 
The author done the gravest injustice is Clement of Alexandria, who is 
dealt with in less than a page. 

(2) Festugiere's general approach is heavily slanted towards the 
examination of doctrine, especially as related to philosophical question- 
ing. This is very much determined by the (implicitly formulated) ques- 
tion he is attempting to answer. As a result, however, not enough 
attention is paid to the contexts in which the Fathers refer to Aristotle 
and the sources on which they draw when doing so. More specifically, 
though he is writing a decade after the appearance of Jaeger's epoch- 
making book on Aristotle's development, the Aristotle he looks for is 
exclusively that of the Andronican corpus. Questions concerning the 
general accessibility of that corpus and the possibility that certain unex- 
pected reports might be derived from the lost Aristotle are simply not 
asked. 

(3) The range of Aristotelian doctrine in which Festugiére declares the 
Fathers to be interested in is too restricted. The three themes he concen- 
trates on are certainly the most common, but there are many others, 
notably also in the area of logic and dialectic. And if other doctrines 
remain unexamined when these are close to Patristic concerns, one 
would like to know why. 

(4) Lastly not enough attention is paid in Festugiére's account to the 
repeated association of Aristotelian dialectic with the origin and prac- 
tice of heresy. 

One more observation has to be made before we move on. It is of a 
methodological nature and is quite crucial to what I am trying to achieve 
in this paper. Father Festugiére, although once again he did not make 
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any explicit pronouncements on the matter, clearly selected his texts on 
the basis of named reference to Aristotle and his school. I have thought 
it prudent to follow him in this method. There is a restrictive element 
here, the implications of which have to be carefully thought through. 
By collecting and listing only named references we confine our subject 
to situations and texts in which the Patres deliberately draw attention 
to the fact that they are utilizing or critically reflecting on the work of 
Aristotle. There are, needless to say, numerous other passages in which 
conscious or even sub-conscious use is made of Aristotle's thought. 
There are occasions when such usage might be deliberately concealed 
rather than overtly advertised. One would need to take all such situa- 
tions and texts into account if the subject was Aristotelianism in the 
Greek Fathers, a much broader and more complex theme than that 
broached by Festugiére and myself. Such a method was employed, for 
instance, by Clark in her informative monograph on Clement's 
Aristotelianism." Waszink's highly useful survey of the subject seems 
to waver to some degree between the Father's Aristotle and their 
Aristotelianism, but the emphasis would appear to be chiefly on the 
latter.? 

It must immediately be said that the methodology I am adopting is 
not without its problems. Even if it is conceded that there is an impor- 
tant difference between the Patres' Aristotle and their Aristotelianism, 
it may still seem rather arbitrary to focus in on named refereces only. 
For example a problem occurs, as we shall see, when one encounters 
anonymous references that obviously have our philosopher in mind. To 
be entirely candid, there are two additional reasons why the method 
outlined suits my purposes. Firstly, as will emerge directly, it greatly 
facilitates the quest for a reasonably exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject. Secondly the specific point of departure for this paper has been 
research I am carrying out on Aristotle in the ancient doxographical 
tradition. Doxography, the reporting of philosophers! views by means 
of summaries, necessarily proceeds by means of named reference. 


2. A list of references 


Let us now turn to the evidence. As the nucleus of my paper I have 
prepared a list of all the references to Aristotle and his school in the 
Greek Fathers which I have been able to locate. The list has been 
presented in an approximately chronological order, taking Chalcedon as 
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cut-off point. To each reference the briefest description of its contents 
has been added. In the first citation of a work a reference is given to 
the text used.? My aim has been to try to make the list as complete as 
possible, so I have made extensive use of scholarly instruments such as 
indices and lexica. Not all the Fathers have been well served by these, 
however, and it will not be until the TLG database is complete that we 
may have some confidence in the exhaustiveness of the list. I have 
indicated with an obelisk those authors whom I have not been able to 
search as thoroughly as I would have liked. The asterisks, on the other 
hand, indicate use of doxographical material, as will be explained in 
greater detail below. If a particular reference is discussed or alluded to 
by Festugiére, the appropriate reference is indicated in brackets after the 
description of contents (F264 refers to page 264 of his essay). For the 
sake of brevity Aristotle is abbreviated to A, Aristotelian to Ar, 
Peripetatic to Pp. In an APPENDIX at the end of my article the reader 
will find an index which will allow him or her to gain some kind of an 
overview of the various subjects and themes involved. 


ARISTOTLE IN THE GREEK PATRES: A LisT OF REFERENCES 


ARISTIDES: no extant references 

JUSTIN: 

1. Dial 2.3 Goodspeed. Pp teacher, who thinks he is 9pwóc (—. F233) 

MELITO: no extant references 

TATIAN: 

]. Oratio ad Graecos 2.1-2 Whittaker. attack on A's life and doctrines, 
esp. ethics and views on Providence* (F224) 

2. Oratio ad Graecos 25.2 dissensio philosophorum, including A (F225) 

ATHENAGORAS: 

1. Legatio 6.3 Schoedel. cosmic theology* (F232) 

2. Legatio 16.3 Pp cosmic theology (cf. previous passage) 

3. Legatio 25.2 fallen angels cause evil in this world, hence A's mistaken 
doctrine of Providence (F233) 

THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH: no extant references 

[RENAEUS: 

l1. Adv. Haer. 1.25.6 Rousseau-Doutreleau. Carpocratians have images 
of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle as well as Jesus 

2. Adv. Haer. 2.14.5 Valentinians use A's AexxoAov(a against the faith 
(F233) 
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CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA: 

]. Protr. 28.3 Stáhlin-Treu. A's listing of the five Apollos (not in Rose) 

2. Protr. 66.4 attack on philosophical àó&ac« includes A's cosmic theo- 

logy* (F252) 

. Paed. 2.18.3 on a fish with its heart in its stomach (— Rose fr.326) 

. Paed. 3.84.1 on behaviour in front of slaves (2 Rose fr.183) 

Str. 1.39.2 Plato and A condemn ocoqgtotuxr] xéxvv, (cf. also 1.87.2) 

Str. 1.60.3, 61.2 A on the seven sages (7 Rose fr.3-4) 

. Str. 1.63.4 A in the philosophical 81x6oyat 

. Str. 1.77.1 on Atossa as inventor of the letter (not in Rose) 

9. Str. 1.133.4 on Execestus tyrant of Phocis (^ Rose fr.599) 

10. Str. 1.170.3 on the Greek lawgivers (- Rose fr.535, 548) 

11. Str. 1.176.2 on theology as metaphysics 

12. Str. 2.15.5 faith as the judgment consequent upon knowledge 

13. Str. 2.34.1 divine law commands avoidance of real evils, not so- 
called evils of the civic laws and Pp philosophers 

14. Str. 2.128.3-5 A's «éAoc as part of larger ethical doxography* (F252) 

15. Str. 2.138.5 marriage and children a good according to Peripatos 

16. Str. 4.23.1 A quoting Simonides on health as &pgiocov (cf. 1394b13) 
(F253n.) 

17. Str. 4.166.1 on body and correct attitude to three Pp goods 

18. Str. 5.6.1 on faith and enquiry, not every question needs proof (cf. 
105a3-9) 

19. Str. 5.58.3 on two kinds of writings, esoteric and exoteric 

20. Str. 5.59.2 two kinds of knowledge according to Pp, reputable (£v6o- 
Eoy) and scientific (cf. 100b19) 

21. Str. 5.86.1-3 criticism of A's distinction between zoínot; and xoàá£ 

22. Str. 5.88.1 Pythagoras, Plato and A agree that voboc; reaches men 
through Octa uotpa 

23. Str. 5.89.5, 90.3 in doctrine of matter and Providence A falteringly 
follows Scripture (F252) 

24. Str. 5.97.7 Aristobulus showed that Pp philosophy dependent on 
Moses and prophets 

25. Str. 6.27.3 Platonists write books saying A stole most important 
doctrines from Plato 

26. Str. 6.53.2-3 Isidore son of Basilides on A's demonology (- Rose 
fr.193?) 

27. Str. 6.139.1 in praise of hexad, embryo fully formed after six 
months (^ Rose fr.282) 
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28. Str. 6.167.2 Greek philosophers only persuade own pupils (in A's 
case Theophrastus), unlike our teacher (cf. also 6.57.3) 

29. Str. 7.101.4 if you listen to A you become a quotxóc 

30. Str. 8.9.6-11.1 are plants Go« or not? Plato yes, A no. 

31. Str. 8.26.4 at: reckoned to the zpoonyopíot 

HERMIAS'?: 

1. Irrisio 11-12 Diels. A envies Plato's &pguaxoxotía, his two &àpyaí* 

HiIPPOLYTUS: 

]. Ref. 1.5.1 Marcovich. in oix6oxaí( A begins OtxAextuxi] quiocogía 

2. Ref. 1.20.1-7 summary of Aristotle's doctrines* (F234) 

3. Ref. 6.9.6 Simon Magus' theory of double nature of fire compared 
with A's potency and actuality 

4. Ref. 7.14-25 Basilides' doctrines are of A, not of Christ, as lengthy 
exposition (including much doxographical reportage*) makes clear 
(F236ff.) 

5. Ref. 10.7.4 doxography on the five elements as &pyaí* (from Sex. 
Emp. Adv. Math. 10.310-318) 

6. ap. Eus. HE 5.28.14 Schwarz. heretics led by Theodotus turn Scrip- 
ture into dialectic and admire A and Theophrastus'' 

ORIGEN: 

l. C. Cels. 1.10 Koetschau. people chose to become Pps because of their 
humane ethics (F255) 

2. C. Cels. 1.13 Pps attack Platonic ideas as «xepgexíouaxa (83233) (F253) 

3. C. Cels. 1.21 doctrine of Povidence baleful* (F254) 

4. C. Cels. 1.24 according to A names given 0écet, not qoe (cf. also 
5.45) (F253) 

5. C. Cels. 2.12 Judas betrays Jesus, compare A and Plato (cf. also 
1.65, 3.13) (F253) 

6. C. Cels. 2.13 Pps should be arraigned for impious doctrine of inef- 
ficacy of prayer (cf. also 7.66) (F254) 

7. C. Cels. 3.75 a service to turn people away from philosophers such 
as Pps with doctrine of Providence (F254) 

8. C. Cels. 4.56 would Celsus join A and doctrine of fifth element 
(F254) 

9. C. Cels. 7.3 can cite A and Pps against oracles (cf. also 8.45) (F254) 

10. Sel. in Psalmos, PG 12.10534A definition of «éAoc 

11. Sel. in Psalmos, PG 12.1316A sublunary world without Providence 

DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA: no extant references 

PETER OF ALEXANDRIA: no extant referencesTt 
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PsEUDO-JUSTIN A: 

]. Coh. ad Gent. 5-6 Otto. on the disagreements between Plato and A* 

2. Coh. ad Gent. 36 on fifth element and A's death in frustration at not 
knowing 

GREGORY THAUMATURGUS: no extant referencest 

Ps.CLEMENTINA: 

]. Recognitiones 8.15 Rehm-Paschke. doxography on &oyaí, including 
A's fifth element* 

METHODIUS: 

l. De res. 1.9 Bonwetsch. argument against bodily resurrection appeals 
to A on processes of bodily change 

EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA: 

1. PE 4.2.13, 3.14 Mras. admires position of Aristotelians on oracles 
(F255) 

2. PE 11.4.1 comparison Jewish ethics with A's doctrine of 3 goods 

3. PE 14.2.2 programme, recount dissension Platonists and Aristo- 
telians 

4. PE 14.16.8 dissensions in theology* (copied from Ps.Plutarch) (F258) 

5. PE 15.1-13 account of Aristotle's philosophy by means of introduc- 
tory remarks and cited documents (mainly Atticus)—corrective 
biographica, doctrine of goods, Providence and theology, eternity of 
cosmos, fifth element, nature of soul, world soul, ideas (F257f.) 

6. PE 15.22-51 96£v. from Ps.Plutarch include 11 references to A* 

7. HE 5.28.14 see above Hippolytus 6 

8. HE 7.32.6 proficiency of Anatolius bishop of Laodicea in Ar studies 

EUSTATHIUS OF ANTIOCH: no extant referencesT 

MARCELLUS OF ANCYRA: 

]. De sancta ecclesia 7, 16 Mercati. heretics derive impiety from 
Hermes, Plato and A 

ATHANASIUS: no extant references 

PS. ATHANASIUS: 

]l. Dial. c. Maced. 2, PG 28.1336D exchange on definitions of 
substances of homonyms-—both claim not to follow A. 

SERAPION OF THMUIs: no extant referencesT 

Trrus or BosrRa: no extant referencesT 

ALEXANDER OF LyvcoPoris: no extant references 

APOLLINARIS OF LAODICEA: no extant referencesT 

BASIL OF CAESAREA: 

]. C. Eun. 1.5.43 Sesboué. no need of the syllogisms of Aristotle or 
Chrysippus to learn that &yévvnxoc o0 Yevévvnxot 


2: 
3. 
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C. Eun. 1.9.8 A's categories worldly wisdom used by Eunomius 
Ep. 135 A and Theophrastus literary pragmatists, unlike Plato 


GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS: 


]. 


A 


OO -—-1 QN tA 


Or. 4.72 PG 35 Julian's admiration for A and other philosophers 
misguided 


. Or. 7.20 A part of reading of departed brother Caesarius 
. Or. 23.12 Christian doctrine as expressed óAwvttxóc XÀÀ' ox 


&ptOtOtEAtXGG 


. Or. 27.10 direct your attack at misguided doctrines of A (Providence, 


dialectic, ethics, soul) and others (F260) 


. Or. 32.25 topos against philosophy, including A's xaxoxexvía 
. Ep. 32.5-7 doctrine of Stoa on eó6atuov(a superior to A's 
. Ep. 234 on sending back copy of letters of Aristotle 


Carm.theol.mor. 10.49 PG 37.684 what use are labyrinthine 
arguments of A (& Pyrrhonians), when the soul's task is to be united 
to God 


. Carm. de vita sua 12.304 PG 37.1188 simplicity of faith, not 


sophistication of philosophers (including A) 


GREGORY OF NYSSA: 


] 


Uu t2 


4. 


5 


m 


C. Eun. 1.46 Jaeger. Aetius practising Ar dialectic even in medical 
school 

C. Eun. 1.55 Aetius! &océDeto as f| 'ApvoxoxéAouc xaxocey vía 

C. Eun. 2.410-1 attack on the knowledge Eunomius vaunts of A, esp. 
on doctrine of Providence 

C. Eun. 2.620 examination of Ar argument used by Eunomius 

C. Eun. 3.5.6 use of A in Pauline exegesis by Eunomius does not 
Work 

C. Eun. 3.7.15 Eunomius abandons A and uses an ordinary argument 
C. Eun. 3.10.50 Eunomius using categories to destroy Christian 
doctrine 

Dial. de anima et resurrectione PG 46.52 the philosopher coming 
after Plato declares the soul mortal 


NEMESIUS OF EMESA: 
1l. De nat. hom. 1, 1.15 Morani. on the difference between vobc and Quy 


2 
5. 


4. 
3: 


2, 17.4-10 on the nature of the soul 

2, 26.10-29.18 exposition and criticism of A's doctrine of soul's 
actuality 

2, 30.18-32.2 Eunomius' views influenced by Ar doctrine 

3, 44.3 errors in Eunomian christology through A's influence 
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6. 4, 45.7 bodies of animals consist of blood 

7. 4, 46.21 for differentiation between animals see A's Hist. Anim. 

8. 5, 49.23 mixture and dissolution of compounds in the body 

9. 5, 52.20 A adds fifth element to other four for the heavens 

10. 7, 58.10 doxography on mechanism of sight* 

11. 15, 72.12 on the division of the soul* 

12. 16, 73.7 on the relation of the rational to the irrational part 

13. 18, 79.8 on the definition of pleasure 

14. 25, 86.19 on the role of women in procreation 

15. 39, 113.17 A's fine saying illustrating that the exercise of excellence 
is ég' Tjuiv 

16. 44, 126.6 A attributes genesis to sun and zodiacal circle (cf. Met. A) 

17. 44, 127.13-128.3 according A no divine Providence of «xà xax uépoc, 
which is man's task. 

DiopoRus or TARSUS: 

1]. Suda 1149 2.103 Adler. Diodorus wrote a work entitled xax 
'AptaxoxéAouc x&epl o«paxxoc oopavíou!? 

DIDYMUS THE BLIND: 

]. Zn Ps. 77.8 Gronewald. on friends and enemies being just (116a31-35) 

2. In Ps. 2776.11 illustration of relativity from Categories (5b21-22) 

3. In Eccl. 80.2ff. paraphrase 23a20ff."? 

4. In Eccl. 226.23 Krebber. heathen philosopher on sophistic (17a37) 

5. In Eccl. 232.24-27 two quotations from Organon (16b21, 3a29) 

6. De trin. 2.3.30, PG 39.477D should not use 'AgtoxoteA ud 6ewócng like 
Eunomius 

7. De trin. 3.1 PG 39.776B cites opening words of Met. A 

8. De trin. 3.5 PG 39.840BC on the definition of àpx*, as in Met. ^ 

EPIPHANIUS: 

]. Panar. 1.4 Holl. sixth pagan sect Pythagoreans or Peripatetics, 
divided on account of Aristotelians (?) (cf. Anaceph 1.5.1) (F260'*) 

2. Panar. 27.6.10 Carpocratians have images of Pythagoras, Plato, A 

3. Panar. 69.71.3 Arians use unproductive dialectic of A in talking 
about father and son 

4. Panar. 76.2.1 Aetius could only talk in Ar oyxfjuax« 

5. Panar. 76.23.4 using 'ApixoxeAixà Cnvfjuaxa means abandoning pure 
teaching of the spirit 

6. Panar. 76.26.17 Aetius must stop bringing xevàg xai 'AptototeAuxàc 
AéEew; against us 

7. Panar. 76.37.16 another diatribe against Ar syllogisms, contrast A 
and fishermen 
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8. De fide 9.36 doxographic summary of Ar philosophy* (F261) 

JoHN CHRYSOSTOM:" 

l. De s. Bab. c. Iul. et gent. 9 PG 50.546 how useful is it to taste human 
seed, as A did (!)? 

2. In acta Apost. homil. 4.4 PG 60.47 apostles bare-bodied against doc- 
trines of rotting Pps 

3. In Ep. ad Rom. homil. 3.3 PG 60.414 dissension between Plato and A 

SEVERIANUS GABALENSIS: ! 

l. De spir. sanct. 9 PG 52.824 heretics putting forward Aristotelica and 
Platonica 

2. In Joh. 1.1 2 PG 63.547 St. Paul should ask heretics where they get 
their Aristotelica from 

3. In Joh. 1.1 3 PG 63.548 for Eunomius and the impious the teachings 
of A triumph 

THEOPHILUS OF ALEXANDRIA: no extant referencest 

SYNESIUS OF CYRENE: 

]l. De regno 8 Terzaghi. external goods can serve excellence or vice 
according to A and Plato 

2. De insomniis 18 on Ar epistemology from Met. A 1 

3. Enc. calv. 22 proverbs as remnants of ancient wisdom according to 
A (- Rose fr.13) 

4. Dion 8 on uae and zafciv (— Rose fr.15) 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA: 

l. In Ps. 35:6 PG 69.917 against A's doctrine of Providence 

2. Thes. 11 PG 75.145-8 misuse of categories by Eunomians 

3. C. Jul. I PG 76.545B A's theology (from Ps. Plutarch)* 

4. C. Jul. II PG 76.572B A on the cosmos and Providence (from Ps. 
Plut.)* 

5. C. Jul. II PG 76.572C whether cosmos o0apxóc or not* (from Ps. 
Plut.) 

6. C. Jul. II PG 76.5734 on disagreements Plato and A on diverse sub- 
jects (cf. IV 676B)* 

IsrpoRE or PELUSIUM: 

]. Ep. 2.3 PG 78. A against Plato as example of philosophers' strife 

2. Ep. 4.55 dissension between 'ApustoxeAixo(, Platonists, Stoics 

3. Ep. 4.76 'ApixoxeAvxot abandon their wisdom and obey gospel 

4. Ep. 4.91 A's many writings oppose Plato, while Stoa in turn opposes 
A 

5. Ep. 4.205 great thinkers cannot always persuade their charges, so 
take note of A's words at 101b7-10 (quoted) 
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Ps.JusTIN B: 

]l. Confutatio dogmatum quorundam  Aristotelicorum Otto III, 1 
passim. on the contradictions of A's doctrines in the PAysics and De 
caelo 

THEODORET OF CYRRHUS: 

. CAG 1.90 Canivet. faith as criterion of knowledge according to A 

. CAG 4.11 doxography on &oeyat (from Aétius)* 

. CAG 4.13 doxography on matter (from Aétius)* 

. CAG 4.15 doxography on unicity of cosmos (from Aétius)* 

. CAG 4.18 doxography on composition of stars (from Aétius)* 

. CAG 4.21 doxography on nature of sun and moon (from Aétius)* 

. CAG 4.46 according to Plato and A God and matter coexist 

. CAG 5.17 doxography on nature of soul (from Aétius)* 

. CAG 5.20 doxography on divisions of soul (from Aétius)* 

. CAG 5.22 doxography on location of 7jyeuovixóv (from Aétius)* 

. CAG 5.24 on whether soul destructible or indestructible* 

. CAG 5.24 dispute between Plato and A on whether plants are Goo 

. CAG 85.28 on the nature of vooc* 

. CAG 5.46-7 disagreements between Plato and pupil A (F261) 

. CAG 6.7 on Providence and fate* (F261) 

. CAG 6.15 doxography on «x$óxn* (from Aétius) 

. CAG 11.13-4 disagreement between Plato and A on flourishing 

(F262) 

18. HE 4.29.3 Parmentier. Didymus' education includes A's syllogistic 

SOCRATES SCHOLASTICUS: 

1l. HE 2.35, PG 67.297 Aetius amazes through reliance on A's 
categories, which A had in fact written to exercise minds of pupils 

2. HE 3.23, PG 67.445 appeal to A's Peplos to indicate absurdity of 
pagan theology 

SOZOMEN: 

l. HE 3.15.8 Bidez. Aetius went to Alexandria to discuss with 
Aristotelians 

2. HE 7.16.2 Theophronius, pupil of Eunomius, acquainted with A's 
doctrines, composed an introductory work on Eunomian syllogisms 
called IIepi Yup.avaotac vob 
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So much for our list of references. It goes without saying that an ade- 
quate discussion of the texts contained in the above list, restricted 
though its contents may be, must go beyond the confines of a single arti- 
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cle and could easily be the subject of an entire book. What I want to 
do in the remainder of this paper is to pose and give some response to 
four questions that arise out of Festugiére's essay and the above list of 
references. These questions are: 

(1) what can be said about the extensiveness of the list? 

(2) what was the nature of the Fathers' sources? 

(3) what doctrines did the Fathers attribute to Aristotle and were these 
sufficiently unsuitable to justify their rejection of Aristotle's phi- 
losophy? 

(4) how important was Aristotle's association with heretical thought? 
I will then conclude by summarizing what the factors were that were 
required for a more positive appreciation of Aristotle and his phi- 
losophy. 


3. The extensiveness of the list 


We start therefore with our first question: what can be said about the 
extensiveness of the list? 

It is immediately clear that the number of references dealt with in 
Festugiere's essay has been considerably expanded (I must in fairness 
emphasize once again that he was not aiming to be complete). Quite a 
few authors have been added whom he left out of consideration entirely: 
one thinks of Hermias, Pseudo-Justin, Methodius, Nemesius, Didymus, 
and various other fourth and fifth century writers. Other authors have 
had their list considerably expanded, the most striking example being 
Clement, whose references are increased from 4 to 31. 

Nevertheless the very fact that such a list could be so compactly com- 
piled and presented is an indication that the preoccupation of Patristic 
thinkers with Aristotle and his philosophy was quite limited. Making 
such a list of references to Plato would be an exhausting business; 
similar lists for Epicurus, the Stoa, and Pythagoras would also, I 
suspect, be longer. The basic question posed by Festugiére is thus still 
well worth asking. 

One important observation needs to be made at this point. The 
briefest glance at our list will show that the /ocation of the references 
to Aristotle and his philosophy is very one-sided. If we divide the 
writings of the Fathers into exegetical, homiletical, theological, 
apologetic and historical works, we find that the majority of our 
passages are in fact found in apologetic writings. The early works of the 
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Apologists, Clement's Stromateis, Origen's Contra Celsum, Eusebius' 
Praeparatio, Theodoret's Curatio—all these works deal specifically 
with the relation between Pagan and Christian thought. Most of the 
other passages are found in theological (or anti-heretical) works with a 
strongly polemical intent, such as Hippolytus! Refutatio, Gregory of 
Nyssa's Contra Eunomium, Epiphanius! Panarion. Works like 
Nemesius' De natura hominis and Ps.-Justin's Confutatio, which deal 
with scientific and philosophical topics in a relatively neutral way are 
exceedingly rare in the Patristic corpus. There are, almost without 
exception, no references to Aristotle in the exegetical, homiletical and 
non-polemical theological works which form the bulk of the Patres' 
writings. Let me illustrate this selectivity of location with a few 
interesting examples. 

(a) Methodius of Olympus, writing a dialogue on the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, draws on Aristotle's physical and biological 
works on a number of occasions in order to gain scientific evidence for 
the subject at hand." But it is perhaps no coincidence that on the single 
occasion that he explicitly names Aristotle, he places the reference in the 
mouth of the doctor Aglaophon who is defending the Origenistic posi- 
tion that the dialogue is aiming to controvert.'* 

(b) Basil of Caesarea, while delivering his sermons on the Hexa- 
emeron, could hardly fail to relate the scriptural text to Greek 
philosophical and cosmological theories (a long tradition going back to 
Philo of Alexandria), even if we allow for the homilectical context. 
Indeed the discerning reader will find much originally Aristotelian 
material incorporated in the exegesis.'? A striking example is found in 
the first homily on the subject of the nature of the heaven. Basil con- 
trasts the Platonic and the Aristotelian view, giving in the process a well- 
informed summary of the doctrine of the fifth element.?? But the views 
are presented with studious anonymity (ot uév... ot 6) and a certain con- 
tempt. If we should try to deal with them in any depth, Basil affirms, 
we would fall into the same garrulousness practised by the philosophers. 
Specifically anonymous reports such as these posed quite a problem for 
me in composing my list. Should they be included since it is meant to 
be quite obvious, also to the educated reader, whom the author has in 
mind? I decided with some reluctance that I should be consistent in my 
methodology, and have thus excluded such anonymous references from 
my list. 

(c) Didymus the blind of Alexandria is especially praised by the 
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historians for the breadth and depth of his erudition, including dialec- 
tics and philosophy. Theodoret specifically mentions his aural learning 
of Aristotle's syllogisms (which we may take as a general reference to 
Aristotelian logic). The rematkable discovery of many of his exegetical 
works at Tura allows these claims to be confirmed, for the papyri reveal 
a considerable number of references to philosophical doctrines that hap- 
pen to be relevant to the text being given exegesis. But when we look 
more closely at the five texts from these exegetical works on our list, we 
find that twice nameless references are given (xai Aéy«c &nó cówv Ilepi 
épumvetac, év Kacnyoptotc),?' twice Aristotle is described by means of a 
periphrasis (6 quAócoqoc éxeivoc, xai 0 &Eo quÀócogoc)."? Only once is the 
philosopher specifically named, as part of an allusion which the editor 
of the papyrus could not identify, but which can be seen to be to yet 
another of the works of the Organon, Top. 116a31-35.? It is evident 
that Didymus, who must of course have had a formidable memory, 
really knew Aristotle's logical writings very well. It is striking that no 
less than three of the passages introducing Aristotelian citations begin 
with the phrase &uéAet oov. It is not easy to know how to interpret the 
phrase precisely, but it seems to me to indicate the conscious introduc- 
tion of material not strictly necessary to the exegetical task immediately 
at hand. Didymus cannot resist bringing his philosophical training to 
bear on the task of interpreting the holy word, but is clearly hesitant to 
do it too overtly. The reason for the hesitation will become clearer a 
little later on. 

(4) My final example involves virtually the single example of a 
reference to Aristotle being associated with the exegesis of a particular 
text. It is an interesting case of Patristic transmission. Clement, trying 
to prove the 'theft of the philosophers', argues that Aristotle's doctrine 
of Providence is the result of a faulty understanding of Ps. 35:6.?* 
According to a fragment in the Catenae, Origen took over the idea in 
his commentary on the same text, specifying Aristotle as the chief 
representative of those misled.?? Didymus follows the line of interpreta- 
tion but keeps it anonymous.?$ Lastly Cyril virtually copies Origen word 
for word when dealing with the same text." It is evident that, for 
whatever reason, Origen has for once allowed an apologetic theme— 
how the philosophers, if they have any wisdom, derive it from 
Scripture—to break through into his normally anonymous exegesis. 

We may conclude from these examples, I submit, that the almost 
complete silence on Aristotle in the exegetical, homiletical* and to a 
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lesser extent theological literature is not necessarily an indication of a 
lack of interest or knowledge. It appears that there was a tacit under- 
standing not to discuss *outside wisdom' in an explicit way. But equally 
clearly there is nothing exclusive about Aristotelianism in this respect. 
The same applies to the other philosophers and their schools. We need 
to press on further to explain the relative neglect that Aristotle 
underwent. 


4. The nature of the Fathers' sources 


It is time now to broach our second question: what were the nature 
of the sources at the Fathers" disposal? 

The reason we need to look at their sources is that we need to know 
how well informed the Fathers were on Aristotle and his philosophical 
views. Were they in fact in a position to make a sound judgment on the 
usefulness of Aristotelianism for the development of a Christian philos- 
ophy? In his essay Festugiéere showed a prime interest in determining 
whether the Patristic authors had any knowledge of Aristotle's writings 
at first hand. He was prepared to acknowledge this for but one or two, 
perhaps only Origen. Most of the material presented by them, he found, 
could be traced back to philosophical handbooks or doxographies, 
often of poor quality. Moreover by the fourth and fifth centuries much 
material is being handed down from the one author to another. The 
most notorious example is Theodoret, who in his Curatio systematically 
pillages the works of Clement and Eusebius.?? Another example is the 
exegesis of Ps. 35:6 just examined. 

Quite often we must feel that Festugiére's severity is not without 
justification. There is a truly exasperating chasm, for example, between 
the pious strictures Epiphanius directs against his heretical opponents 
and his almost complete ignorance of the doctrines of Greek philosophy 
which he thinks caused their heresy. He simply does not bother to study 
and summarize his doxographical material adequately. But the question 
needs, I think, to be looked at further. 

We are looking at a period of at least three centuries, from about 150 
to 450 A.D. The publication and dissemination of the Andronican 
corpus of Aristotle's writings had taken place well before the beginning 
of our period. But how much had really changed since the time of 
Cicero, who claimed to be one of the very few who knew anything about 
Aristotle (and that was certainly not very much)??? As Festugiére rightly 
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remarks,?' Aristotle's writings (i.e. the scholastic corpus) were studied 
in restricted circles of professional philosophers or connoisseurs. If one 
wanted to learn about Aristotle through a first-hand acquaintance it was 
best to live at or go to Athens or Alexandria—as the careers of Anato- 
lius, Didymus and several of the heretics show—, and not everybody 
was in a position to do that. Eusebius is a case in point. In writing the 
Praeparatio Evangelica he had the incomparable resources of the 
Episcopal library at Caesarea to draw on, but it is clear that there were 
no works of Aristotle in that library, for throughout the entire work he 
never quotes or alludes to them. When he wishes to deal with the 
Aristotelian system he relies entirely on the work written by Atticus 
against Aristotle and the Peripatetic school. A clever move, for exposi- 
tion and critique could be combined, but it was surely done faute de 
mieux.? 

Even against this background of limited accessibility, it seems to me 
likely that Festugiére underestimated the extent to which the Fathers 
had direct acquaintance with Aristotle's writings. Clement is a patent 
example, writing at a time when Aristotelianism had not yet gained its 
fully negative overtones in Church circles. It is, to my mind, extremely 
unlikely that all 31 references, as well as all the other less explicit discus- 
sions of Aristotelian material, derive from reading at second hand.? 
Clement—if we exclude Synesius, who is only just a Patristic author—is 
the only Church Father to make a substantial contribution to Rose's 
collection of the lost Aristotle (though this does not exhaust the rele- 
vance of the exoteric Aristotle to our subject, as will later emerge). We 
have already seen the penetrating knowledge that Didymus had of 
Aristotle's logical corpus. The Cappadocians too will have certainly 
known more than their writings may lead us to suppose. Gregory of 
Nazianzus tells us his lamented brother had studied Aristotle;?^ this 
may, I think, have meant some direct reading. By the fifth century the 
rather mysterious author of the Ps.Justin Confutatio is quoting Aristo- 
tle at length from at least nine different books of two works in the 
Andronican corpus, the PAysics and the De caelo. 

But it is true: most Church Fathers turned to handbooks, risking 
Festugiéere's ire. It is worth spending just a moment to take a look at 
what the tradition of handbooks and doxographical literature was. 

By the beginning of our period the doxographical tradition was a 
well-established tradition, with highly respectable roots going back 
beyond Aristotle and Theophrastus to the fifth century B.C. The 
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sophists Hippias and Gorgias at the outset established the tradition's 
double tendency, the former aiming at comprehensive accounts of the 
philosophers' views, the latter stressing the strong 0tvxoovta or dissension 
between them.?* Both aspects appealed to the Patres. The first gave 
them a sense of having an overview of the most important doctrines put 
forward by philosophers, either in the form of a small portrait of a phi- 
losopher's main ideas, or as a series of opinions held by more than one 
thinker on a single topic. The second aspect appealed even more, for it 
made manifest how the philosophers, for all their fruitless wrangling, 
could not hit on the truth revealed to and by the prophets and apostles. 
That Hippolytus should have lifted a doxographical report straight out 
of Sextus Empiricus is from this angle entirely appropriate.? It is a nice 
paradox that in their use of doxography the dogmatic Fathers have as 
allies the sceptical philosophers whom they held in such low regard. 

Only a small amount of this rich literature has survived, but even that 
is enough to demonstrate its rather variable quality. A good example is 
an author such as Nemesius, who at times records some pretty dreary 
stuff, but at other times bases his account on excellent material, prob- 
ably derived from professionals such as Galen and Porphyry. (Much 
remains to be done on these sources.) Indeed it is hard to know how 
wide one should cast the net in calling works on philosophical views 
doxography. One thing is certain: there was nothing in the ancient world 
that remotely resembled our genre of the history of philosophy. The 
Church Fathers did not have and could not have had works such as 
Father Coplestone's A Ristory of philosophy on their shelves. 

In one respect Festugiére was too severe in his (mostly implicit) 
criticism of the doxographical tradition on Aristotle such as we find it 
in the reports of the Fathers. A number of times, especially in the area 
of theology, he compares doxographical accounts with what we find in 
the authentic Aristotle, i.e. the Corpus Aristotelicum. The most striking 
example is the doctrine of Providence. According to the Fathers divine 
Providence in Aristotle's view ceases to operate at the moon, whereas 
in Metaphysics A all providential activity on the part of the highest god 
is precluded. The doctrine comes, in Festugiere's view, from the 
teaching of the Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De Mundo and from a cer- 
tain way of regarding the universe that prevailed from the first century 
B.C. onwards.?? 

Now Festugiére might have been able to strengthen his case here if he 
had pointed out that Ps.Justin in the CoAortatio ad Graecos actually 
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appeals to the De Mundo as what he calls a 'concise definition! of 
Aristotle's philosophy.?? But there is no chance that this little work had 
the enormous influence attributed to it by the French scholar. This is 
the one area in which his study is really out-dated. A few years after he 
wrote Bignone and other Italian scholars postulated an alternative 
hypothesis.*? Much in their work was highly speculative and needs to be 
rethought through (supplemented if possible with extra evidence). But 
there can be no doubt that the reports on Aristotle in the doxographical 
tradition and in the Church Fathers conserve elements of a doctrine of 
cosmic theology presented by the early Aristotle, probably in the De 
philosophia, a doctrine that differs in important aspects from what we 
find in the treatises preserved today.^' We will return to the subject 
briefly in the next section. These reports do not, therefore, just indicate 
how garbled and incompetent the doxographies are—although there is 
much in them that does not cohere—., but are the result of the fact that 
they were put together in a period before the Andronican corpus gained 
the ascendency. By the fourth century the situation has changed. It is 
: not impossible that Gregory of Nyssa is being ironic at the expense of 
Eunomius when he quotes him recording the above-mentioned doctrine 
of Providence, precisely because he himself knows that this doctrine 
does not square with what is found in the extant treatises, and especially 
in Met. A.? 

I have indicated on the list of references, by means of asterisks, those 
references that are or appear to be wholly dependent on doxographical 
collections. The practice of raiding the collections of placita is found at 
its baldest and most derivative in Eusebius, Cyril and Theodoret, the 
first two merely copying out Ps.Plutarch, the third Ps.Plutarch's source 
Aétius.*? But elsewhere the asterisks are plentiful too, especially in the 
Fathers of the second and third century. The importance of the doxo- 
graphical tradition for establishing what the Fathers knew about Aristo- 
tle's philosophy emerges clearly enough. It is time to take a closer look 
at the doctrines that the Fathers presented, in order to see whether what 
they had learnt was adequate to their needs. 


S. Aristotelian doctrines in the Patres 


We have reached our third question: what doctrines did the Fathers 
attribute to Aristotle and were these sufficiently unsuitable to justify 
their rejection of his philosophy? 
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In the index to our list I have itemized those Patristic texts in which 
Aristotle is invoked as an expert on scientific matters.** These texts are 
restricted in number, for the amount of science required by the Fathers 
for their purposes (excluding here of course authors such as Nemesius) 
was strictly limited, and most often (as in the case of Methodius dis- 
cussed above) there was no need to name the source. 

Generally, therefore, if views of Aristotle are recorded, they derive 
from the philosophical aspects of his corpus. In the index we find a 
broad range of topics touched upon, but once again a strong measure 
of concentration can be detected. There is an overwhelming emphasis 
on theological questions and on the subject of man in his relation to 
God. 

Festugiére concluded that the Fathers tended to confine their presen- 
tation of Aristotle's doctrines to those whom they objected, namely the 
doctrines of Providence, the soul, and the three goods, and that the 
objections thus raised were banal commonplaces.** Our list indicates, I 
submit, a broader range of doctrines touched upon than Festugiére's 
more limited approach might suggest. But let us move on and take a 
closer look at some of the actual doctrines themselves, starting with the 
ones that Festugiére concentrated on. 

(1) When Gregory of Nazianzus describes Aristotle's thought as 
*'humane' (xó &vÜpcmnixóv t&v 8oypu&tov), this is not meant as a compli- 
ment.** Aristotelian ethics, as the Fathers saw them, maintains that 
excellence or virtue is not sufficient for a person to flourish in the full 
sense (i.e. be e5ó0a(uov); in addition he or she needs to enjoy goods of 
health, prosperity, friendship and so on, which are not wholly depen- 
dent on a person's moral effort or condition, but are to some degree the 
result of fortune or fate. This is of course the standard Peripatetic doc- 
trine; the objections against it are equally standard in the Platonic and 
Stoic traditions, as well as in the Fathers (hence Eusebius could appeal 
to Atticus! polemic). But it should not be overlooked that this doctrine 
highlights a grave difference between the Aristotelian and the Christian 
approach to the moral or blessed life. There has been much recent 
discussion about the chief thrust of Aristotle's ethical position, particu- 
larly in relation to the manifest differences between the Nicomachean 
and Eudemian versions thereof. The general agreement is that, in spite 
of the fulsome eulogy of the contemplative life in Book 10 of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle is convinced that the complete life can- 
not be lived without a full participation in the world of practical affairs, 
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and that this necessarily involves a vulnerability to external factors 
beyond one's control.*' Transposed into Christian terms this is clearly 
going to be unacceptable, for that would mean that the flourishing or 
blessedness of a saved soul might be jeopardized by the vicissitudes of 
earthly life.** Tatian, for all his unsavoury polemics, hits a nerve when 
he states that according to Aristotle there is no eo0owovía for those with- 
out beauty, wealth, bodily strength or noble birth.*? 

(2) In the case of the doctrine of the soul it is not the Platonizing views 
of the Eudemus that entered the doxographic tradition but the doctrine 
Of évwceAéxyeu as found in the De anima. Various aspects of the 
Aristotelian psychology are perfectly acceptable to the Fathers, notably 
the distinction between rational and irrational parts or powers shared 
with Plato. What is unacceptable is that the soul is not immortal. But 
is this fair? Aristotle speaks of the vobc 05pafev or xcptoxóc, and the doc- 
trine does not go unmentioned in the doxographical tradition. Should 
not the Fathers have taken more notice of this (it is mentioned explicitly 
by Clement and anonymously by Origen?!)? In fact Hippolytus in his 
second account is right to complain about the inscrutability of Aristo- 
tle's account of the soul.?? It is not even clear whether the separable 
mind is a human mind or the mind of the First unmoved mover,?? thus 
the same for all men and not a bearer of personal immortality and 
responsibility on the day of judgment. 

(3) The doctrine of Providence has already been mentioned. Because 
the Fathers follow the doxographical tradition they limit divine pro- 
vidential activity in Aristotle's philosophy to the supra-lunary world, 
and do not have it abolished altogether, as occurs in the account of the 
First unmoved mover in Metaphysics A. Although Hippolytus mentions 
that God's activity is a vónote vofjoecc, he does not reflect on what that 
might entail for his providential activity, but simply repeats the conven- 
tional doxographic view that the sublunary realm is &nzpovómroc xoi 
&xuBépvntoc.5* If the Fathers had known of the more radical view, they 
would no doubt have been even more critical. 

(4) But Festugiére errs, I believe, in placing all the emphasis on the 
doctrine of Providence to the exclusion of other theological themes. 
There are a limited number of positive remarks. Athenagoras uses 
Aristotle's theological views as support against the charge of Christian 
atheism; Clement compliments him for the equation of theology and 
metaphysics; Origen finds his scepticism good ammunition against the 
ancient oracles (but not when he and his followers inveigh against the 
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efficacy of prayer).^? But the general consensus on Aristotle's theology 
is critical. The Fathers, because they are influenced by the cosmic 
theology presented as Aristotle's in the doxographical tradition, find it 
too worldly and 'diesseitig'. Clement is the most eloquent witness. He 
complains that Aristotle does not recognize the Father of the Universe. 
If both the cosmos and its soul are god, and god's Providence ceases at 
the moon, then part of god will be devoid of god.?$ The argument is a 
Christian adaptation of Epicurean theological polemic, similar traces of 
which are found in Cicero's De natura deorum (which in turn is 
appropriated by Minucius Felix). What Clement misses is tran- 
scendence. Hence his remark, we may surmise, that if you follow 
Aristotle you become a 'student of nature', if you follow Plato, a 
*philosopher' (and as climax, if you follow the Lord, veritably a 'god 
walking around in the flesh'!).?? 

(5) Or is it something else that Clement misses? The text is not entirely 
clear, for the word «acf, introduced partly for playful purposes, in 
both the Christian and Platonic traditions indicates God's role as 
creator. The most striking aspect of the Patristic treatment of Aristotle, 
in my opinion, is the fact that the Fathers pay surprisingly little atten- 
tion to his doctrine of the eternity and non-createdness of the cosmos. 
It is only mentioned once or twice in bald doxographical summaries, 
and Eusebius cites a strong piece of Atticus' polemic on the subject. Yet 
already in Philo this had been a source of great discomfort and a prime 
reason for preferring Plato. Hippolytus attacks the heretic Basilides 
for being influenced by Aristotle in his talk about being and non-being 
and sophistically equates the oàx àv 0cóc with Aristotle's vónotc vofjoecc, 
yet he fails to observe that the whole notion of speaking of God existing 
when nothing was is wholly foreign to Aristotelian though.*? Naturally 
it was known to the Fathers that certain philosophers held that the 
cosmos was eternal and/or uncreated—compare Basil's remarks in his 
first sermon on the Hexaemeron,*' —and it may well be that Aristotle's 
view is regarded as included in the general pagan position. Nevertheless 
it is strange that they neglect specifically to pin Aristotle down for it. 
An answer might be that the more cosmically orientated theology found 
in the doxographical tradition placed less emphasis on the doctrine of 
the uncreatedness of the cosmos.9 But this answer is not strong. The 
question remains somewhat of a puzzle, especially in the light of later 
developments.5 

We may conclude, I believe, that, although the Fathers were 
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undoubtedly a lot less well informed about Aristotle's philosophy than 
we would like, the information they had was enough to allow them to 
determine that his views on the whole were not for them, and that in 
the intellectual context there was something to be said for their decision. 
But before we finish, something more has to be said about that intellec- 
tual context. 


6. Aristotle's association with heretical thought 


We turn, therefore, to our fourth and final question: how important 
was Aristotle's association with heretical thought? 

Festugiére only mentions this association briefly in connection with 
a single text of Irenaeus.$* This is insufficient in the light of the evidence 
of our list, which shows the frequency with which Aristotle is connected 
with the generation and propagation of heretical views. Indeed by the 
fourth century this is the aspect of Aristotelianism which tends to 
dominate the discussions.5? Orthodox thinkers appear to be of one mind 
that it is reliance on the over-subtlety (AextoAovía, v&xvoAoYía, Otwóctnc) 
of Aristotle's dialectic and syllogistic that has led heretical thinkers to 
stray into unacceptable paths of thought. Above all it is the leaders of 
the Anomoeans, Aétius and Eunomius, who are charged on this 
account. The historians emphasize their training in Aristotelian dialec- 
tic; their opponents— Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Didymus— 
delight in repeating how it has led them astray. 

Allow me to give one little-known example of how Aristotle comes to 
be involved in the struggle between orthodoxy and opposing heretical 
opinions. It is recorded in the Pseudo-Athanansian dialogue held 
between a member of the Macedonian (heretical) party and an unnamed 
representative of orthodoxy.** After a discussion on the incarnation the 
subject turns to the óuooóctov or consubstantiality of the Father and the 
Son. Let us follow part of the debate.*' 


Macedonian. But consubstantial entities have a being existing beforehand as 
substrate. 

Orthodox. What you say is not true; for Adam and Eve were consubstantial, 
but in their case the substance pertaining to human beings did not exist 
beforehand. 

M. But the earth they were made of did exist beforehand. 

O. The fact that they were made out of earth is not the reason they are con- 
substantial, but rather that they receive the same formula of being. 
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M. I say that this is the reason they are consubstantial, that they were made 
from the same being, that is from earth. 

O. Do you mean to say that dogs and snakes are consubstantial with human 
beings, and not only the irrational animals, but also plants and anything else 
consisting of earth? AII these beings are homonymously called earthly, but they 
do not receive the same formula of being. 

M. I for my part do not follow Aristotle. 

O. Nor do I. 

M. But Aristotle said the formula of being of homonymous entities was dif- 
ferent (Cat. 1al.2). 

O. Do you say that the formula of being is the same for men and asses and cattle 
and horses and other animals? 

M. Yes, I do. 

O. Do you have the same formula of being as the irrational animals? 

M. Yes, for we all come into being out of earth. 

O. I follow not Aristotle but the very truth when I say that the formula of being 
of homonymous entities is not the same, nor are these rational beings the same 
as the irrational. Every heretic *has been placed in comparison with mindless 
cattle and has become similar to them' (Ps. 48:26). 

M. Don't bring insults into the argument. 

O. I am not being insulting; it is your own voice that draws this conclusion. 


The heretical opponent notices that the representative of orthodoxy 
appears to affirm a doctrine from Aristotle's Categories, even though 
this is not very germane to the discussion (which turns on the different 
meanings given to the word o$cía). The latter jumps back from the 
accusation, no doubt because the discussion is coming dangerously near 
to the main point of dissension between in the Anomoeans and the 
Orthodox, namely the charge that the Father and the Son could not be 
of the same substance on the grounds that the Son was begotten whereas 
the Father was not. What we should note for our purposes is that both 
the disputants are most keen to dissociate themselves from any accusa- 
tion of Aristotelianism in their thinking. In this case it is actually the 
orthodox spokesman who is momentarily thrown on the defensive. 
Generally, as our list of references shows, it was the other way around. 

This is not the place to examine the extent to which Eunomius and 
the other heretical thinkers were indebted to their training in Aristote- 
lian logic for details of argumentation in their long series of discussions 
and altercations.$* It is clear that it was often as much their style of 
engaging in debate—dry, complicated, bordering on the sophistic—as 
the content of their ideas that caused them to be associated with Aristo- 
tle (and to a lesser degree Chrysippus). But in a general sense too there 
may well have been some affinity. I think here of the notorious remark 
of Eunomius quoted with pious horror by the historian Socrates: *God 
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knows no more about his own being than we do, nor is what is better 
known to him less well known to us. But whatever we know about his 
being, that is precisely what he too knows; and on the other hand what 
he knows, this you will find without any difference in us.'*? In spirit this 
is closer to Aristotle's metaphysics, with its emphasis on the knowability 
of the highest principles,"? than either Neoplatonism with its negative 
theology or the Christian faith with its impenetrable divine mysteries. 

However this may be, I believe it has not been emphasized enough— 
also not by Festugiére—how important the constant association of 
Aristotle's thought with heresy was for the reception of his philosophy 
in the Church Fathers. Simply to refer to his ideas or exploit them in 
the ingenuous manner of Athenagoras or Clement would have been run- 
ning a considerable risk in the contentious atmosphere of the fourth 
century. This explains to a large degree, I believe, the lack of overt 
reference to Aristotle in the Cappadocians and Didymus the Blind. And 
here the paradox emerges, as was well emphasized many years ago by 
De Ghellinck, that these Fathers, in order to combat the devil, had to 
know what he knew."' Didymus, in an exegesis of Ps. 21:27, reacts 
against the very Eunomian doctrine on the knowledge of God that we 
just mentioned, and is prepared to give a little didactic summary of the 
two kinds of syllogistic proof, of course not mentioning the Aristotelian 
source.?? Basil and Gregory condemn worldly wisdom at regular inter- 
vals, but have to engage in detailed dialectical argument in their refuta- 
tions of heresy, not seldom hinting that they know their dialectic better 
than their opponents." What could be more illustrative of the situation 
than the way that Gregory of Nazianzus, when he had given a little sum- 
mary of what he calls the *great mystery' of the trinity, concludes with 
the following words which I cannot resist quoting in Greek?"* 


1a0ta. cc év [paxéot 

d , , , , - 
Oovp.atuxGg, &ÀX oUx &vttA ooo: 
e - , , , ; - 
&AteUtUxGG, &ÀAÀ' oUx &ptototeAtxie: 
TVEU[AXtUXG 6, XÀÀ' o0 xaxonpocypuatuxie: 
ixxÀnotaotuxóG, XAÀ' oox &Yopaice: 
b) , ? , ? ? -— 
cpsA(uqoe, &ÀAÀ' o0x éntDexttxic. 


(this by way of a summary, speaking 

dogmatically, but not polemically, 

in the way of fishermen, not of Aristotle, 

spiritually, and not with evil intent, 

befitting the church and not the marketplace, 

in a way that is of service and not merely for purpose of display). 
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The doctrine may or may not be that of the simple fishermen of Galilee, 
involving none of the artifices of Aristotelian dialectic. The way its 
expression is described here, however, is far from simple, involving the 
use of sophisticated rhetorical devices that are as much part of the same 
Hellenic culture as the dialectic to which Gregory objects. This does not 
alter the fact, however, that for Christian theologians such as Gregory, 
Aristotle symbolized an entirely wrong approach to the knowledge and 
doctrine most worth knowing. Small wonder that his presence in 
Patristic texts, as evidenced by our list, is so modest. 


7. Conclusion 


In the eyes of the Church Fathers the philosophy of Aristotle and his 
followers was too human, too worldly, too subtle. They may not have 
read him very carefully, but they knew what they were after, and they 
had good grounds for their rejection. 

The Fathers had to go back to school before they could appreciate 
and exploit the rich body of thought that Aristotle had bequeathed to 
posterity. This was the verdict of Festugiére, pointing to men such as 
Boethius and John Philoponus. There is truth in this, but at least two 
more things have to be said. 

Before Aristotelianism could be used to lay the foundation of a Chris- 
tian philosophy it had to be adapted, above all Neoplatonized. The 
tendency to synthesize the thought of Plato and Aristotle in later anti- 
quity laid the groundwork. The theology of the Metaphysics was altered 
through the introduction of the circulatio motif; the being that proceeds 
forth from God reverts back to Him in creation's quest for the source. 
The eudaemonism of the ethical works underwent reinterpretation: 
man's end ard highest calling becomes the contemplation of God.'5 In 
psychology both active and passive mind came to be firmly regarded as 
human, so that the immortality of the soul could no longer be denied." 

But, even more importantly, a new attitude to non-Christian thought 
was required. It was not so much that the Fathers were afraid of pagan 
thought, as Festugiére thought;?? rather they held it in contempt, for it 
was fatally cut off from the truth revealed through Christ and the pro- 
phets. Christianity was the true quAocogía, sufficient unto itself. This 
antithetical position would need to be radically altered before Aristotle, 
whom the Fathers rejected, could become the cornerstone of Medieval 
scholastic philosophy. 
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APPENDIX 


INDEX TO LIST OF REFERENCES 


The following is an alphabetized index of the subjects and themes in relation to 
which the Church Fathers refer to Aristotle. The names and numbers refer to 
the list of references given above in $ 2 of the article. 


biographica: Tatian 1, Hermias 1, Ps.Justin A 2, JChrys 1 
Christianity opposed to philosophy (anti-philosophical rhetoric): GregNaz 1,3- 
5,9, Epiphanius 7,JChrys 2 
dialectic/syllogistic: Justin 1, Clement 5, Hippolytus 2, Eusebius 9, Basil 1-3, 
GregNaz 4,8, GregNyss 1-2, Theodoret 18, Socrates 1-2, Sozomen 1-2 
difficulty of Aristotle's thought: Hippolytus 4 
dissensio philosophorum: Tatian 2, Origen 2, Eusebius 4, Cyril 6, Theodoret 
passim, JChrys 3 | 
doctrines 
body: Nemesius 6 
cosmology: Hippolytus 4, Nemesius, 16, Epiphanius 8, Ps.Justin B, 
Theodoret 5-6 
cosmos, eternity of: Eusebius 5, Cyril 5-6 
cosmos, nature of: Athenagoras 2, Hippolytus 4, Cyril 6 
cosmos, unicity of: Theodoret 4 
definitions: Origen 10, Didymus 7 
demonology: Athenagoras 3, Clement 26 
epistemology: Clement 12, 18, 19, 20, Ps.Justin A 2, Didymus 7, Synesius 
1,3 
ethics: Clement 4, 15, 21, Hippolytus 4, Origen 1, GregNaz 4, Nemesius 
13, 15, Didymus 1 
e9oatuovía and doctrine of goods: Tatian 1, Clement 13, 17, Hippolytus 2, 
Eusebius 2, 5, GregNaz 6, Synesius 1, Theodoret 17 
fate: Theodoret 15 
fifth element: Hippolytus 4-5, Origen 8, Ps.Justin A 1, Ps.Clementina 1, 
Eusebius 5, Nemesius 9, Diodorus of Tarsus 1, Cyril 6 
logic: Clement 31, Hippolytus 2, 4, Origen 4, Didymus 2-5, Theodoret 2 
matter: Clement 23, Theodoret 3 
metaphysics: Clement 11, Hippolytus 2, 4 
oracles and efficacy of prayer: Origen 6, 9, Eusebius 1 
physics: Ps.Justin B 
plants: Clement 30, Theodoret 12 
Providence: Tatian 1, Athenagoras 3, Clement 23, Hippolytus 4, Origen 3, 
11, Eusebius 5, GregNaz 4, GregNyss 3, Nemesius 17, Epiphanius 8, 
Cyril 1, 4, 6, Theodoret 15 
soul/mind: Tatian 2, Clement 22, Hippolytus 2, 4, Ps.Justin A 1, Eusebius 
4-5, GregNaz 4, GregNyss 9, Nemesius 1-3, 10-12, Epiphanius 8, 
Theodoret 8-11, 13 
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theology: Athenagoras 1-2, Clement 2, 11, Hippolytus 2, Ps.Justin A 1, 
Eusebius 4, Cyril 3, Theodoret 7 
téAoc: Clement 14 
10xn: Theodoret 16 
exegesis, references in: Origen 10-11, Didymus 1-5, Cyril 1 
heretics: Irenaeus 1-2, Clement 25, Hippolytus 3, 4, 6, Basil 1-2, GregNyss 1-7, 
Nemesius 4-5, Didymus 6, Epiphanius 2-7, Cyril 2, Severianus 1-3, Socrates 
1, Sozomen 1-2 
homilies, references in: JChrys 1-3, Severianus 1-3 
philosophy and the 81x5oxa(: Clement 7, 28-9, Hippolytus 1, Epiphanius 1, 
Theodoret 14 
Plato, relations with: Hermias 1, Clement 25, Hippolytus 2, Origen 5, Ps.Just. 
A 1, JChrys 3, Cyril 6 
source of scientific knowledge: Clement 1, 3, 6, 8-10, 16, 27, 29, Methodius 1, 
Nemesius 6, 7, 14, Synesius 3, Socrates 2 
theft of the philosophers: cf. Athenagoras 1-3, Clement 23-24 
writings: Clement 19, Hippolytus 4, Ps.Just. A 1, Basil 3, GregNaz 2, 7, 
Socrates 1 


NOTES 


* This article is a lightly revised version of a paper delivered at the Tenth International 
Conference on Patristic Studies, Oxford 24-29 August 1987. I would like to thank the 
Director of The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton U.S.A., for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to make use of its splendid facilities during the preparation of the paper. My thanks 
also to Professors G. W. Clarke and J. C. M. van Winden, who read the entire article 
and made valuable suggestions. The research was carried out with the financial support 
of the Netherlands Organization for Scientific Research (N.W.O.). 

' Listed in E. Lucchesi and H. D. Saffrey (edd.), Mémorial André-Jean Festugiére: anti- 
quité paienne et chrétienne (Geneva 1984) xvii-xx. 

?^ Paris 1932; I have not managed to see the second edition with corrections, Paris 1981. 
! J[bid., 221-263. 

^ Jbid., 58. 

5 Cf. the list of articles in Mémorial André-Jean Festugiére xxi-xxx. 

$ Recently analysed once again by C. Osborne, Rethinking early Greek philosophy: Hip- 
polytus of Rome and the Presocratics (London 1987) 35-67, who seems unaware of 
Festugiére's contribution. 

^ E. A. Clark, Clement's use of Aristotle: the Aristotelian contribution to Clement of 
Alexandria's refutation of Gnosticism (New York 1977). 

* J. H. Waszink, Art. (Aristoteles', RAC 1 (1950) 657-667. 

* By means of the name of the editor; for fuller details see M. Geerard, C/avis Patrum 
Graecorum vols. 1-2 (Turnhout 1974-84), or Thesaurus Linguae Graecae: canon of Greek 
authors and works (New York-Oxford 1986). Two texts used are too recent to be included 
in either of these works: M. Marcovich, Hippolytus Refutatio omnium haeresium (Berlin- 
New York 1986); M. Morani, Nemesius De natura hominis (Leipzig 1987). 
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'! Agreeing with J. Kindstrand VChr 34 (1980) 341-57 that the work is to be dated to 
the 2nd cent. A.D. 

!" Whether this fragment from a work entitled according to Theodoret the Small 
labyrinth is by Hippolytus is disputed; cf. CPG (n. 9) 1.275. 

? Cf. the impressive lists of treatises with theological and philosophical subjects (based 
on the Suda) given by J. Quasten, Patrology vol. 3 (Utrecht ?1963) 400-1; some of these, 
in addition to the work which mentions Aristotle in the title, will surely have discussed 
Aristotelian doctrines (cf. the titles xepi duxfig xarà Otxqópov mepi aücfjg aipéctcv, mepi 
xpovoíac, xepi eoo xai OÀAnc "EAXnvixrjg rexAaouévnc, xepi toO mc Xi uév ó Onputoupyóc ox &el 
6€ tà Onjtovprisaca). 

5 CThe text of In Eccl. 65-144 has not yet been published (the fourth quaternion 49-64 
is missing); the cited text is provided by Henrichs at /n Hiob 103.28. According to W. A. 
Bienert, «A//legoria» und «anagoge» bei Didymos dem Blinden von Alexandria (Berlin 
1972) 22n. another quotation from Aristotle's writings is found at 69.12ff. 

^ [donotcitethe three passages translated by Festugiére 260-1 because their main thrust 
is Pythagorean, with perhaps some Peripatetic infiltration. 

15 Based on P. R. Coleman-Norton, 'Saint John Chrysostom and the Greek philo- 
sophers', CPh 25 (1930) 309. 

'$ The following texts are Pseudo-Chrysostomica now attributed to Severianus; cf. CPG 
(n. 9) 2.469, 474. 

7 References in Bonwetsch's edition (GCS 27, 1917); cf. also Waszink art. cit. (n. 8) 660. 
' d Deres. 1.9231.9ff. Bonwetsch; the text is only preserved in a partly corrupt Old Slavic 
version. 

1í Cf. the notes to Giet's edition (SC 26, 1949); also Waszink art. cit. 660f. 

? — Hom. in Hex. 1.11 130.10ff. Giet: xai ot uév oóvÜccov abtóv £x t&v tecaápov ototxeíov 
elpfjxaatv... ol 0& voUtov cc &níÜavov xapucáuevot tÓv Aóyov, néunxtnv tà copatoc qoot clc 
obpavoO cóctaGtv... Émetofjyavov... mepi v vüv Émtyerpoüvtec, elg xijv óuoíav adtolg &OoXsox(av 
iureooóp.eQa.. 

" [n Eccl. 80.2ff. (see above n. 13): xai Aéy« &nó x&v IItpi épumve(ag: xai yàp £v «tj duxi 
£oxtv (6) ria, (x0 &v)eo too dX meos 7) deó0to0ot vónua, óx£ 86 T9, & &vá&Yxn on&pye (v Okxepov 
3| xo &X eost f, xo de50to0a« (De interp. 16alOff.). «(86€ (n6e Pap) éfiua xaAeixat, éxel ónonínte: 
. t€ Óptou aóxo0 Ywooeoe: fiux Y&p é£attv tÓ rpoocnpaivov xpóvov (16b6), xai Qfi& &ottv év o 
£cvtv. &À nebat 7| deo0eoQat (cf. 17alf.). 

In Ps. 2/76.9-10 Gronewald: «à uixp& xoi xà o00&v uixpócepa. Aeyóueva. t&v npóc tí &ottv. oUx 
Éxet 08 mepuoptauévoy xocóv xÓ uuxpóv: &vaqopa Yàp tfj[c] mpóg tO ueiov Aéyexat. Aévopev. 05v 
(et;ov év(ote 1Ó xa atat (t) aitov too OaxcuAtx(ou. duet Yoüv Éxetc £v xacvriroptauc (5b21-22) uxpóv 
ópoc xai ueYáAny xéyxpov. 

? [n Eccl. 232.22-26 Krebber: xai fjseic oov évíote elg éautodc &kop.qovoí éapev Aéyovtec: &po 
uU) [10]0x6 &axtv, i7] Exeivo; cooxo 9& [i] vevonxótog &atív. 010 voUto Aévexa: f*ó áxobücac fjipéumotv"" 
(De interp. 16b21). óxav umxéct elg x0ÀAA& qépntat, &AXAà Yvà Exeivo, 0 OnAot Ó &nocpyéAAov, 
Tipeuet, o)xétt vapávtetat. AuéAer YobOv Ó quAÓgogoc éxtivog tij» &vomgíav vapayTw AÉyeu C"'um 
tapattÉéto Yàp Ting và uépr àv obotv'' (Cat. 3a29). 

In Eccl. 226.23-24 Krebber: xai óxAnpíav xai repgvnopáv (Eccl. 7:25d). fj &opooóvr) xoi 
&céQeta. xoi óxAnpía elaív: &£Aet vov xai Ó Eco qtuAÓcoqoc t&c aogiotixàc évoxAfjoetc etpnxev (De 
interp. 17237). 

^? [n Ps. 77.8-12 Gronewald: ó «xómoc éxetivog Óó mapà 'ApiototéAet mc mote Doxei mpóq 
moÀtvttOuÓv xaÀóc Éxetv. Aévcv mepi xpovyouuévou xai émopgévou &Aeyev (Top. 116a31-35). 
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xpornyoupéwog Ü£Aouev vo0c qÜouc Otxaíouc tivat, x&v uaxpàv Got. xarà cuppegnxóc 0& tob 
&xOpo)c O£Aopev elvat 8uxaíouc, (va urno&v DA&xtootv, 9U &xutobc xai vooto Ü£Aousv. oi 6& &mxóotoAo: 
100 Xpiatob oOx tva. T] DA&rtcotv aÜtoUc, eÜxovcat mxepl atv, &ÀA' lv' éxelvot ur] DA&rtovcat. 
^ Str. 5.90.3 Stáhlin: 'ApuoxoxéAec 08 uéxpt oeAjvmg ExrjAOe xacacyacyetv xvr]v mpóvotav éx xobóe 
100 da q.o0: *xópie, &v «à opavi 10 ÉAsóc cou xai Tj &Aflüeu& cou Écc t&v vegeAóv'" (Ps. 35:6). 
oU8érco Y&p &roxexáAunto f| «àv npogntuxiv Ofjcots pootnpuov xpó cfi; to0 xupiou xapoucíac. A. 
Le Bolluec ad /oc. (SC 279) suggests that Clement may have derived the connection with 
the Psalm verse from a Jewish source. 

55 Sel. in Psalmos, PG 12.1316A: xópie, £v «à obüpavài x0 EAtóc aov, xal fj &AfOccó 
O0Uu ÉccG tÀv vegeAQv, xzé (Ps. 35:6). évxeb0év cwec &xnacnÜÉvceg và omó tv ocÀfvmv 
&npovóna &ntofjvavco elvat ev éott xai ó "ApiaxoxéAnc. I see no reason to suspect this frag- 
ment; but the history of the transmission of the fragments of Origen's Commentary on 
the Psalms is complex and by no means yet fully understood; cf. G. Dorival, *Origeéne 
dans les chaines sur les Psaumes: deux séries inédites de fragments! in Origeniana — 
Quaderni di Vetera Christianorum 12 (Bari 1975) 199-213. 

?5 [n Ps. 233.26-27 Gronewald: xai £coc «àv vegeA Gv, oqnoív, fj &Af/0cr& cov (Ps. 
35:6). o9 npootxtéov xoic atpouaty tv npóvotav &nó cfc Yfjc xai Aéyouatv adctT|v neptopíteoOat uéxpt 
t&v GtÀfjvnc ópov 91x toO eixeiv: T] &XAfjOgtá cov Écoc t&v vegeAGv. Further anonymous 
references given by Gronewald's excursus ad loc. 

U - In Ps. XXXV, PG 69.917: xópie, £v v o0pavà 10 £Aeóc cov, xal fj &Afl0ttá cov 
Éoc xv vegeAQv (Ps. 35:6). «wig 6€ &xoócavtec (f) dAXffüeuk cou Écc cv vepeAov'' xai 
&natnÜÉvtec évcebOev, drpovónta và ÓxO ctAfjvmv &xtqvfjxvto: cv éott xal ó 'AptaxoxéAmc. 

? Note some scattered references in the homilies of John Chrysostom and Severianus 
of Gabala; see the list. 

? ][nthe meantime carefully analysed by P. Canivet, both in his text and translation in 
SC 57 and in the monograph Zistoire d'une entreprise apologetique du V*? siécle (Paris 
1958). 

*? Cf. O. Gigon, 'Cicero und Aristoteles, Hermes 89 (1959) 143-162; P. Moraux, 
*Cicéron et les ouvrages scolaires d'Aristote', Ciceroniana n.s. 2 (1975) 81-96. 

À? Art. cit. 223; cf. now the nuanced conclusions of H. Gottschalk (which reached me 
after the paper was written), *Aristotelian philosophy in the Roman world from the time 
of Cicero to the end of the second century AD', ANRW II 36.2 (Berlin 1987) 1079-1174, 
and esp. the conclusion on 1172: *The propagation of Aristotelianism in the first two cen- 
turies AD seems to have taken place at several levels. For the committed student there was 
the study and exposition of Aristotle's school-treatises. Much sound and lasting work was 
done in this field, but it seems to have been confined to a fairly restricted circle... For a 
wider audience these were compilations and handbooks purveying Aristotle's doctrines in 
a more accessible form and the 'exoteric' writings of Aristotle and his pupils, which con- 
tinued to circulate in this period; the impression sometimes given that they were driven 
out of circulation as soon as Andronicus made the school-treatises available, is seriously 
misleading. Lastly there was an immense production of subphilosophical texts... which 
might include some Aristotelian ideas, but always diluted and heavily contaminated with 
others of a different origin.' The first two levels are germane to our subject. One might 
query, however, if it is wise to place the *exoteric! writings on the same level as hand- 
books, since these were obviously of a higher standard and not necessarily less serious 
than the school-treatises. 
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? "This would be all the more interesting if Origen's working library formed the basis of 
the Episcopal library; cf. T. D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambr. Mass. 1981) 
93. 

3 E. A. Clarke op. cit. (n. 7) 4 argues that at the very least there is one passage which 
suggests Clement had access to Aristotle's writings themselves (Str. 2.13-14, cf. NE 3.2 
1116a6-18). 

* Or. 7.20. 

35 "The attribution to Diodorus of Tarsus attempted by Harnack did not meet with 
acceptance; cf. Quasten op. cit. (n. 12) 400-401, CPG 1.34-35; but cf. the impressive list 
of philosophical works cited above at n. 12. 

?$ Cf. J. Mansfeld, 'Aristotle, Plato, and the Preplatonic doxography and chrono- 
graphy', in G. Cambiano (ed.), Storiografia e dossografia nella filosofia antica (Turin 
1986) 1-59, esp. 45ff., who modifies the traditional view which has dominated the field 
since H. Diels' magisterial Doxographi Graeci (Berlin 1879), namely that philosophical 
doxography starts with Aristotle, Theophrastus and the Peripatetic school. For a sum- 
mary of the Greek doxographical tradition, mainly based on Diels, see B. Wyss, Art. 
*Doxographie', RAC 4 (1959) 197-210. 

7 Ref. 10.7.4, from Sex. Emp. Adv. math. 10.310-318. 

? Art. cit. 223. On the Patristic version of Aristotle's doctrine of Providence see A. P. 
Bos, Providentia divina (Assen 1976) Sff. 

? Coh. ad Gent. 5: 'ApuaxoxéNne 8€, ày xà npóc ' AA£Eav6pov xóv Maxe6ó6va AóY« avxopóv xwa 
tfj; énutoO gtÀocoqíac éxciÜÉuevoc ópov, caos xai qavepig civ IIA&ccvoc &vatpet OÓEav, ox év 
tfj topiet o0cí(q xóv Ücóv elvat Aéycv: &AX&, xéumtov aiÜEpióv «t xoi duexá(Antov &vanA&cvcov 
cópa, év toto aOtÓv tlva( qrotv. Yéypage Yoüv oütmg Oo)x dg Évtot tv mepl xOÓ Ütiov 
rÀnpgeAoÓvtcov év tfj nupiet oDo(a x0v Ocóv elvat qactwv. The words that are being approx- 
imately cited are: De mundo 2, 392a6-8 o)pavoü 9& xai &oxpuv obcíav uiv ai0épa xaXoüutv, 
OUx, óQ Tiv&c, Ot «xÓ mupor obcav aiüccÜo,, mxAnugeAoDvceg mepl vij» mÀtciotov mupóe 
&nTnAAeYvuévnv, &AX& Otà x0 &ei Üeiv xuxAoqopouuévny. .. 

* E. Bignone, L' Aristotele perduto e la formazione filosofica di Epicuro (Florence 
1936); G. Lazzati, L'Aristotele perduto e gli scrittori cristiani (Rome 1938); L. Alfonsi, 
"Traces du jeune Aristotle dans la Cohortatio ad Gentiles faussement attribuée à Justin', 
VChr 2 (1948) 65-88, *Motivi tradizionali del giovane Aristotele in Clemente Alessandrino 
e in Atenagora, VChr 7 (1953) 129-142; *Echi del giovane Aristotele in Taziano', in 
Mémorial Gustave Bardy (— REAug 2 (1956)) 2.251-256. 

*"5 Cf. esp. J. Pépin, Théologie cosmique et théologie chrétienne (Paris 1964); A. P. Bos, 
On the elements (Assen 1972). 

" As suggested by H. Cherniss, 7he Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa, University of 
California publications in Classical Philology 11.1 (Berkeley 1930) 6. 

** Note, however, that from the point of view of the reconstruction of the doxographical 
tradition Theodoret's contribution was of inestimable value; cf. Diels op. cit. (n. 36) 
45-48. 

^ See the appendix at the end of the article. 

5 Cf. art. cit. 225, 259 and passim. 

*$5 Or. 27.10. At 254, 260 Festugiére emphasizes Origen's text at C. Cels. 1.10, where 
Aristotelian ethics are described as the most humane (&vOpcoxuxotatov). There is a textual 
problem here; if one follows the text in Borret (SCAhr 132, 102.14ff.) and reads 
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ta£&tvotépov instead of camewócepov, then in this text Origen is not actually reproaching the 
Peripatetics as Festugiere thought, but giving a reason why one might be attracted to the 
Peripatetic atpeotc. 

* Cf. the recent studies of J. Cooper, Reason and human good in Aristotle (Cambr. 
Mass. 1975); D. Keyt, 'Intellectualism in Aristotle', in G. C. Simmons (ed.), Paideia: 
special Aristotle issue (1978) 138-157; M. Nussbaum, 77e fragility of goodness: luck and 
ethics in Greek tragedy and philosophy (Cambridge 1986). 

*5* The most positive attitude would be that of Clement, who at Str. 5.166 argues that 
the true Gnostic should use the body and the three Peripatetic goods, but do so as a 
1ápouxoc (with reference to Gen. 23:4). Even if the &yaf& are recognized as such, and not 
as àOt&gopa, we are still a long way away from Aristotle. 

An 7r. 2:2: 

5*  Excepting the puzzling remark in Hippolytus' first doxographical account, 1.20.3-4 
81.13 Marcovich: xai oxs6óv xà nÀciota «à IlAá&vcowt oóuqovóc éottw. nÀT|v x00 mepl. duxTic 
OóYuatoc: ó uiv Yàp IIA&tov àfávatov, ó 9€ 'AptovotéAngc éniótagévew (*) xai uexà cabo. xai 
ta&otnv évagav((eo0at t méumzto oca, 8 onot(Üecat elvat [uexà] x&v XAXcv ceooápov... 
Aentócxepov, olov rveüga. But the view that the substance of the soul is the fifth element does 
have echoes in Cicero 7D 1.22, 41, 65 and other writers. 

5' Clement Sfr. 5.88.1, Origen C. Cels. 3.80. 

? Ref. 7.19.5. 

? On this long-standing controversy see now V. Kal, On intuition and discursive reason- 
ing in Aristotle (Leiden 1987) 91-109. 

5* Ref. 7.19.7 (God's activity), 7.19.2 (no Providence). 

55  Athenagoras Leg. 6.3; Clement Str. 1.176.2; Origen C. Cels. 7.3, 2.13. 

** Clement Protr. 66.4: xai 6 Ye «fj; aipéoecg [1oo IIepvtáxou] xafjp, t&v óA«cv o9 vorjoac tóv 
xaépa,, xÓv xaÀoóp.evov Üraxov dux|v elvat xoo xavtóc olexat tovtéott toO xóopou tTv duxTiv Ocóv 
óroAau&vov «tóc abc rtpue(pevot. Ó Yáp cot uéxpt cri; oeA fivc acri; Otopiltov tT|v trpóvotav, 
Éretxat tÓv xóapu.ov Ücóv fiyoó[.evoc reprtpérecxot, tóv &potpov tob Ocob Ocóv Govua(Gov. Festugiére 
art. cit. 252n. regards the description Ürza«xov as a strong allusion to the De mundo; but 
cf. Pépin op. cit. (n. 41) 144, who points out the Xenocratean background. Moreover, 
where does the De mundo speak of a world soul in a manner comparable to Clement's 
text? Note that it is misleading to extract from this text, as Waszink art. cit. (n. 8) 659 
does, that Clement calls Aristotle *'Vater der Háresie'. 

3 Cicero DND 1.33, Min. Felix Oct. 19.9; cf. Pépin /oc. cit. 

5* Clement Str. 7.101.4: cg 9£ é&v xpóooyn vt; Ioyou&yco, Yecopyóv a0tóv movfjott,... xoi 
'Oufjpo voumtfv», x«i IIópoovt éptotuxóv, xoi Anooévet Gfitopa, xai Xpuotrmo OtxAextixóv, xoi 
" AptaxotéAet quatxóv, xai quiócogov ITA&tovt, oUtoc ó và xopic ne óp.evoc xoi «ij 6ofe(on 9U aoto0 
xaxa xoAXovÜioac rxpogrte(a ceX&cg ExceAetvat xot eixóva toO 019a0x&A0u £v capxi nepuxoAov Osóc. 
5?  Opif. 7-12, Aet. 10ff.; cf. D. T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato 
(Leiden 1986) 100, 394-6, 476-9. 

$9 Ref. 7.19.5, 21.1, 21.4 (oUttoc (00v 6) o)x àv tóc éxoíinos xóau.ov ox Ov(xa) &E o0x Óvtcv); 
Osborne's view (op. cit. (n. 6) 62) that Hippolytus realizes that both Aristotle and 
Basilides refuse to ascribe creatorship to their highest god is, to my mind, overly subtle. 
$! Hex. 1.2-3. 

$?? Pépin op. cit. 493-512 has argued that the early Aristotle propounded some sort of 
*création réfléchie', and that a residue of this position remains in the doxography at 
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Ambrose Hex. 1.1.1, in which Aristotle is credited with a third principle operatorium in 
addition to materia and species. This view is highly controversial. Contrast the position 
of J. Mansfeld, who argues that in the De philosophia Aristotle only spoke of a demiurgic 
god ex hypothesi; cf. *Providence and the destruction of the universe in early Stoic 
thought', in M. J. Vermaseren (ed.), Studies in Hellenistic religions (Leiden 1979) 142. 
$ Already in Philoponus De aeternitate mundi; later—notoriously—in medieval phi- 
losophy. 

$* Art. cit. 233 on Adv. Haer. 2.14.5; on this text see now A. Le Boulluec, Za notion 
d'hérésie dans la littérature grecque IF-IIIe siécles (Paris 1985) 1.140, who points to the 
similar remark in Tertullian, De praescr. 7.2. The theme is thus already present in the 
second and early third centuries; but cf. n. 56 above. 

$5 QOne still has to refer to the rather dated studies of E. Vandenbussche, 'La part de la 
dialectique dans la théologie d'Eunomius «le technologue»', RHE 40 (1944) 47-72; J. de 
Ghellinck, *Un aspect de l'opposition entre héllenisme et christianisme: l'attitude vis-à-vis 
de la dialectique dans les débats trinitiares', in Patristique et Moyen age: études d'histoire 
littéraire et doctrinal (Brussels-Paris 1948) 3.247-310. Waszink does not touch on this 
aspect in his art. cit. (n. 8). 

$6. A. Gunthór's view (Studia Anselmiana 11, 1941) that all the dialogues including this 
one are by Didymus has not met with favour; cf. A. Heron JTS 24 (1973) 102. 

*' Dial. c. Maced. 2 PG 28.1336D: MAKEA. àAA& x& óp.oo00t& Éxovot poünoxeiuévny oDoíav. 
'OPO. oix &Anfàc Aévetc: xai Y&p ój.o000016c &£ottv Tj Ebo tà ' Aag, xai o0x Éyouct rpoUroxetuévny 
otcíav &vÜpcrov. M. à civ Yfjv Éxovot npoüroxtuévny. "'O. &AX' o0 8t xo0x6 elatw Óuooóctot, 
énei07] £x jc Yi; elotv, à Oct tv atÓv Extbéxovtat Aóvov cfi; obo(ac. M. &yco 6$ 0X xo0to Aéyco 
ó[.oouG(ouc, érei57) Ex cric atis elatv oDoíac, &x trj; Yrs. O. eire o0v xai voUc xóvac, xai toUc Optic, 
xai x&vta. tà &AÀXa Ca, óuoobota toig XvOpc ot xai o9 uóvov tà &KAova Goa, AA xal tX qut&, 
xai et tt Écepóv éottw ix cfi YTjg. Óp.ovópog Yàp mávta Yfjiva xaÀoUvvat XÀÀ' o) tÓv a)tÓv 
émiOExovtat Aóvov cfi; otoíac. M. &yà ox &xoAov0o 'AptatoxéAe.. 'O. o062 yàp &yo. M. àA& 
'" AptatotéAmgc exe t&v Óp.cvOpuov 1óv Aóvov tfj; oDa(ac Exepov elvat. 'O. a0 68 xóv atv elvat Aóvov 
AéYetc tij; oooíac &vÜpcorov xai Óvov, xai BodGv, xai rov, xai àv XAAov oov; M. vat. 'O. xóv 
atv po AóYvov Exec tfj; o0c(ac xot; &AÓóvotc; M. vat. ex cric fic Y&p éyevóueOa má&vcec. 'O. evo 
£v 00x ' ApiatoxéAet &xoAovO Gv, &AX* abcr; xri XÀ mela, v&v óc vOpuov xv AÓvov cfi; obo(ag o0 tóv 
«010v ÀAévc, o00& caUtà toi &AÓYotc tà Aoyixóá. xc 6€ aipexuxóc *"napacuveDAf Ur xotc xcfiveat xotg 
&vof|totc, xai coton adxotg ^ (Ps. 48:13). M. ur, Oppise OtxAevóusvoc. 'O. éyo o*x ofp(t- &XX' 
7| oT, Qoi, xob0to cuvf|Ya ve. 

$$! '[Ihe most recent discussion in R. Mortley, Prom word to silence (Bonn 1986) 
2.128-159. 

$$ Socrates HE 4.7, PG 67.475: tva 0€ uj 6ó&cyu.ev Aotibopía x&ptv vota Aéyew, atijc Exáxove 
tfj; Eóvouíou qovrj;, ola coqtópevoc rep OeoU Aéyew voÀuà. qnoi Yàp xav A&Eww c&Oe- 0 Otcóc 
epi tfjg éautoU odoí(ag o00É£v xÀÉov Tj.v én(otvatat 000€ £ottw atr) uXAAov u£v éxe(vo, Ticxov 56 
Tjuiv Ytvcoxop.évn. &ÀX* Orep &v eioetrpiev Titel; epi atio, toUto mávtoc xàxtivog ol6tv: 0 0. aO 
xóÀtw Éxtivoc, toUto eüpfjoetg &rapaAAóxtoc £v Tiuiv. 

? But with the qualifications expressed at Met. A 2 982b29ff., a 1 993a30ff. 

" DecGhellinck art. cit. (n. 65) 297ff. 

7? [n Ps. 51.4-52.25 Doutreleau-Gesché-Gronewald. This controverts the remark of De 
Ghellinck art. cit. 276 (who could not yet have had access to this text). 

7 E.g. Greg. Nyss. C. Eun. 3.5.6. 
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^ Or. 23.12; imitated by Epiphanius Panar. 76.37.16. 

'5 Cf. J. A. Aertsen, Nature and creature: Thomas Aquinas! way of thought (Leiden 
1987) 40ff., 347ff. 

'5 Cf. E. Gilson, Le Thomisme: introduction au systéme de Saint Thomas d'Aquin 
(Paris 1927) 202. 

" Cf. Kal op. cit. (n. 53) 104-108. 

"^ Art. cit. 263. 
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IGNATIUS 'TO THE ROMANS" AND I CLEMENT LIV-LVI 
BY 


CHRISTINE TREVETT 


There are many unsolved questions associated with the so-called Mid- 
dle Recension of the Ignatian letters. Why, for example, did the Syrian 
bishop who described himself as (condemned" (xoaxáxpixoc), on the one 
hand, yet fear, on the other hand, that Christians in Rome might really 
have the power to intercede and rob him of martyrdom? And what was 
the date of that martyrdom, given that his arrest seems indicative of the 
persecution of Christians while he mentions no such persecution to the 
churches he addresses and seems to presuppose that they are free to hold 
meetings? His concern instead is with internal difficulties and the 
danger of heresy. Lack of good church order worries him rather than 
relations with the authorities and he offers no guidance on behaviour 
under persecution. What had led to his own arrest, presumably in 
Antioch? And what was the nature and significance of that 'peace' 
which Antioch now enjoys, and of which he writes in the letters from 
Troas (Philadelphians, Smyrnaeans and To Polycarp)? Such questions 
form the background to the observations in this article. 


The bishop's situation 


Ignatius of Antioch was a prisoner under guard and en route to his 
death in Rome (Eph. 1,2; 11,2; Magn. 1,2; Trail. 1,1; Rom. 1,1; 4,1-2; 
5,1-3; Phid. 5,1; Smyrn. 4,2; 10,2; 11,1). To describe this imprisonment 
he uses words related to 9éojoc, in bonds! (cf. NT Eph. 3:1; 4:1; Phlm. 
1:9; Acts 23:18-20; 27:1, concerning Paul) and he says he is already con- 
demned (Eph. 12,1; Trall. 3,3; Rom. 4,3). If he is indeed a condemned 
criminal, possibly he has confessed to the crime concerned (confession 
was a determining factor in Pliny's condemnation of Christians in 
Bithynia); so why is he on the way to Rome? We do not know his status. 
However, if he were a Roman citizen then he might in Rome exercise 
his right of appeal (provocatio). But then would he have been a con- 
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fessed criminal or should other grounds for his condemnation be 
sought? Moreover, it hardly seems likely that this bishop would have 
appealed. He is, on the contrary, anxious lest the Roman church should 
intercede on his behalf (Rom. 1; 2; 4) when he is expecting, indeed hop- 
ing, to be thrown to the beasts (Eph. 1,2; Trail. 10,1; Rom. 1,1; 4,1-2; 
5,1-3; Smyrn. 4.2). Such an appeal, as a Roman citizen, does help to 
make sense of his journey, but unless he is truly a condemned man with- 
out Roman citizenship, why also is he *in bonds', contrary to the provi- 
sions of the /ex Iulia de vi publica (see Paulus Sent. 5,25. Cf. Acts 
22:29)? Nor should a citizen be expecting the kind of bloody end he is 
envisaging—cross, fire, beasts and so on (cf. Tertullian Scorp. 15; 
Eusebius HE v.1,43 and 47).! It is a confused and confusing scenario. 

Some of these inconsistencies might be accounted for if something 
unusual or irregular had occurred in the process of his arrest and trial. 
This would have given rise to further consultations and appeal. But 
Ignatius offers us no such answer. Stevan L. Davies suggested such an 
irregularity, viz. that he had been indicted in the absence of the gover- 
nor of Syria and that another official (the legate perhaps) had taken 
action without waiting for the governor's return. This might have occur- 
red when Julius Quadratus Bassus was campaigning with those forces 
which (perhaps) he commanded.? And if the bishop's position were 
indeed to be reconsidered in Rome, Davies suggested, then the year 113 
must be a ferminus ante quem for that action. Trajan left Rome in 
October of that year in preparation for his Parthian campaigns. 

This is an interesting suggestion but entirely hypothetical. Bassus 
himself is an enigmatic figure. There is not even certainty that he was 
governor of Syria between 110-113 C.E.? And as for Trajan's departure, 
that need not provide a closing date, since an appeal case (if such this 
was) would be delegated to the praefectus urbi.* Although, on other 
grounds, I prefer a pre 115 C.E. date for the bishop's arrest (that being 
the year of a major earthquake in Antioch, which occurrence might 
possibly have led to ill-feeling against Christians?), and although indeed 
I would opt for a pre-111 (Pliny-Trajan correspondence) date, I do not 
find Davies's proposed explanations convincing. There is no easy 
answer to the question of date either. 

I tend to take the bishop at his word when he says he is a condemned 
man. But the question remains, why is he going to Rome? The truth is 
that we do not know. Pliny sent Roman citizens to the capital, without 
indicating that he was obliged to do so (Letters x.96,4). Indeed it is 
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possible that receiving punishment in Rome was not that uncommon, if 
no appeal were envisaged and/or those concerned were confessed 
criminals. In Eph. 12,2 for example Ignatius writes of Ephesus as 'a 
highway for those who are slain for God's sake! and there is no good 
cause to argue that Ignatius is being guarded as a solitary, or solitary 
Christian prisoner (pace Davies and Rius-Camps$). Ten guards, the 
number of which he writes, is surely excessive for a leader of a minor, 
if illicit cult. So perhaps, for whatever reason, numbers of prisoners not 
infrequently made the lengthy journey to Rome. A simple explanation 
might be that offered by P. N. Harrison when he commented on the 
*wholesale massacres' which took place in the arena, e.g. in the excesses 
of the triumphs after the Dacian campaigns. Replenishments from the 
provinces must have been needed, he argued, so that *every proconsul 
in the empire must have been bombarded periodically with urgent 
requests." 

But if this is so, having declared himself condemned and *in bonds', 
what can Ignatius mean by those statements which suggest some special 
power on the part of Roman Christians to intervene on his behalf? I 
shall return to this question later. 


*Peace! in Antioch 


In my doctoral dissertation I argued that the Christian community in 
Antioch was a troubled and divided one.* And our bishop, if he was 
indeed writing in the reign of Trajan, is active in (and provides valuable 
evidence for) a time of transition in the churches. Two quotations will 
illustrate briefly what I mean: 

(1) from the probably Syrian Didache, section 15 (emphasis mine) 
* Appoint for yourselves bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord...meek 
men...for they also minister to you the ministry of the prophets and 


teachers. Therefore do not despise them, for they are your honourable men 
together with the prophets and teachers" 


(2) Ignatius's advice to his fellow bishop Polycarp of Smyrna (2,1; 
4,1-2) 


*Not all wounds are healed by the same plaster. Relieve paroxysms by 
poultices...Stand fast. let the meetings be more frequent." 


Some of the tensions associated with this time of transition, I have sug- 
gested, are to do with differing views of ministry—the prophetic versus 
the priestly, the bishop—ordered practices of congregations versus the 
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liturgical freedom and response to the movement of the Spirit associated 
with groups who valued still the kind of prophecy of which the Didache 
speaks." Moreover in Antioch, a city associated with the names of 
Menander, Saturninus and others, the presence of heretical teachings 
would further exacerbate stresses within congregations. Since I argue in 
this way, then, it is not surprising that I regard the *peace' established 
in Antioch as referring to a lull in, if not the cessation of, internal strife. 

This is not a peculiar view. But other explanations for '(peace' have 
been proposed. We have (a) the view that in the absence of its bishop 
the See of Antioch would have been experiencing difficulty or would 
have been in greater danger of succumbing to changes in Church order, 
or even heresy. The (re-)establishment of peace, therefore, would 
signify the appointment of a successor to Ignatius. And we have (b) the 
view that peace marks the end of that time of persecution as a result of 
which Ignatius himself suffered.'^ None of these three explanations 
excludes the others entirely, of course. For example, problems arising 
from unrest internal to the Christian community might have offered 
*occasion to the heathen', of the kind Ignatius writes of in Trail. 8,2." 
And action by the authorities might have followed. So too might the 
closing of Christian ranks to bring peace. And whether or not persecu- 
tion is ended and all internal unrest has ceased, Ignatius would certainly 
regard the appointment of a bishop as a unifying move to be welcomed. 
But since our bishop is much concerned about 'division' (usetouóc) when 
it rears its head in the churches,"? and since it seems to me that his 
language and teaching must be the product, at least in part, of his 
experiences in Antioch, ? then internal unrest must be a good candidate 
as the explanation for the lack of Antiochene peace before Ignatius 
heard news of change. Possibilities (a) and (b) deserve consideration, 
however. 

The end of persecution is a challenging option. So why isn't that the 
most likely explanation? Because (pace Zahn, Lightfoot, Kleist, 
Camelot and even Origen Hor. vi in Lucam and Eusebius HE iii. 33,1) 
the bishop does not write of Christians being harrassed; he offers 
scarcely any guidance for dealing with the heathen and none about rela- 
tions with the authorities. Only Jesus and the prophets are described as 
*persecuted' (Magn. 8,2; Trall. 9,1). Certainly it would have taken a 
number of weeks for news of the end of persecution to reach Ignatius, 
but unless we posit the existence of a government proclamation (of 
which we have no record), then a longer period would surely need to 
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elapse before Christians were free of threat, as F. W. Schlatter has 
Observed.'* Nor is it self-evident that Ignatius would be pleased, as he 
clearly is at the news of peace, to hear of the end of persecution. The 
Antiochene church has its peace and its proper greatness now restored 
to it (Smyrn. 11,2): sipgnveóovotw xai &xéAaBQov có iOtow uéycÜog xoi 
&xexaceovóÓTn acotg x0 iOuov ccguxcetov. But this statement must be 
weighed against that of Rom. 3,3 where the great work of the Church 
(as distinct, perhaps, from its rhetoric) is shown precisely when the 
world hates it: o9 xetopiovric xó £pyov &ÀAA& ueyéOouc £otiv Óó Xpiotuavtouóc, 
óxav utoficat 0x0 xócpov. It is true that this greatness in Smyrn. 11,2 has 
sometimes been taken to indicate a recovery in church membership after 
a period of martyrdoms and defections, but in these letters uéye0oc tends 
to mean moral and spiritual stature!'$ rather than physical size and the 
significance of Smyrn. 11,2-3 may be illustrated by reference to Pol. 
253. 

These passages refer to a harbour/haven (Atwévoc/Atuévo), and to calm 
(£56(a) in the former (cf. the *fine weather' of Matt. 16:2). And this calm 
and haven of the Antiochenes, to which Smyrnaeans should also aspire, 
is much more likely to be freedom from communal strife and strange 
doctrine than from persecution. Why? Because Ignatius's advice to 
Polycarp abounds with metaphors indicative of stress and strife in the 
community, metaphors derived from medicine (plastering wounds, 
poulticing irritations); from the sea—of the storm-tossed sailor and the 
bishop as pilot; of the bishop as smitten anvil and himself the subduer 
of troublesome elements." It would seem that unity, rather than 
freedom from persecution, is likely to be the sought-after haven and the 
seal of greatness. And unity it is which produces peace (Eph. 13,1-2 cf. 
Eph. Inscr.). It is faction which brings the supremacy of the devil's 
works (Eph. 13; Phid. 8; Trall. 7-8) over the mighty work of the Church 
(Rom. 3,3; 7,1-2 cf. NT Eph. 1:19ff.; 2:2). 

P. N. Harrison some years ago examined the Ignatian uéye0oc and 
Auf» terminology, and also the use of the verb eipnveóew. This last, he 
pointed out,'* is not linked with persecution in this period. Rather, in 
the New Testament it is found in association with Christian faction- 
mongering and freedom therefrom (Mk. 9:50; Rom. 12:18; 2 Cor. 
13:11; 1 Thess. 5:13). And in / Clement it is closely associated with con- 
cord (ópovoía, a favourite Ignatian term also). Both of these suppose 
lack of division and dissent (7 Clement xx,10f; 1xi,1; lxii,2f; lxiii,2; 
Ixv,1). In the Syrian Didache, too, we find o9 xovfoe; (emended as in 
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many editions from moÜfjse) oxíoua cipnveDoeu; 0€ uoxopévouc (4,3 cf. 
Hermas Vis. iii.5,1; 1i1.12.3 and especially i11.6,3). Peace was what had 
characterized the Corinthian church (to which Clement writes) before 
schism and sedition had arisen there (i1.2-131.12,3). Peace would be 
restored if the schismatic concerned were to perceive the error and 
depart (liv.2). So in Ignatius too, I suggest, it is freedom from division 
and dissent which is referred to when he writes of peace now in Antioch 
(Phid. 10,1; Smyrn. 11,2; Pol. 7,2). And this understanding is sup- 
ported by his statement that the church which is schism-free enjoys 
*peace in flesh and spirit! (7rall. Inscr.; 2,1f; 8,1; cf. Eph.Inscr.; 13,1- 
2). It is not the end of persecution Ignatius has in mind. 

But what of the suggestion that peace indicates the appointment of 
a bishop in Antioch? Streeter in 7he Primitive Church (1929) wrote of 
the extreme anxiety in regard to the election of his successor' which 
Ignatius voiced in the Smyrna epistles (pp. 175f), for *till the new bishop 
was seated in his chair, Ignatius's life's work was in peril'. There can 
be no doubt that Ignatius was concerned about (some would say 
Obsessed with) the authority of bishops, but Streeter's assertion is very 
misleading. In the Smyrna epistles he is concerned about the church in 
Antioch. He wants Asian Christians to pray for it, and when he hears 
of peace there, he writes in the Troas letters of the need to send envoys. 
But nowhere in the letters is it suggested that this concern has to do with 
the absence of a bishop. Equally misleading (though it acknowledges the 
existence of competing factions in the church of Antioch) is Streeter's 
assertion on p. 158 that 'the high satisfaction expressed by Ignatius at 
the election of his successor shows that the hierarchical party had 
definitely triumphed at Antioch'. Harrison regarded this position as an 
extreme one, and he is right. No successor is mentioned, as surely he 
would be, and by name."? 

Recently F. W. Schlatter has applied himself to Streeter's claim, in 
"Ihe Restoration of Peace in Ignatius! Antioch'. I would agree 
wholeheartedly with Schlatter's concluding statement, viz. 'Ignatius had 
suffered in Antioch at the hands of those who...would not admit the 
validity of his role as bishop'.?? But I am unconvinced by his argument 
about Ignatius' fears during the interval sede vacante. 

Rom. 9,1 (so Schlatter argues) corresponds stylistically to EpA. 10,1f; 
Magn. 7,1f and Pid. 3,1f (imperative, sometimes a statement of that 
which requires change, statement of expected results). So in Rom. 9 to 
have God caring for Antioch is fabnormal', and Jesus Christ is its 
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required bishop. He, after all, is unique in communicating the mind of 
God, and bishops have that same communicative role in the churches 
(Eph. 3,2). Revealing himself through the Son it is the Father who 
ensures that the bishop presides in God's likeness (Eph. 6,1; Magn. 6,1; 
8,1). And while God, the present Shepherd of the church in Antioch, 
listens to prayers for it, these will only be seen to have been answered 
when Jesus Christ will be its bishop. Right doctrine will have triumphed 
with the ousting of this *Old Testament description for God'. Schlatter, 
then, is positing the presence in Antioch of those whose Christology is 
not like the bishop's own (cf. PAhid. 8) and who look to Old Testament 
models (Schlatter believes that the confrontation with Judaizers des- 
cribed in PA/d. 8 took place in Antioch). The dissenters, who combined 
Judaism with docetism, might well have been content with no bishop at 
all in Antioch, something very worrying to Ignatius. So his peace of 
mind comes when he hears news that the vacant chair has indeed been 
filled. 

Rom. 9 has to carry a great deal of weight in this analysis. Rightly 
Schlatter observes that it is unusual in the letters to describe Jesus Christ 
as bishop—and God as Shepherd too. But if this latter description is 
unacceptable to Ignatius (being indicative of a judaizing theology and 
ecclesiology), why is there no hint of censure regarding the term in Pid. 
2,1 (of God? of Christ? of the local bishop who is the type of God?)? 
And if failure to appoint had indeed been the cause of his anxiety, why, 
I ask again, does the writer who discourses so much on bishops and who 
helps them in the churches (with the exception, interestingly, of the let- 
ter to the church in Rome) fail (1) to make it clear that this was his con- 
cern and (ii) to name his much-desired successor? The silence is no less 
odd if we assume that in Smyrn. 11,2 (with its referenct to «ó iOtov 
ocp.acetov) the establishment of a proper hierarchy is hinted at, rather 
than moral or spiritual stature. I find it hard to take seriously sugges- 
tions that the appointment of a new bishop is meant when Ignatius 
writes of peace in Antioch. But I would not deny that Christians of 
Ignatian persuasion there would have gone on valuing such an office. 
The explanation that peace has been restored between factions in the 
community seems to me the most likely explanation. 

It is not the purpose of this study to establish the nature of that dis- 
sent or internal dispute which is posited. But briefly some indication 
should be given of the kinds of suggestions which have been put forward 
to explain the faction-mongering and its end. 
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Rius-Camps, in his individualistic analysis of the Middle Recension,?' 
wrote of dissent which calmed with the arrest of the bishop himself, so 
that peace was established. The discussion recorded in PA/d. 8 between 
Ignatius and judaizers probably alluded, he suggested, 'to the critical 
situation created in Syria that ended in his condemnation' (pp. 138, 
146). Gnostic and judaizing factions were at odds. The authorities were 
alerted, and the bishop, who was in debate with both, became a 
prisoner. 

Strife and quarreling (later mitigated) might have led to complaints 
from the populace, it has been posited, and thereafter the involvement 
of the authorities.?? And in Searching in the Syntax of Things Laeuchli 
remarked similarly that *one is tempted to ask if Ignatius was turned in 
by his foes or if his arrest was related to disturbances either within rival 
Christian communities or between Christian and Jewish groups.'? 

There is nothing to suggest directly that opponents of our bishop had 
sought his arrest, but it seems to me that Ignatius had perhaps been 
accused of a certain high-handedness during his time in Antioch, and 
that his relations with some in the community there had been strained. 
He is reticent in writing of his Antioch experiences. He does not pen a 
letter to his former community and asks to be remembered to non of 
its Christians. He warns fellow bishops (possibly in the light of his own 
experience) against troublesome elements, against those who do not suf- 
ficiently honour the bishop, 'division', *heresy' and so on. And at the 
same time the language of self-depreciation is marked in the letters, with 
Ignatius insisting he is the least (£oxacoc) of the Christians of Antioch? 
and not one to claim an 'Apostolic' position for himself.?* He is insis- 
tent, too, that he is not a burden on those he has met (Phid. 6,3)5 and 
declares that he will cease to be burdensome at all with his death (Rom. 
4,3). Our biship protests too much I think, bearing in mind the adage 
that what no one questions no one defends or (as here) that without the 
accusation the defence seems unnecessary. Our man, it would seem, had 
not been loved unreservedly. And the paroxysms of which Ignatius 
writes in Pol. 2,1 may well suggest a kind of irritating contentiousness 
or provocative action which had the potential to flare up and to create 
even greater difficulties for a community. In Antioch at an earlier date 
Paul and Barnabas had parted company after just such a *paroxysm' 
(Acts 15:39). 

Or was it, as Corwin has suggested, that the repentance of the most 
troublesome and dangerous of the factions, the docetists (called 
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misleadingly Gnostics by many writers), brought peace to strife-torn 
Antioch??s This seems to me an unlikely solution to the problem. For 
while Ignatius is extremely anxious that docetism should not have influ- 
ence in churches (e.g. 7rall. 9-11; Smyrn. 2-5) and that 'flesh' and 
*'spirit' alike should be viewed rightly," the alleged 'tragic schism" in 
Antioch involving docetists (of which Corwin writes) would not so 
easily be remedied. Even in the Troas letters Ignatius is saying that such 
repentance is next to impossible (Smyrn. 4,1; 5,2), and he gives no hint 
that it has occurred. The harshest of language in these letters is reserved 
for the error of docetism. 

Regardless of the nature of the disputes in Antioch (and the very 
existence of such disputes can not be established with certainty), what 
is to be made of Rom. 4,1 and Smyrn. 4,2, the language of which has 
suggested to Josep Rius-Camps, at least, that the Syrian bishop volun- 
tarily gave himself over to the authorities? The rest of this study will be 
given to consideration of that and related questions, and the possible 
bearing upon them of the first epistle of Clement. 


Ignatius and the church in Rome 


The Rius-Camps view of the Ignatian letters is a distinctive one. He 
posits two writers: the original, late first century biship who was con- 
demned by the authorities, after which event troublesome Antiochenes 
repented of their actions and declared peace; and a third century forger 
who created the so-called Troas epistles by excising sections of the 
Smyrna correspondence and adding to them, interpolating the 
remainder of the original letters to cover his tracks. The Roman letter, 
according to Rius-Camps' analysis, was untouched, however, since its 
different history of transmission meant it was unknown to the forger. 
The original Ignatius, Rius-Camps argues, was not a victim of persecu- 
tion but rather of internal quarrels, and he had given himself up, as a 
church leader who felt himself responsible for the uproar (p. 142). By 
p. 274 he can assert that *it is taken for granted that it was the result 
of a grave tumult provoked in the heart of the Syrian communities by 
the two opposing factions...(and) the Roman authorities are satisfied 
with giving them a lesson by condemning the ringleader of the supposed 
rebellion'. Our bishop, as described by Rius-Camps, is an extremely 
important figure, around whom elaborate precautions are taken. He is 
a solitary such prisoner and martyr (p. 131), a view with which I cannot 
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concur. In Rorn. 4,1 and Smyrn. 4,2 however, our martyr does indeed 
declare that he dies willingly?* and that he has given himself to death: 
Ott éco) éxov on£p cob &nrovfjoxw and «( 6& xai éxutóv £xOotov O£Ocxa cà 
Oav&tc, npóc nop, npóc u&yotpav, xpóc Ónota; Moreover, he does not wish 
Roman Christians to interfere and prevent that death. I shall return to 
the Rius-Camps view in due course. But it may be that in the Roman 
letter there lie hints of explanations of some of those questions referred 
to at the outset; of just the kinds of questions, indeed, which led Rius- 
Camps in the first place to posit anomalies in the fextus receptus which 
might be explained only by reference to forgery. Let us turn to the letter 
concerned. 

In many respects this Roman letter is unlike the others. Ignatius does 
not write of division or error in it. There is no call for loyalty to the 
bishop, indeed no reference to the existence of a bishop in Rome, or to 
any other officers either.?? And had he known of such a bishop, it seems 
inconceivable that he would not have mentioned the person. He names 
no Roman Christians in it and presumably none are known to him per- 
sonally. But he desires ardently to make contact with them (1,1). He 
does know some things about the church in Rome however. He knows, 
for example, that its love will help to preserve the Syrian church in his 
absence (9,1). He knows that in its region it enjoys a presidency which 
is one of love (Inscr; 1,2; 9,1).?? He knows it is free of alien influences 
and is pleasing to God (Inscr; 2,1) and he praises it more than the other 
churches. He knows of its association with Peter and Paul too (4,3)— 
perhaps he knew the tradition of their martyrdom there. He knows that 
it has issued certain teaching with which he desires to comply (3,1). And 
that teaching will be of interest in this study. 

If Ignatius had not met Roman Christians, what then was the source 
of his knowledge about them, and in particular his knowledge of 
instructions emanating from Rome? Was that source Clement's epistle 
to the church in Corinth perhaps? This is a view associated again with 
B. H. Streeter, so I shall begin with him. 

In 7he Primitive Church Streeter suggested that / Clement was 
influential in determining Ignatius's understanding of office and order 
in the Church. Indeed it was one of those documents, he maintained, 
which should be studied *as efficient causes of the situation which fol- 
lowed next'. / Clement, written in the name of the Roman church by 
an author not named in the text (and without reference to a bishop in 
Rome, I might add), claimed for itself the inspiration of the Spirit (lix,1; 
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Ixii1,2). Its purpose was to promote good order among the Corinthians 
at a time when sedition and hostility to some church officials were 
realities. / Clement lxiii,2 and 4 make its intentions clear, and in these 
peace and concord figure large (eipfjvn, ópuóvota). Streeter noted that the 
name of Clement is associated with that of Peter in documents cir- 
culated in Syria,?! in some of which documents church order is a major 
concern. The promotion of a kind of order became associated, then, 
with the Roman church and 'Clement's genuine epistle was one of the 
chief weapons wielded by the dominating personality of Ignatius in a 
lifelong battle for ecclesiastical discipline! .?? This document, therefore, 
became the magna charta of episcopal authority in Syria. But in fact, 
Streeter argues, it was an Ignatian misunderstanding of it which caused 
him to champion the threefold deacons-presbyters-bishop hierarchy, a 
misunderstanding of / Clement x1,5 and the description of Jewish 
officials. The High Priest (and the resident prophet of Didache 12 
would come to the mind of a Syrian) would harden into the equivalent 
of an order 'hierarchically distinct from the other presbyters' (p. 158). 

Clement, it should be noted, figures in Hermas Vis. ii. 4,3 as the 
transmitter of teaching to other churches, and it was Bauer's view in 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, too, that the Clementine 
letter was influential and had enjoyed a distribution wider than just to 
Corinth. Knowledge of / Clement, then, would perhaps account for the 
statement in Rom. 3,1 that the Roman church had instructed (£6:6&£a«c) 
others.?? 

In Rom. 3,1 when he writes of those things he wants to see validated, 
and when he writes of Roman teaching and commands (£vxéAAeo0c) the 
language he uses, including QéBatoc, occurs elsewhere in his letters in 
association with his teaching on church unity. And in his eyes unity is 
achieved through adherence to sound doctrine and obedience to officers 
of the Church (Magn. 4,1; 13,1; Phid. Inscr; Smyrn. 8,1-2; cf. Eph. 9,2; 
Trall. 13,2 while commands! in Phid. 1,1 may have a more general 
significance). As for the Roman church, which he praises lavishly, its 
Christians are united in positive response to the commandments (Inscr). 
Our bishop uses the term dogma in much the same way (Magn. 13,1); 
OtatácoQ, OtávaYvua (Eph. 3,1; Trall. 3,3; 7,1) refer to teaching 
Apostolically derived (cf. Rom. 4,3), such as Ignatius is unworthy to 
offer; and again the contexts in which such language occurs suggest that 
he has unity and submission in mind.?* Ignatius, I would suggest, had 
experience of a situation where both were absent because of some Chris- 
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tians. Unity through loyalty to church leaders was what Clement was 
promoting too, of course. The Corinthian church had been steadfast 
(Qé£Batoc 1,2) in the apostolic faith until disloyalty to presbyters had mar- 
red its reputation (xlvii,6).? So can it be that our bishop, who abhors 
disloyalty, who fears schism, sedition and division (pepetouóg is not a 
Clementine term), and who says such loyalty accords with the mind of 
God, the leadings of the Spirit, and with commandments and Apostolic 
teaching too, has in mind / Clement in writing Rom. 3,1? Certainly 1 
Corinthians, which is a source known to both writers, would not 
account for his statement that Rome taught others; though schisma, 
eris, hairesis and so on are terms which occur in the Pauline work, and 
though Paul himself offers instructions in it (1 Cor. 7:17; 16,1).?* These 
instructions do not concern submission to officials. 

And of course there are numerous differences between the Ignatian 
and Clementine writings. Clement's mode of exegesis, his knowledge of 
the Old Testament and much of his language is quite foreign to the 
Syrian Bishop. But in ecclesiology Ignatius stands closer to Clement 
than to Paul, and both would argue that those who are at odds with 
appointed officers are at odds with the will/mind of God and with tradi- 
tion (/ Clement xiii,1f; lix,1; Phld. 7-8). The nature of the relationship 
(if any) between the Roman letter, in particular, and / Clement 1s 
deserving of further examination by scholars, though Streeter, Bauer, 
Beyschlag and Othmar Perler?' have made interesting contributions. 

There are other passages in the Roman epistle which may be better 
understood through comparison with some of the sentiments of / Cle- 
ment. There is Rom. 4,1-2, one of those Romans passages in which are 
preserved our bishop's more lurid descriptions of martyrdom. Ignatius 
writes of being God's wheat, ready to be ground by the beasts into 
Christ's pure bread. And he declares that he will entice the beasts to 
their duty (Rom. 5,2). 

When we turn to 7 Clement lvi we find reference to the righteous man 
who has no fear of such beasts (lvi,11) but who will come to the grave 
(x&goc cf. Rom. 4,2; Phid. 6,1) "like ripened wheat! which is harvested 
at the appropriate time (lvi,15). Xivog; and 1&goc are common to both 
writers. And in / Clement 1vi,12 is there perhaps a clue to Ignatius' 
observation that some people found the beasts unco-operative and in 
need of encouragement (Rom. 5,2)? Opec yàp &Ypvot eipnveocovcív cot 
reads / Clement 1vi,12. In other words, is Ignatius using this kind of 
language, which is peculiar to the Roman letter, in deliberate echo of 
material which has emanated from the Roman church? 
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And is there an explanation of sorts for our bishop's statements about 
the Romans interceding? He does not want such intercession, as Rom. 
4,1] makes clear, and it is difficult to imagine what power to intercede 
Roman Christians would have (though the presence of Christians in the 
Imperial household or bribery, or advice to him to recant [!], among 
other things, have been suggested as explanations). But is he perhaps 
echoing / Clement lvi again? This has as its subject the restoration of 
the erring and deliverance from evil and death. Interestingly it begins xoi 
Tiuet; oov évxioxcutv, 'let us intercede, then...' Did Ignatius misunder- 
stand the thrust of the passage? Did he reapply it freely, not seriously 
expressing the belief that Roman Christians did have the power to 
intercede but simply desiring to say that deliverance from physical death 
was not something he sought? 

1 Clement liv is of interest too. When, for example we look at the 
language of Rorn. 9,3 we see that he describes the love of the churches 
which received him and Christians going before him from city to city. 
Ignatius is being less than entirely honest. In Philadelphia neither he nor 
those who followed him had had a rapturous reception (PA/d. 7-8; 11). 
But is he in fact associating himself with the fulfilment of a Clementine 
promise, one given in liv,3? For in this passage we read of the person 
who will be received in every place. Intriguing possibilities about our 
bishop's situation are raised when we ask why the person described in 
] Clement will be positively so received. The answer is that faced with 
troubles, with stasis and eris and schismata (liv,2 cf. Eph. 8,1; PAld. 3,3 
and the merismos of which Ignatius more often writes) that person had 
voluntarily departed his place so that the flock might have peace. That 
person had acknowledged his own complicity in the troubled situation. 
And kings too, Clement writes, had sacrificed themselves—their blood 
ensuring rescue for their people (xpnouoóotr&vcec napédc xov éautoUc clo 
0&vaxov lv,1 cf. Rom. 4,1; Smyrn. 4,2). 

Did Ignatius, who likes the language of self-sacrifice (Eph. 21,1; 
Rom. 4,1f), who knows about division, warns against schism and dis- 
sent, who rejoices to hear of peace, know this Roman teaching about 
exemplary action? Didn't / Clement lv,2 show suffering and death as 
means to the ransoming of others?* and did Ignatius know that his own 
position—as bishop and in terms of his stance with regard to Church 
order and theology—had exacerbated or even helped to create, prob- 
lems of disunity among Antiochene Christians? Does such awareness on 
his part, and the possible existence of such difficulties, account for his 
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near silence about the church of Antioch and its Christians, for his war- 
nings to other bishops about the oversight of difficult people and for the 
self-depreciation in his language—describing himself as the /east 
Antiochene Christian, an abortion and unworthy (Rom. 9,2)? Is it not 
even as far-fetched as I used to think for Rius-Camps to have suggested 
that Ignatius had volunteered himself—given himself up—because of 
his sense of guilt at which was happening in the community (whatever 
that might have been)? It is at least clear that our bishop welcomed 
impending martyrdom and valued the spiritual openings which arrest 
had given him.?? Tentatively I would surmise, then, that Ignatius had 
realized the adverse impact of his teaching and considerable personality 
in Antioch. And it may be that he realized, too, that the ecclesiology he 
favoured, and promoted ardently, was for the time being incompatible 
with the needs and aspirations of many Antiochene Christians. Indeed 
it was creative of tensions among them. 

Perhaps he simply means it when in Rorn. 9,1 he declares that for 
Antioch *its bishop shall be Jesus Christ alone', and the love of a church 
(the Roman one) which has promoted unity as the ideal, above the 
aspirations of challenging individuals (though in a very different situa- 
tion). And if so, then it must be unlikely that the appointment of a suc- 
cessor as bishop wrought the peace in Antioch of which he writes, 
although the later episcopal lists, like Eusebius, offer Hero as his 
shadowy successor. But while Ignatius knows of bishops who are 
holding the line in Asian churches, he can write of no bishop of the 
church in Rome. And in Antioch, where the Gospel of Matthew may 
well have originated (with an ecclesiology very different from that of 
Ignatius in many respects*'), and in that region which probably saw the 
birth of the Didache as well (with the telling advice of Didache 15), the 
transition to the Ignatian model of the Church would surely not have 
been achieved easily. 

Peace came to Antioch after Ignatius had left it. It is not impossible 
that visible tensions in the Christian community of Antioch drew the 
attention of the authorities or at first, perhaps, of those who reported 
Christian activities. It is not impossible that Ignatius gave himself up. 
But neither possibility can be proved to have been true. It seems to me 
probable, however, that in the situation in which our bishop finds 
himself he finds encouragement in the sentiments of Clement's letter to 
the Corinthians, a letter which, in its promotion of unity, harmony and 
loyalty to leaders had bolstered the Ignatian admiration for the Roman 
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church. And in language reminiscent of that source he tells the Romans 
of his own experience and aspirations. 

Clement had written of the sending of prudent and faithful men to 
secure peace in Corinth (Ixiii,4). Now with news of peace in Antioch 
restored, Ignatius desires that delegates should travel there to offer con- 
gratulations PAid. 10,1-2; Smyrn. 11,3; Pol. 7,1-2. 

Perler discerned echoes of 7 Clement in the Roman letter from the 
Inscription onwards. But they may be more numerous and more signifi- 
cant for an understanding of Ignatius and his situation than has been 
recognized. 
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AUGUSTIN, *DE UTILITATE CREDENDI,, 
ÜBER DAS VERHÁALTNIS DES INTERPRETEN ZUM TEXT 


VON 
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Augustin verfasste *De utilitate credendi' als erstes Werk nach seiner 
Priesterweihe (391) in Hippo.' Den Zweck der Schrift sieht er darin, sei- 
nen Jugendfreund Honoratus für die catholica fides zurückzugewin- 
nen,? nachdem die beiden sich zusammen einst durch die Manicháer und 
ihre Verheissung, sie vermóchten rera et simplici ratione (2, p. 4,12f.) 
zu Gott hinzuführen, hatten blenden lassen. Dabei spricht Augustin 
durchweg als Philosoph. Er will Rechenschaft ablegen de invenienda ac 
retinenda veritate (1, p. 3,12f.) — ganz im Sinne des 'Hortensius? —; 
Leute, die allein ihren fünf Sinnen trauen, werden als Epikureer charak- 
terisiert,^ die Manicháer gleichsam als akademische Skeptiker, d.h. als 
besser bewandert im Widerlegen fremder Meinungen denn im Beweisen 
der eigenen;! und ein Zitat aus Cicero kündigt sich — für Kenner — mit 
einfachem quemadmodum ille ait an.$ Insgesamt zeigt die Schrift einen 
distanziert-rationalen, vorbereitenden, ja methodischen Charakter." 
Damit stimmt überein, dass Augustin am Ende selbst bekennt, er habe 
eigentlich noch gar nicht damit angefangen, die nugae der Manichàer 
zurückzuweisen, und kaum etwas Bedeutsames de ipsa catholica 
eróffnet.? 

Etwa der dritte Teil der Schrift (cap. 5-13) gilt dem Umstand, dass die 
Manichàáàer das Alte Testament 'zerfetzten und zerfleischten' (4, p. 6, 22 
vetus testamentum discerpentes et dilaniantes). Angesichts dessen hátte 
Augustin natürlich versucht sein kónnen, siegesgewiss sogleich die in 
den ehrwürdigen Texten enthaltene *Wahrheit! ins Licht zu stellen. Er 
geht indes viel behutsamer vor; ihn bescháftigen zunáchst — der 
erwáàhnten Grundausrichtung von 'De ut. cred. entsprechend. — 
bestimmte methodische Aspekte des Problems: 1. ein spezieller, nur das 
Alte Testament betreffender, und 2. ein genereller, der im Grunde für 
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alle Texte gilt, insofern sie gemáss ihrer Art irgendeiner Erklárung 
bedürfen. 

Was das Alte Testament anbelangt, so lásst Augustin seinen Freund 
wissen, dass eine sachgerechte und verantwortungsbewusste Auslegung 
vier Kategorien berücksichtigen und sich nach ihnen ausrichten müsse 
(cap. 5-9): secundum historiam, secundum aetiologiam, secundum ana- 
logiam, secundum allegoriam (S, p. 7,26-8,1). Die gleiche Tetras begeg- 
net auch im kurz danach verfassten *De gen. ad litt. imperf. liber 2, 
allerdings in der einleuchtenderen Reihenfolge Astoria — allegoria — 
analogia — aetiologia.? Beidemal legt Augustin auf die Feststellung 
Wert, dass die Begriffe griechischen Ursprungs seien und dass er keine 
adáquaten lateinischen Wiedergaben kenne. Nun waren Aistoria, allego- 
ria und analogia am Ende des 4. Jh. natürlich lángst in der lateinischen 
Sprache heimisch und brauchten nicht mehr übersetzt zu werden; doch 
ihre Zusammenstellung mit aetiologia führt letztlich — wenn auch 
direkte Abhángigkeit gewiss auszuschliessen ist — in der Tat wohl auf 
griechische exegetische Tradition. Diese scheint sich ihrerseits darauf 
berufen zu haben, sie führe nur weiter, was schon Christus und die Apo- 
stel geübt hátten (6, p. 8, 16f. his omnibus modis dominus noster lesus 
Christus et apostoli usi sunt). Wann freilich und wo eine solche 'Lehre' 
formuliert worden sein kónnte, ist bis heute wohl ungeklàrt. Einige 
Andeutungen müssen deshalb genügen. 

Keine Probleme geben die Aistoria und die allegoria auf (die Beispiele 
cap. 8 zeigen, dass Augustin die a//egoria wesentlich im Sinne unserer 
*Typologie' versteht). Dagegen wirken die beiden andern Verfahrens- 
weisen eher unvertraut: secundum aetiologiam soll deutlich gemacht 
werden, *weswegen etwas getan oder gesagt worden sei' (5, p. 8,10f.), 
wáhrend die analogia darauf hinauswill, «dass die beiden Testamente 
sich nicht widerspráchen' (5, p. 8,11ff.). Leider bietet Augustin in dem 
ihr gewidmeten cap. 7 keine Belege dàfür, wie die analogia, qua utrius- 
que testamenti congruentia perspicitur (7, p. 9,5f.), als exegetisches 
Prinzip im Einzelfall zur Geltung gelangt; statt dessen betont er mit 
besonderem Nachdruck, sie werde von allen neutestamentlichen Auto- 
ren angewandt. Die Manicháer freilich erklàrten die einschlágigen Stel- 
len für korrupt, ja die Actus apostolorum" wollten sie gesamthaft nicht 
in den Kanon aufnehmen: für Augustin ein Árgernis, das einen lángern 
echtheitskritischen Exkurs nótig macht (7, p. 9,23ff.). — Immerhin: 
trotz gewisser Unklarheiten mag es am Ende gelingen, sich das prakti- 
sche Vorgehen zu vergegenwártigen; rátselhaft bleiben indes die von 
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Augustin benutzten Termini: Nach Ausweis der Lexika spielen &vaAovía 
und aixtoAovía in der griechischen Exegese keine Rolle, weder auf der 
paganen Seite noch bei Origenes oder den Antiochenern.'? Somit ist mit 
der Behauptung, »dass Augustins Tetras auf Kreise zurückgehen muss, 
in denen antiochenische Formeln mit origenistischen zusammentrafen«, 
nichts gewonnen'! (nicht einmal für à&AAnyopía als Terminus bekundet 
Origenes eine besondere Vorliebe'?). Überdies dürfen die vier von Augu- 
stin genannten Begriffe schwerlich mit der Lehre »vom vierfachen 
Schriftsinn« in Zusammenhang gebracht werden:'? die a//egoria und die 
analogia scheinen sich einigermassen nahe zu stehen und gemeinsam im 
Bezug des Alten auf das Neue Testament die historia zu *überhóhen', 
wáhrend die aetiologia aufgrund ihres speziellen Ansatzes wohl eine 
gewisse Sonderstellung einnimmt; doch hat sie, darf man das einzige 
Beispiel 6, p. 8,23ff. (Begründung eines mosaischen Gesetzes und seiner 
Neufassung durch Christus) verallgemeinern, móglicherweise ebenfalls 
mit dem Verháltnis der beiden Testamente zueinander zu tun und 
ergánzt also lediglich die Funktionen von a/legoria und analogia. Insge- 
samt zielt ja die von Augustin hier entwickelte vierfache '*Methode' — 
zumal in dem antimanicháischen Kontext — darauf ab, das Alte Testa- 
ment für die christliche Überlieferung und Lehre zu 'retten'. 


II 


Eigentümlich muten im folgenden die allgemeinen Erórterungen an, 
die Augustin über das Verháltnis eines Interpreten zu seinem Text 
anstellt (cap. 10-13). Da sie bisher kaum irgendwelche Aufmerksamkeit 
gefunden haben, mógen sie hier etwas eingehender betrachtet werden. 

Die Manicháer werfen der catholica ihre Anerkennung des Alten 
Testaments als einer Heiligen Schrift vor und sehen darin — dies ist 
Augustins impliziter Ausgangspunkt — offenbar einen error. Hatte der 
voranstehende Abschnitt deutlich zu machen versucht, welche Katego- 
rien zu einer angemessenen (christlichen, *katholischen'") Auslegung des 
Alten Testaments verhelfen, so wechselt jetzt gewissermassen der 
Gesichtswinkel: Augustin fragt nach dem Wesen des unterstellten error 
und prüft auf diese Weise die Tragfáhigkeit der gegnerischen Auffas- 
sung. Als Orientierungshilfe dient ihm bis zuletzt die thesenartige 
Behauptung, mit der er die Diskussion — fast etwas unvermittelt — 
eróffnet (10, p. 13,29-14,1): tria genera sunt erroris, quibus homines 
errant, cum aliquid legunt. Der besondere error — wenn es denn einer 
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ist —, der zwischen der catholica und dem Alten Testament waltet, wird 
also hypothetisch an allgemein gültigen Bedingungen gemessen. Gleich 
im voraus sei festgehalten, dass sámtliche *Irrtümer' sich in ein hóchst 
differenziertes Beziehungsgeflecht einordnen; es wird gebildet durch die 
tatsáchliche sententia des Autors'^ und ihr Verháltnis zur objektiven 
Wahrheit einerseits, durch die Auffassung des Interpreten, worin die 
sententia des Autors bestehe, und ebenfalls ihr Verháltnis zur objekti- 
ven Wahrheit anderseits. Beide, der Autor wie der Interpret, sind je ein- 
zeln der Gefahr ausgesetzt, sich zu verfehlen: jener bezüglich der 
Wahrheit, dieser bezüglich sowohl der Wahrheit als auch der sententia 
des Autors. Im Zusammenspiel dann mógen ihre 'Irrtümer' sich entwe- 
der kumulieren oder geradezu aufheben. 

Augustin beleuchtet die drei von ihm festgestellten Formen von error 
zuerst im Hinblick auf den Interpreten (cap. 10): 1. Die sententia des 
Autors stimmt mit dem objektiven verum überein; indem der Interpret 
die sententia verfehlt (und seine Auffassung für *wahr' hált), verfehlt er 
in der Tat das verum. Beispiel: Der Interpret ist der Auffassung (und 
hált sie für *wahr"), Vergil habe seine mythische Unterweltsschilderung 
wórtlich gemeint und in Rhadamanthys den Totenrichter gesehen (Aen. 
6,566ff.). Dieser Glaube ist objektiv falsch und entspricht auch nicht 
Vergils sententia. 2. Die sententia des Autors stimmt mit dem objektiven 
verum nicht überein; indem der Interpret die sententia trifft (und seine 
Auffassung für *wahr' hált), verfehlt er das verum abermals. Beispiel: 
Der Interpret ist der Auffassung (und hàált sie für *wahr"), Lukrez lehre, 
dass die Seele aus Atomen gebildet sei, die sich nach dem Tod wieder 
voneinander lósten. Dieser Glaube ist objektiv falsch, obwohl er 
Lukrez' sententia genauestens entspricht. — Wer auf die genannten 
zwei Arten *irrt', dem widerfáhrt ein noxium und er hat als miser zu gel- 
ten.'? — 3. Die sententia des Autors stimmt mit dem objektiven verum 
nicht überein; indem der Interpret die sententia verfehlt (und seine 
eigene Auffassung für *wahr' hált), trifft er in der Tat das verum. Bei- 
spiel: Der Interpret ist der Auffassung (und hált sie für *wahr"), Epikur 
habe nicht nur etwa beiláufig die continentia gelobt (einer solchen Aus- 
sage mag man ja schon einmal begegnen), sondern grundsátzlich das 
summum bonum in der virtus gefunden. Der Glaube an ein solches sum- 
mum bonum ist objektiv zumindest untadelig, lásst sich aber mit Epi- 
kurs, des Hedonisten, gesamter sententia nicht vereinbaren. — Dieser 
dritte *Irrtum' richtet keinen Schaden an, ja er stiftet sogar Nutzen, 
denn (10, p. 14,8): totus legendi fructus est integer. Abgesehen davon 
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begeht, wer auf diese Weise *zugunsten' des Autors 'irrt', einen gleich- 
sam 'menschlichen? Fehler, ist es doch ohnehin Menschenpflicht, in re 
dubia eher gut als schlecht über den Mitmenschen zu urteilen (10, p. 
14,28-15,19). 

Gleich hier schon sei angemerkt, dass Augustin im folgenden beiláu- 
fig den drei errores auch zwei Formen richtigen Vorgehens gegenüber- 
stellen wird (11, p. 15,28-16,17), eine niedrigere und die schlechthin 
vollkommene: 1. Die sententia des Autors stimmt mit dem objektiven 
verum überein; indem der Interpret die sententia verfehlt (und seine 
Auffassung für *wahr' hált), trifft er trotzdem ein verum, nur eben ein 
anderes als der Autor, zuweilen ein besseres, oft auch ein geringeres. 2. 
Die sententia des Autors stimmt mit dem objektiven verum erneut über- 
ein; jetzt aber trifft der Interpret die sententia, hált sie auch für *wahr' 
und gelangt somit in den Besitz des gleichen verum wie der Autor. Die- 
ser beste Fall indes tritt aufgrund der Schwierigkeit der Sache nur ganz 
selten ein. 

Halten wir für einen Augenblick inne: Dem Exegeten ist aufgetragen, 
sich womóglich der sententia des Autors sowie der objektiven veritas zu 
vergewissern; auf den Vorrang freilich hat unabdingbar die veritas 
Anspruch. Was námlich gewinnt der Interpret, wenn er die sententia des 
Autors aufdeckt, ihretwegen aber der Wahrheit verlustig geht?'5 Augu- 
stin bringt die vielfáltigen Beziehungen, die sich im Auslegungsprozess 
zwischen den beiden Gróssen ergeben kónnen, in ein System. Dieses 
dürfte — angesichts seiner notorischen Vorliebe für *Dreierschemata' '" 
— ihm selbst gehóren. Ein gewisser (Systemzwang' erhellt ja allein 
schon aus dem Umstand, dass nicht die ganze Vielfalt der Móglichkeiten 
zur Geltung kommt. So wáre auf Seiten des error doch auch folgender 
Fall denkbar: Die sententia des Autors stimmt mit dem objektiven 
verum nicht überein; der Interpret verfehlt diese sententia, wird des 
verum aber trotzdem nicht habhaft. Und hinsichtlich des lobenswerten 
interpretatorischen Verhaltens scheint sogar eine entscheidend wichtige, 
ausgesprochen 'wissenschaftliche' Variante vernachlássigt zu sein: Wie- 
derum stimmt die sententia des Autors mit dem objektiven verum nicht 
überein; der Interpret seinerseits erfasst die sententia und verweigert ihr 
gleichzeitig den Glauben, weil er das objektive verum eben kennt. 
Offenbar soll das 'System' heikle methodische Erwágungen ordnen, 
vermag ihnen freilich nicht restlos zu genügen. Deshalb ist die Frage 
zumindest erlaubt, ob Augustin wohl das hochentwickelte Bewusstsein, 
das sich trotz allem in seinen Worten áussert, ja sie recht eigentlich ver- 
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anlasst haben muss, ebenfalls ganz aus sich selbst heraus gebildet hat — 
und dies gleich zu Beginn seiner exegetischen Laufbahn. 

Hinzu kommt die Auswahl der Beispiele: Zwar begreift man leicht, 
dass Augustin sie nicht dem Alten Testament entnimmt, denn dessen 
*Fal wird ja verhandelt und soll in allgemeine Perspektiven gerückt 
werden. Niemand wird ferner sonderlich erstaunt sein, ausgerechnet 
Epikur und den Epikureer Lukrez (gar mit dem 3. Buch!*) — als Vertre- 
ter einer unstreitig *verwerflichen' Lehre — auf der Anklagebank sitzen 
zu sehen. Auffállig wirkt dagegen die anerkennende Behandlung, die 
dem 6. Buch von Vergils *Aeneis' zuteil wird: Hinter den mythischen 
Unterweltsschilderungen vermag námlich nur der (die Wahrheit zu fin- 
den, der zu einer allegorischen Interpretation der *Aeneis' bereit ist — 
zu einer Allegorese, werden wir beifügen, in neuplatonischem Sinn, 
deren relativ frühe Existenz P. Courcelle zumal eben für das 6. Buch 
nachgewiesen hat.'? Und was für Augustin von einer gewissen Bedeu- 
tung sein kónnte: derselbe P. Courcelle und in seinem Gefolge P. Hadot 
erwogen jedenfalls neu die alte Ansicht, kein Geringerer als Marius Vic- 
torinus habe sich um die neuplatonische Vergil-Allegorese verdient 
gemacht.?" Wie dem auch sei: im Rahmen seiner grundsátzlichen, me- 
thodische Fragen umkreisenden und einen geschlossenen Komplex bil- 
denden Überlegungen rechnet Augustin vóllig unbefangen damit, dass 
man Vergil — besonders hinsichtlich seiner Jenseitsvorstellungen — 
allegorisch erkláren müsse. Diese Aussage verdient insofern erhóhte 
Aufmerksamkeit, als er ihr an einer spátern Stelle geradezu wider- 
spricht. In cap. 17 (p. 22,18-23,2) argumentiert er nàmlich etwa folgen- 
dermassen: Scheinbare Anstósse im Alten Testament fallen dahin, wenn 
man mittels allegorischer Interpretation die secreta significatio der 
betreffenden Stellen aufspürt. Wer móchte die Berechtigung dieses 
Anspruchs leugnen? Schliesslich gesteht man eine solche Betrachtungs- 
weise ohne Bedenken auch Vergil zu — gar einem homoerotischen 
Gedicht wie seiner 2. Ekloge —, und dies, obwohl sich sine sacrilegio 
die Meinung vertreten liesse, der poeta uberrimus habe /libidinosas canti- 
unculas verfasst. Gewiss, hier stehen keine Jenseitsvorstellungen in 
Frage, und Augustin drückt sich durchaus massvoll, ja fast behutsam 
aus. Trotzdem ist — im direkten Vergleich mit dem Alten Testament — 
die Selbstverstándlichkeit der Vergil-Allegorese preisgegeben: wer auf 
sie verzichtet, begeht zumindest kein sacrilegium.?! 

Bevor wir die Fahrt auf das Meer der Spekulationen hinaus fortset- 
zen, seien Augustins Darlegungen zu Ende betrachtet. Hatte er in cap. 
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10 die tria genera erroris im Hinblick auf den Interpreten untersucht 
(oben S. 56), so fragt er in cap. 11 (p. 15,20-28), was sie für die Einschát- 
zung des Autors bedeuten: 1. Er hat utiliter geschrieben, wird aber non 
utiliter verstanden (Vergil, Aen. 6); 2. beides geschieht inutiliter (Lukrez 
über die Seele); 3. er hat inutiliter geschrieben, wird aber utiliter verstan- 
den (Epikur über das summum bonum). Im ersten Fall erfolgt ein Frei- 
spruch des Autors, da er ja für die Fehler seiner Interpreten nicht 
haftbar gemacht werden darf. Der dritte Fall sei insofern unerheblich, 
als der Autor dabei — mag er noch so Falsches lehren — keinerlei Scha- 
den anrichtet: im Grunde eine zweifelhafte *Rettung', da nicht einzuse- 
hen ist, weswegen man einen solchen Autor um der *Wahrheit' willen 
lesen, gar als 'kanonisch' anerkennen soll. Noch viel befremdlicher 
mutet allerdings an, dass Augustin nach diesen kurzen Bemerkungen 
unvermittelt den schon erwáhnten (oben S. 57) Exkurs über richtiges 
interpretatorisches Verhalten eróffnet (11, p. 15, 28ff.), ohne ein Wort 
über den zweiten Fall zu verlieren. Denn von ihm her drohte seiner 
Sache doch bei weitem die grósste Gefahr. Man bedenke: die sententia 
des Autors (des Alten Testaments) stimmt mit der objektiven Wahrheit 
nicht überein; indem der Interpret die sententia trifft, verfehlt er (die 
catholica) die Wahrheit. Ist es nicht eben dies, worauf die Manicháer 
hinauswollten? Der vorliegende Befund lásst wohl nur zwei Deutungen 
zu: 1. Entweder mochte Augustin das heisse Eisen nicht anfassen; d.h. 
den peinlichen Fall auch nur in Betracht zu ziehen, kam ihm als unzu- 
mutbare Konzession vor. Dann aber kann man ihm den Vorwurf nicht 
ersparen, er sei vor einer Schwierigkeit zurückgewichen, die er sich 
selbst — mit der reinen Erwáhnung der Móglichkeit — geschaffen hatte. 
2. Traut man Augustin eine solche Kleinmütigkeit nicht zu, so bleibt als 
Ausweg wohl nur die Ansetzung einer Lücke im Text (11, p. 15,28 zwi- 
schen videam und unum igitur), d.h. die Annahme, Augustin habe in 
der Tat auch den zweiten Fall abgehandelt, der fragliche Passus sei aber 
aufgrund eines Fehlers in der Überlieferung verlorengegangen. Im vor- 
liegenden Kontext wirkt der logische Bezug, den unum igitur (p. 15,28) 
herstellen soll, ohnehin nicht recht einsichtig. 

Leider bringt auch das folgende Kapitel (12) die erhoffte Klárung 
nicht. In ihm führt Augustin die generellen Erwágungen auf den kon- 
kreten Anlass zurück und fragt, welchem genus erroris das Verháltnis 
zwischen catholica und Altem Testament nun wohl zuzuordnen sei. 
Erneut beginnt er mit dem Aspekt des Interpreten (12, p. 16,18-23): Im 
ersten Fall láge, tráfe er zu, ein schweres crimen vor; doch genüge es, 
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darauf hinzuweisen, dass die catholica das Alte Testament nicht so 
deute, wie die Manicháer meinten. Auch der zweite Fall kàme einem cri- 
men gleich, doch gelte dieselbe Widerlegung. Das soll offenbar heissen: 
auch wenn das Alte Testament irrt, so gelangt die Kirche mit ihrem Ver- 
stándnis dennoch zur Wahrheit. Im dritten Fall vermag Augustin kein 
crimen zu entdecken. — Nun der /Autor' (12, p. 16,23ff.): Den ersten 
Fall schliesst Augustin gleich im vornherein aus, denn da die Manichàer 
das Alte Testament ja verwürfen, billigten sie ihm gewiss den Besitz der 
Wahrheit nicht zu. Zum zweiten Fall meint er (12, p. 16,27f.): at hoc 
superior defensio satis expugnat. Hinsichtlich des dritten schliesslich 
verlangt er, man solle nicht vorschnell Texte, die sich immerhin 'gut' 
interpretieren liessen, für 'schlecht' erkláren: man liege mit ihren lángst 
verstorbenen Verfassern ja nicht im Streit.? Was nun die zuletzt 
genannten 'Fálle des Autors! anbelangt, so wirkt die *Widerlegung' des 
ersten etwas sophistisch, diejenige des dritten keineswegs überzeugend, 
aber mit beiden mag man sich abfinden. Schwierigkeiten bereitet indes 
abermals der zweite Fall. Im Grunde genommen unterscheidet er sich 
auf Seiten des Autors nicht vom dritten ('die sententia stimmt nicht mit 
dem verum überein") und hátte gleich wie dieser erledigt werden kón- 
nen. Augustin aber verweist auf eine superior defensio. Wo ist sie zu fin- 
den? Schwerlich im voranstehenden ersten Teil von cap. 12, der die 
móglichen interpretatorischen errores der catholica behandelt; dort 
heisst es zum zweiten Fall ja lediglich (12, p. 16,22f.): sed eadem voce 
refellentur, und der error des *Autors' (des Alten Testaments) bleibt 
unbestritten. Nur an einem Ort kónnte Augustin den zweiten Fall aus 
der Sicht des Autors hinlánglich (satis) *verteidigt' haben: in cap. 11, 
eben dort, wo wir die entsprechende Erórterung vermissten und deswe- 
gen einen Textverlust zumindest für vorstellbar hielten. Fiel ihm, wer- 
den wir jetzt fragen, die superior defensio zum Opfer? 

Selbst wenn man sich, was zu fehlen scheint, hinzudenkt, so bleibt am 
Ende dennoch ein gewisses Unbehagen. Ja man hat fast den Eindruck, 
im Gesamten des betrachteten Abschnitts finde ein eigentlicher 
* Abstieg! statt: Gut sind die allgemeinen Bemerkungen über die genera 
erroris beim Interpreten (cap. 10), eher dürftig dagegen diejenigen über 
den Autor (cap. 11), und die *Nutzanwendung' auf die catholica und 
das Alte Testament (cap. 12) wirkt zumal in ihrem zweiten, den *Autor' 
betreffenden Teil gezwungen und unbefriedigend. Das ist allerdings 
kein Wunder, denn dem Versuch, das Alte Testament auch unter der 
Bedingung fehlender Wahrheit zu retten, konnte kein Erfolg beschieden 
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sein. Die Unzulànglichkeiten rühren letztlich wohl daher, dass Augu- 
stins Überlegungen insgesamt — freilich mit hohem Bewusstsein — 
durchweg die eine Frage nach dem rechten Interpretieren entfalten. Des- 
halb nochmals (s. oben S. 56): wo, an welchen Texten war ihm deutlich 
geworden, dass es sententia und veritas genau zu unterscheiden und ihr 
gegenseitiges Verháltnis zu kláren gelte? 

Ist vom Redner die Interpretation eines Schriftstücks verlangt, so 
wird er nach einem Verstándnis suchen, das seinem Fall nützt.? Ein 
Grammatiker anderseits zielt wesentlich auf die sententia bzw. die 
0t&vowx des von ihm behandelten Autors.?* Allein der Philosoph lásst es 
sich angelegen sein, über die ót&votx hinaus zur &Aff0e:a vorzustossen 
oder an die àt&vota den Massstab der &Affüec anzulegen. Wer also den 
Bereich zu bestimmen sucht, aus dem heraus Augustins Gedankengánge 
angeregt sein kónnten, wird in erster Linie generell die philosophische 
Exegese ins Auge fassen. Nun lenkte bereits die allegorische Deutung 
der Unterweltsschilderung Vergils unsere Aufmerksamkeit auf den Neu- 
platonismus (oben S. 58). Und die Neuplatoniker, die ja kein eigenes 
*System' bilden, sondern *Platoniker' sein und zu diesem Zweck den 
Meister richtig verstehen wollten, müssen in der Tat die Methodendis- 
kussion geführt haben, an der Augustin sich zu beteiligen scheint. 
Schliesslich sind die verschiedenen »Richtungen und Schulen im Neu- 
platonismus« gleichsam durch die Exegese geprágt, die sie je pflegten,^: 
und daraus resultierte das auch bei Augustin festgestellte *hohe 
Bewusstsein'. Selbstverstándlich kann es im folgenden nicht darum 
gehen, eine *Quelle' Augustins zu ermitteln; vielmehr sei einfach auf 
einen Ort hingewiesen, an dem sich die vermuteten neuplatonischen 
Reflexionen — wenn auch etwas nach Augustins Zeit — zumindest in 
nuce fassen lassen. 

Der neuplatonische Lehrbetrieb findet seine Erfüllung in der Exe- 
gese.?* Zuerst behandelt man Aristoteles, und zwar die logischen Schrif- 
ten, insbesondere die 'Kategorien'. Eróffnet wird der Kurs über 
Aristoteles, d.h. die 'Kategorienvorlesung', mit einer allgemeinen, zehn 
Kapitel umfassenden Einführung in die Philosophie des Aristoteles. Wir 
kennen sie aus den erhaltenen Kategorienkommentaren von Ammonios, 
Simplikios, Olympiodor, Iohannes Philoponos und Elias. Nach Elias 
Ausweis geht das *Zehnerschema' auf Proklos (412-485) zurück,?* doch 
kónnte es angesichts der Einheitlichkeit der neuplatonischen Kommen- 
tartradition seit Porphyrios durchaus auch álter sein," und mit Sicher- 
heit widerspiegelt es áltere Diskussionen. In unserm Zusammenhang 
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sind zwei Kapitel daraus von Interesse: das den é£nynrfc (den Lehrer) 
und das den &àxgoacf; (den Schüler) betreffende. Sie tragen bei den ver- 
schiedenen Erklárern verschiedene Nummern;?? dagegen variieren ihre 
Aussagen — abgesehen von grósserer oder geringerer Klarheit oder Aus- 
führlichkeit — nur wenig. 

Wir móchten natürlich vor allem erfahren, welchen Anforderungen 
nach neuplatonischer Auffassung der Exeget zu genügen hat; die Pflich- 
ten des Schülers brauchen nur ergánzend berücksichtigt zu werden. Das 
Wesentliche steht am besten bei Ammonios:?! Der Exeget muss seinen 
Autor — d.h. Aristoteles — vorzüglich kennen? und ein &vnp &ugpov 
sein.? Derart ausgerüstet vermag er einerseits die óu&vota des Philo- 
sophen zu ermitteln, anderseits dessen Aussagen hinsichtlich der darin 
enthaltenen &Affüe« zu prüfen. Keineswegs darf er sich gleichsam *ver- 
dingen', sich mit allen Behauptungen abfinden oder gar versuchen, dem 
interpretierten Text ausnahmslos Geltung zu verschaffen, *als wáre alles 
wahr'. Nein, jeder einzelne Punkt will kritisch geprüft sein, und gegebe- 
nenfalls heisst es éx(rpocÜ0ev 'AptotoxéAouc 0£oDat crjv GO fiBecav.?* Die zuletzt 
genannte Forderung kann auch in der Form eines eigenen freien Zitats 
aus Aristoteles (Eth.Nic. 1,4 p. 1096 a 16f.) erhoben werden: qoc ó 
&vfjp, q(Àr, 0& xai f, &Afüeta- &u.poiv 0€ g(Lotw Óvtow atpetéow pXXÀov tÓ 
&Anéc.?? Aristoteles hatte sich mit diesen Worten gegen Platon und des- 
sen Ideenlehre gewandt;?* hier sind sie gegen ihn selbst gerichtet, und die 
Mahnung, die sie vermitteln, ist so wichtig, dass man sie auch dem 
Schüler mit auf den Weg gibt.?" Denn auch er soll allein auf die Wahr- 
heit bedacht sein und nicht unbesehen 'den Alten' glauben, sondern 
Sokrates, der gesagt hatte (Plat.Phaed. 91c), 'Sokrates verdiene nur 
geringe Sorgen, grosse dagegen die &Af0eu .?* Schliesslich mochte man 
den Gesichtspunkt der Unabhángigkeit vom Autor mit dem alten 
Schauspielervergleich veranschaulichen und dem Exegeten empfehlen, 
bei der Erklárung des Aristoteles nicht die Rolle des Aristoteles spielen 
zu wollen.?? 

Als Exeget wird der Neuplatoniker also stets zuerst um die ói&vota sei- 
nes Autors bemüht sein, als Philosoph freilich in einem zweiten Gang 
diese ài&voux an der &Afi0ec« messen. Treten ót&votx und àAfüevx auseinan- 
der, so ist es seine unabdingbare Pflicht, sich für die àA70e« und gegen 
den Autor und seine 8t&vota zu entscheiden. Dieser *Formel' hátte zwei- 
fellos auch Augustin zugestimmt, ja sie bildet in der Tat gleichsam den 
Kern seiner Ausführungen über das Verháltnis des Interpreten zum 
Text. Angesichts dessen kónnte man sogar noch einen Schritt weiterge- 
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hen: Die Neuplatoniker insistieren darauf, dass der *Wahrheit? zum 
Durchbruch verholfen werden müsse, auch wenn der Interpret sich Ari- 
stoteles — dem Autor — freundschaftlich verbunden fühle. Augustin 
seinerseits wünscht sich gleich im folgenden Kapitel (13) einen Interpre- 
ten, der keinen Hass gegen seinen Autor empfindet, ihn vielmehr sogar 
liebt (13, p. 18,14f. agendum enim tecum prius est, ut auctores ipsos 
non oderis, deinde ut ames). Nur unter dieser Bedingung wirke er glaub- 
würdig — man móge sich insbesondere den Fall Vergils vergegenwárti- 
gen (13, p. 18,17ff.): quia, si Vergilium odissemus, immo si non eum, 
priusquam intellectus esset, maiorum nostrorum commendatione dilige- 
remus, numquam nobis satis fieret. Am Eingang dieser Erwágungen, 
die auf Vergil — offenbar erneut allegorisch verstanden^* — und das 
Alte Testament (13, p. 19,2ff.) hinauslaufen, steht indes ausgerechnet 
Aristoteles (13, p. 17,20f.): quis enim sibi umquam libros Aristotelis 
reconditos et obscuros ab eius inimico exponendos putavit? Die Neupla- 
toniker sagen: *auch als Freund wird der pflichtbewusste Interpret Ari- 
stoteles zuweilen widersprechen'; Augustin ergánzt: 'aber sein Freund 
muss er immerhin sein'. Da kónnte schon ein Zusammenhang bestehen, 
gibt doch Augustin auch in der 'Civitas dei (10,30 Ende) einmal zu 
erkennen, dass ihm die platonisch-aristotelische Forderung, *es sei die 
Wahrheit über den Menschen zu stellen', geláufig ist.*' 

Augustin dürfte, trifft das Gesagte zu, mit solchen Gedankengángen 
in Mailand vertraut geworden sein. Wie, unter welchen Umstánden dies 
geschah, bleibt freilich im Dunkeln: zu wenig lásst er uns über die P/ato- 
nicorum libri, zu wenig auch über eine allfállige mündliche Belehrung 
wissen.*? Unmittelbare griechische *Quellen' wird man im vornherein 
ausschliessen. Vielmehr führen die verwendeten lateinischen Beispiele 
auf die Vorstellung, dass man im Zusammenhang der Vergilexegese 
gewisse methodische Ansátze durchdachte und formulierte — Ansátze, 
wie sie eben für die Aristotelesexegese entwickelt worden waren (dem 
umgekehrten Fall — Beispiele aus Vergil im Dienste der Aristotelesexe- 
gese — gebührt geringere Wahrscheinlichkeit). Auf jeden Fall: Augu- 
stins antimanichàische Schriften sind in ihrem Gehalt erheblich 
neuplatonisch geprágt;*? insofern wáre nur schon die Erkenntnis, dass 
er auch neuplatonische Methode seiner Sache nutzbar zu machen 
suchte, durchaus willkommen und nicht ohne Bedeutung.** 
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ANMERKUNGEN 


l 


Retract. 1,14(13),1 iam vero apud Hipponem Regium presbyter scripsi librum de utili- 
tate credendi. Dazu vgl. C. P. Mayer, 'Die antimanicháischen Schriften Augustins. Ent- 
stehung, Absicht und kurze Charakteristik der einzelnen Werke unter dem Aspekt der 
darin verwendeten Zeichentermini,' Augustinianum 14(1974)277ff., bes. 288ff. — Den 
folgenden Ausführungen liegt die Ausgabe von J. Zycha, CSEL 25(1891)3-48 zugrunde 
(gróssere Abschnitte werden zusátzlich nach Kapiteln, kleinere nach Seiten und Zeilen 
zitiert); zu vergleichen ist überdies immer auch die den Benediktinern folgende zweispra- 
chige Edition von (J. Clémence und) J. Pegon, in: Oeuvres de Saint Augustin 8, Bibliothé- 
que Augustinienne (Paris 1951)208-301. Wer auf ein genaues Textverstándnis bedacht ist, 
lernt wenig aus P. Batiffol, 'Autour du De utilitate credendi de Saint Augustin,' Rev. bibl. 
14(1917)9ff. 

? 3, p. 4,6ff. est igitur mihi propositum, ut probem tibi, si possum, quod Manichaei sa- 
crilege ac temere invehantur in eos, qui catholicae fidei auctoritatem sequentes, antequam 
illud verum quod pura mente conspicitur intueri queant, credendo praemuniuntur et inlu- 
minaturo praeparantur deo. 

| ], p. 3,12ff. quid mihi de invenienda ac retinenda veritate videatur, cuius, ut scis, ab 
ineunte adulescentia magno amore flagravimus. Vgl. damit De vit.beat. 1,4 ego ab usque 
undevicesimo anno aetatis meae, postquam in schola rhetoris librum illum Ciceronis qui 
Hortensius vocatur accepi, tanto amore philosophiae succensus sum, ut statim ad eam me 
ferre meditarer. Zur Wahrheitssuche als Thema des Hortensius vgl. fr. 107 Gr. 

*— ], p. 3,17f. quas ab his [sc. quinque ... nuntiis corporis] plagas atque imagines accepe- 
runt, eas secum volvunt. Vgl. damit die von H. Usener in den Epicurea unter Nr. 317 
gesammelten Belege »de sentiendo«, z.B. Cic. Nat.deor. 1,107 fac imagines esse quibus 
pulsentur animi. 

* . .2, p. 428ff. ipsos quoque animadvertebam plus in refellendis aliis disertos et copiosos 
esse quam in suis probandis firmos et certos manere. Vgl. Cic. Nat.deor. 1,91 et nunc 
argumenta quaerenda sunt quibus hoc refellatur. utinam tam facile vera invenire possim 
quam falsa convincere. 

$ 3, p. 5,26f.; Augustin kombiniert hier Cic. Acad. 2,80 mit Pro Cael. 22: vgl. H. Hagen- 
dahl, Augustine and the Latin Classics 1 (Góteborg 1967) test. 139 und 82. 

' Das hat O. Gigon, 'Augustins De utilitate credendi,' in: Catalepton. Festschrift für B. 
Wyss (Basel 1985) 138ff. gut herausgearbeitet; seine These freilich, wonach sich in der 
Schrift verschiedene *Schichten' unterscheiden liessen, die nicht recht in Übereinstimmung 
gebracht seien, wird man mit Vorsicht zur Kenntnis nehmen. 

5 36, p. 47,24ff. in quo memineris volo nondum me Manichaeos coepisse refellere et illas 
nugas nondum invasisse neque de ipsa catholica magnum aliquid aperuisse. 1n den 
Retract. 1,14(13),6 prázisiert Augustin diese Aussage. 

* | Ed. J. Zycha, CSEL 28,1(1894)461,6ff. Einleuchtender ist die Reihenfolge hier deswe- 
gen, weil historia und allegoria wohl die beiden grundsátzlichen Betrachtungsweisen 
benennen, analogia und aetiologia eher spezielle Gesichtspunkte beifügen. 

'" KREingesehen wurden: Liddell-Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon; G. W. H. Lampe, A 
Patristic Greek Lexicon, und Stephanus' Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. Die neuplatonische 
Erkenntnis des Einen xac! &vaAoyíav (dazu H. D. Saffrey-L. G. Westerink, in: Proclus, 
Théologie platonicienne 2, Paris 1974, 98 Anm. 5) ist hier fernzuhalten. 

" Die Behauptung wurde aufgestellt von E. von Dobschütz, *'Vom vierfachen Schrift- 
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sinn. Die Geschichte einer Theorie,' in: Harnack-Ehrung, Beitrüge zur Kirchengeschichte 
(Leipzig 1921)1ff., bes. 8, und als Vermutung weitergegeben von C. Mayer, Art. *Allego- 
ria," Augustinus-Lexikon, Bd. 1 Fasc. 1/2 (Basel/Stuttgart 1986) 236f. mit Anm. 16. 
'? Vgl. B. Neuscháfer, Origenes als Philologe, Schweiz. Beitráge zur Altertumswiss. 
18(Basel 1987)1,233ff. 

i! Wie das von Dobschütz, a.O. (oben Anm. 11) 2 tut; allerdings tritt im Fortgang seiner 
Untersuchung (bes. 7f.) Augustins Sonderstellung deutlich hervor. 

'! Der Begriff selbst begegnet etwa 10, p. 14,20.27; 15,13; er kann auch verbal umschrie- 
ben werden mit sentire (10, p. 14,28; 11, p. 16,3), putare (10, p. 14,2.5), opinari (p. 14,19). 
— sententia im Sinne von »main purpose or drift of an author, writing, etc.« (Oxford 
Latin Dictionary, s.v. 7b) entspricht griechisch 9i&vota. 

'5 Vgl. 10, p. 14,3f. alterum est, quamvis non tam late patens, non tamen minus noxium; 
p. 14,16f. nam et hic [sc. wer nach dem zweiten genus 'irrt'] non minus miser est. 

'$ Vgl. 10, p. 14,19f. quid enim huic prodest de auctoris sententia certum esse, quando 
sibi eum non per quem (non) erraret, sed cum quo erraret elegerit? Wohl zu Recht 
behaupten Clémence und Pegon, a.O. (oben Anm. 1) 231 Anm. 1 gegen Zycha, dass es 
des zweiten, bei den Benediktinern gefundenen nion bedarf »pour l'intelligibilité du texte«. 
" Vgl. z.B. O. Gigon, *Überlegungen zu Augustins Soliloquia,! in: Mémorial A.-J. 
Festugiére. Antiquité paienne et chrétienne. Cahiers d'Orientalisme 10 (Genéve 
1984)209ff., bes. 212: »Wo immer er kann, versucht er Triaden aufzubauen.« 

' Dort, wo Laktanz sich gegen die wendet, welche die Unsterblichkeit der Seele bestrit- 
ten (/nst. 7,12), setzt er sich im wesentlichen mit dem 3. Buch von Lukrez auseinander: 
vgl. H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics (Góteborg 1958)66ff. 

'* P. Courcelle, *Interprétations néo-platonisantes du livre VI de l'Enéide,' in: Recher- 
ches sur la tradition platonicienne, Entretiens Fond.Hardt 3 (Genéve 1957)95ff.; er nennt 
freilich keine Belege dafür, dass die Allegorese von Aen. 6,566ff. (Rhadamanthys) ausge- 
gangen sei. Vgl. zusátzlich noch Serv.Aen. 6 Einleitung: totus quidem Vergilius scientia 
plenus est, in qua hic liber possidet principatum. 

?  Courcelle, a.O. 118ff., bes. 122; ders., *Les Péres de l'Eglise devant les enfers virgi- 
liens," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 30(1955)5ff., bes. 69; P. 
Hadot, Marius Victorinus. Recherches sur sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris 1971)215ff. 

" 17, p. 22,22ff. nonne cernis, ut Catamitum bucolicorum, cui pastor durus effluxit, 
conentur homines interpretari et Alexim puerum, in quem Plato etiam carmen amatorium 
fecisse dicitur, nescio quid magnum significare sed inperitorum iudicium fugere adfir- 
ment, cum sine ullo sacrilegio poeta uberrimus videri possit libidinosas cantiunculas edi- 
disse? (Der Satz ist nicht ganz leicht zu verstehen, insbesondere ut ... Alexim puerum ... 
inperitorum iudicium fugere adfirment klingt seltsam. Überdies móchte man gerne wissen, 
wie die Interpretation des Catamitus bucolicorum sich vollzieht, wàhrend die homines als 
Subjekt eigentlich überflüssig sind; also vielleicht: ut Catamitum ... conentur (supra) 
homines interpretari?) — Das Verdienst, auf die Bedeutung dieser Stelle für unsere Kennt- 
nis der spátantiken Vergil-Allegorese hingewiesen zu haben, gebührt J. Stroux: 'Vier 
Zeugnisse zur rómischen Literaturgeschichte der Kaiserzeit. IV. Zur allegorischen Deu- 
tung Vergils,! Philologus 86(1931)363ff. 

7? 312, p. 16,29ff. quid est aliud (quam m?) vivos, cum quibus res agitur, adversarios 
absolvere atque olim mortuos, cum quibus nulla contentio est, accusare? 

? ZZweckdienliches Verhalten bei controversiae ex scripti interpretatione lernte der Red- 
ner im Rahmen der Stasislehre; vgl. Cic. De inv. 2,116ff. — Hermagoras fr. 20c Matthes. 
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Dieser »Praxis der Rhetorenschule« stehen Augustins Überlegungen ausgesprochen fern: 
gegen Gigon, a.O. (oben Anm. 7) 148. 

^ A Vgl. z.B. Chr. Scháublin, Mus. Helv. 34(1977)226 mit Anm. 22. 

?! Vgl. K. Praechter, *Richtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonismus,' Genethliakon für 
C. Robert (1910)105ff., bes. 121ff. — Kl. Schriften, hg. von H. Dórrie (Hildesheim/New 
York 1973)165ff., bes. 181ff.; ders., /Die griech. Aristoteleskommentare,' Byz.Ztschr. 
18(1909)516ff., bes. 5S33ff. — Kl. Schr. 282ff., bes. 299ff. 

?^ Zum folgenden vgl. Praechter, Byz.Ztschr. 18(1909)526ff. — Kl. Schr. 292ff. 

"7 Ammon. 7n Aristot.Cat. (CAG 4,4 ed. Busse) p. 1,3ff.; Simplic. In Aristot.Cat. 
(CAG 8 ed. Kalbfleisch) p.3,18ff.; Olymp. Proleg. (CAG 12,1 ed. Busse) p.1,15ff.; Phi- 
lop. In Aristot.Cat. (CAG 13,1 ed. Busse) p. 1,6ff.; El. In Aristot.Cat. (CAG 18,1 ed. 
Busse) p. 107,7ff. Zur Chronologie vgl. L. G. Westerink, *Elias on the Prior Analytics,' 
Mnemosyne S. IV, 14(1961)126ff. — L. G. W., Texts and Studies in Neoplatonism and 
Byzantine Literature. Collected Papers (Amsterdam 1980)59ff.; überdies neuestens I. 
Hadot, 'La division néoplatonicienne des écrits d'Aristote,' in: Aristoteles, Werk und 
Wirkung 2: Kommentierung, Überlieferung, Nachleben, hg. von J. Wiesner (Berlin/New 
York 1987)249ff. Hier (Anm. 1) ist auch zu erfahren, dass Arevsatjan, 'L'héritage de 
David PInvincible sous une lumiere nouvelle, Banber Matenadarani 9(1967)7ff. (auf 
armenisch) den Kommentar, den Busse in seiner Praefatio VIIff. für Elias in Anspruch 
genommen hatte, wieder David, unter dessen Namen er überliefert ist, zurückgegeben 
habe. Der Beweis sei, nach dem Urteil von J. P. Mahé, »d'une facon tout à fait décisive« 
geführt. Da der Autorname in unserm Zusammenhang bedeutungslos, eine eigene Über- 
prüfung unmóglich ist, sei an der eingebürgerten Zuweisung zunáchst festgehalten. 

?^ E]. p. 107,24ff. xaota r&vta tob IIpóxAou Aéyovtoc 6ctv npoAau&vetw ... xai trjv aixtav UT, 
xpoctiÜÉwcoc, qéoe Tjuetg ... mpooÜGpusw xai tij» aix(av. Dazu Praechter, Byz.Ztschr. 
18(1909)528 — Kl.Schr. 294 Anm. 1; I. Hadot, *Les introductions aux commentaires exé- 
gétiques chez les auteurs néoplatoniciens et les, auteurs chrétiens," in Les régles de l'inter- 
prétation éd. par M. Tardieu (Paris 1987) 99 ff., bes. 102ff. Für die uns hier 
interessierenden Punkte (fLehrer' und 'Schüler': s. gleich im folgenden) vgl. etwa 
Procl. 7heol.plat. 1,2 (p. 8,17ff.; 9,20ff. S.-W.). 

? Zur Einheitlichkeit der Kommentartradition vgl. Praechter, Byz.Ztschr. 18(1909)520f. 
— Kl.Schr. 286f. Was das vermutete hóhere Alter des *Zehnerschemas' anbelangt, so mag 
man auf den analogen Fall des Schemas verweisen, das nach der allgemeinen Einleitung 
im besondern jeweils den Kategorienkommentar eróffnet (oxonzóc, xpfjouov, Yvfjotov etc.). 
Praechter, a.O. 529ff. — 295ff. hatte geglaubt, es nicht hinter Ammonios zurückführen 
zu kónnen. Seither ist aber deutlich geworden, dass bereits Ammonios vorgegebenen Bah- 
nen folgt: vgl. Neuscháfer, a.O. (oben Anm. 12)57ff.; Hadot, a.O. (oben Anm. 28) 1OSff. 
110ff. — Zum Alter der Gedanken, die hier in Frage stehen, vgl. auch Anm. 39. 

*? Dem é£nYynfc gilt bei Ammonios cap. 10 (ausgeführt p. 8,11ff.), bei Simplikios cap. 
8 (p. 7,23ff.), bei Olympiodor cap. 7 (p. 10,24ff.), bei Philoponos cap. 9 (p. 6,30ff.), bei 
Elias cap. 7 (p. 122,25ff.); dem &xpoacfi; widmet Ammonios cap. 6 (ausgeführt p. 6,21ff.), 
Simplikios cap. 9 (p. 7,33ff.), Olympiodor cap. 6 (p. 10,3ff.), Philoponos cap. 8 (p. 
6,29f.), Elias cap. 6 (p. 121,20ff.). 

?" Ammon. p. 8,12ff. xai Aévouev Óxt Oct xai &piota eiGévat atv & uéAAet éEnYetoÜon, elvat 
Uévtot xai &vÓpa Eugpova, «cc t0 piv mapiotàv tijv toU qiÀAocÓógou Ot&voiuxv tO OÓ& tijv Év col; 
Aevopévotg &Affüeuxv éEexáCewv: 0068 Y&p Oct Gonep ExueptoÜoxévat mávroc éxuxóv xai &véyeoÜat 6 
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tt &v. Aéytat xai oxouOáGew m&vtoc éxetva. xpatüvat & ébryetcat cc &AÀmÜT, xévta, x&v ur) otto 
Cyn, &ÀA& Ost £xaccov xpivovca Bacavieew éntrpootev ' ApuatotéAouc Ü&uevov, ei xoxot, trjv GA feta. 
? Diese Forderung erweitert Elias p. 123,7ff. in dem Sinne, dass der Exeget sich alle 
Schriften des Aristoteles aneignen müsse, um unter Berücksichtigung ihrer innern Einheit 
* Aristoteles aus Aristoteles' erkláren zu kónnen. Hier klingt die bekannte Formel "Oympov 
££ 'Oufipou caqnv(Cevv an (sie ist auch Proklos geláufig: 7Aeol.plat. 1,2 p. 10,2ff. S.-W.): 
dazu N. G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London 1983)47f., und in weitem Umblick 
Neuscháfer, a.O. (oben Anm. 12)276ff. 

? Olympiodor p. 10,25 sagt dafür — den beiden Aufgaben entsprechend, die dem Exe- 
geten gestellt sind (s. gleich im folgenden) — éErynuatuxóg und éxiotnpovixóc. Vgl. auch El. 
p. 122,25 (&pa émis xai éxvotfipov). 

* Vgl. Synes.Epist. 154 (p. 276,6f. Garzya) xai ob 6£ 6fjxou uet ' AptoxotéAouc xpO toO q(AoU 
«ny &Aff0euxv 00. Wir befinden uns hier also im Einzugsbereich der Formel »amicus Plato 
sed magis amica veritas«, deren Geschichte jüngst L. Tarán geschrieben hat: Amicus 
Plato sed magis amica veritas. From Plato and Aristotle to Cervantes,' Antike und 
Abendland 30(1984)93ff. Tarán geht aus (98ff.) von Plat.Phaed. 91 c; Rep. 10, 595 b-c 
und Aristot. Eth.Nic. 1,4 (1096 a 16f.); die Briefstelle des Synesios erwáhnt er 102. 

755 Vgl. El. p. 122,34f. und Tarán, a.O. 109. 

?5 Vgl. Tarán, a.O. 98. 

7 Vgl. El. p. 122,4f. 

5 Vgl. Olymp. p. 10,10ff. und El. p. 122,2f. Allgemein eine kritische Haltung Aristote- 
les gegenüber verlangt vom Schüler auch Simplikios (p. 7,34 i&écao;). 

*? Vgl. Olymp. p. 10,30ff. und El. p. 122,27ff. Zum Schauspielervergleich — er begegnet 
bereits bei Galen, 7n Hipp.epid. 3 (CMG V 10,2,1 p. 17,2f.; p. 21,29f.) — vgl. Scháublin, 
a.O. (oben Anm. 24)222 Anm. 5 a; Neuscháfer, a.O. (oben Anm. 12) 2,482f. Anm. 170. 
— Gerade der als Interpret hervorragend versierte, überdies philosophisch geschulte Arzt 
Galen ruft uns übrigens am Beispiel der medizinischen Exegese nachhaltig in Erinnerung, 
dass auch die Neuplatoniker áltere Diskussionen fortsetzen (a.O. p. 17,14ff.): óxav 5i xai 
1& og&Agat! aócxóv [sc. der sog. "Inxoxpá&cetoi] o9 uóvov &xoycopr, cfi; Itxoxpácoug Yvopnc, &AAX 
xai tfj; &v toig np&vuaotw &ÀTÜt(iac, ÓvxAacíoc Xv tt; a0toig uéudatto. x&AAt xov piv Yáp Batty 
&p.gotépcov ÉxeaÜot t&v oxomóv tGvOs 10v [XxóAou0ov] iEnYntáv, &xóAou0k xe Aéyovta cà 
cuYYpaget xai à&AXn87. Ó&cepov 5& [óvov quA&ttovtt ieu céov cc x00 6Àoo tO Tiutcu OtegÜapxóct. xóv 
6i uv àXAnüT Aévovra uf dxóloufa c Yeyvpagótt xó DiBAtov dEmymcv £ox&toc &uapt&vew 
onoAnnztéov. Galen unterscheidet schón die yvy» seines Autors von der £v «oic np&vuaotw 
&Afffewx. Auch er rechnet im Grunde genommen mit *drei Fállen': Der Exeget kommt 1. 
seiner Pflicht vollkommen nach, indem er vou und dfe trifft, und er versagt 2. voll- 
kommen, indem er beides verfehlt. Wenn ihm 3. alternativ eine der beiden Gróssen ent- 
geht, *verdirbt er die Hálfte des Ganzen'. Galen sagt hinsichtlich des dritten Falles nichts 
darüber, welche der beiden móglichen Verfehlungen (der yvy», oder der &Affeux) schlim- 
mer ist; anders als die Neuplatoniker und Augustin verleiht er der àÀ/0e« keinen absoluten 
Vorrang — zumindest nicht in der exegetischen Theorie. Für die Konvergenz der grund- 
sátzlichen Überlegungen wird man philosophische Tradition, nicht die in der Spátantike 
zu beobachtende Náàhe von Philosophie und Medizin verantwortlich machen; zu dieser 
vgl. L. G. Westerink, *Philosophy and Medecine in Late Antiquity,' Janus 51(1964)169ff. 
— Texts and Studies ... (oben Anm. 27) 83ff. Ob bereits Olympiodor Galen so gut kannte, 
dass er den Schauspielervergleich direkt von ihm hátte beziehen kónnen, bleibt ungewiss; 
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Elias wáre es aufgrund von Westerinks Ausführungen (a.O. 172f. — 86f.) durchaus zuzu- 
trauen, doch hàángt er offenkundig von Olympiodor ab. 

* Und zwar scheint diese Allegorese — wie Porphyrios' Homer-Allegorese — in der 
Form von zgofAfjuaca xai Aócew; dargeboten worden zu sein: 13, p. 18,19ff. numquam 
nobis satis fieret de illis eius quaestionibus innumerabilibus, quibus grammatici agitari et 
perturbari solent ... nunc vero cum eas multi ac varie pro suo quisque captu aperire conen- 
tur, his potissimum plauditur, per quorum expositionem melior invenitur poeta, qui non 
solum nihil peccasse, sed nihil non laudabiliter cecinisse ... creditur. F. Bitsch, De Platoni- 
corum quaestionibus quibusdam Vergilianis (Diss. Berlin 1911), auf den Courcelle und 
Hadot sich berufen (oben Anm. 19 und 20), hatte im Gefolge von Ed. Norden für Marius 
Victorinus eben einen neuplatonischen Quaestionen-Kommentar erschliessen wollen. 

* Aug. Civ.dei 10,30 (p. 453,13ff. D.-K.) quod si ita est, ecce Platonicus [sc. Porphy- 
rius] in melius a Platone dissentit; ecce vidit, quod ille non vidit, nec post talem ac tantum 
magistrum refugit correctionem, sed homini praeposuit veritatem. Dazu Tarán, a.O. 
(oben Anm. 34) 102 Anm. 37. 

* Vgl. etwa P. Courcelle, Les lettres grecques en Occident (Paris ?1948) 159ff.; P. 
Brown, Augustine of Hippo (London 1967) 88ff., bes. 94ff.; Hadot, a.O. (oben Anm. 20) 
201ff. Natürlich hátte man früher zuerst an den Kategorienkommentar des Marius Victo- 
rinus denken kónnen, doch ist die Existenz dieses Werks mittlerweile aufgrund der Unter- 
suchungen von Hadot, a.O. 105ff. »extrémement improbable« geworden. 

*5O| Vgl. Mayer, a.O. (oben Anm. 1) 280 und passim. 

* Für Klárende Diskussionen habe ich Thomas Gelzer, für fórderliche Kritik der Redak- 
tion der Vigiliae Christianae zu danken. 
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THE ORIGIN IN ANCIENT INCANTATORY VOCES MAGICAE 
OF SOME NAMES IN THE SETHIAN GNOSTIC SYSTEM 


BY 


HOWARD M. JACKSON 


for Christi and Morton Smith 


Anyone who delves into the group of Gnostic texts for which the label 
**Sethian'' has been adopted—among which are, for example, CG II, 
1 Apocryphon of John; III, 2 Gospel of the Egyptians; VIII, 
Zostrianos; XI, 3 Allogenes; and the Untitled Treatise of the Bruce 
Codex—enters a realm peopled by a bewildering plethora of beings 
whose names try the patience of even the most devoted devotee of 
onomastics.' Sometimes, as with the long list of the framers of Adam's 
psychic and material body in CG II, 7 ApocJohn 15.1-19.6, one gets the 
distinct but, as we shall see, mistaken impression that the author simply 
let his own imagination run riot in an orgy of what might aptly be called 
Gnostic glossolalia, for the names are impervious to analysis along any 
lines whatever, whether Indo-European, Semitic, or Hamitic. At other 
times, however, the names are Greek- or Hebrew/Aramaic-looking 
enough to tempt scholars to walk cautiously, if not to rush, in where 
even Sethian angels might fear to tread and to proffer attempts at 
analysis of the names along one of the linguistic lines. Some of the 
names, for example, are explicable, or partly explicable, from Greek; to 
choose but one of the above-mentioned tractates, CG VIII, 7 Zost, the 
names of celestial beings like Allogenios (128.7), Ambrosios (126.13- 
14), Antiphantes (54.24; 126.16-7), Aphropais (129.3), Apophantes 
(129.2), Deiphaneus (86.16), Doxomedon (126.8), Eideos (128.4), 
Eidomeneus (47.21), Epiphanios (128.3-4, 6-7) or Epiphaneus (86.20), 
Eurumeneus (47.21), Euthrounios (127.22-23), Mirothea (6.30; 30.14), 
Mnesinous (47.4), Noetheus (88.13), Orneos (127.22), Plesithea (51.12), 
and Theopemptos (47.16-17) all are at least partially susceptible to inter- 
pretation from Greek roots. Yet others are sufficiently Semitic-looking 
to seduce one into grubbing around for Hebrew or Aramaic roots from 
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which they might be explained—so, for instance, with the four Sethian 

Illuminators Harmozel, Oroiael, Daveithe, and Eleleth (and their 

variants).? 

One factor in this situation, however, has not received the attention 
it deserves, and that factor accounts for why some of the Gnostic names 
are maddeningly only Semitic-/ooking and why yet others may not be 
explainable along any linguistic lines whatever, as with the framers of 
Adam's psychic and material body in CG II, 7 ApocJohn. It has long 
been appreciated that the Pistis Sophia, for many of the names which 
it bestows upon its various personages, has drawn upon the magic tradi- 
tion, and specifically upon the many incantatory voces magicae and 
nomina barbara that abound in that tradition.? A tally of such names 
would include the following: 

ABCEPAMCNOcD (chap. 141; 367.22  Schmidt-MacDermot); 
aBepaNeNe« (chap. 139; 360.5); aBepaNeNe cop (chap. 136; 
354.8), a name of Jesus: from the aepauevOcouAspÜcEav palindrome 
(PGM 1.294; 36.7-8, 10-13; 59.6, and elsewhere),* usually a proper 
name, as in the Pistis Sophia, and perhaps of Egyptian origin 
(-auev0- - imntt/AMeNT€?) 

arpaMMaxaMapei! (chap. 136; 354.12), a name of the Invisible God: 
a common vox magica or nomen barbarum (PGM 7.311-313, 316 
where the form is aygauuaxapgap: with a gamma, as in the Pistis 
Sophia, though normally spelled with a kappa; 36.43-44, 227-229; 
Audollent 4 267.12 from Hadrumetum in Africa; Delatte- 
Derchain 4 4 284, 416, 460, 510), again usually a proper name (as 
further in Audollent 4 242.7-8 from Carthage: ópxílo oe xóv Ücóv xóv 
t&v obpavícv oxepecyu ov Ogonóctry Axpap.xauapet) and explained by 
Gershom Scholem from Aramaic with the meaning **Uproot the 
magic spells!''$ 

BAÍNX«D c «x (chap. 147; 382.1); xafNx« «ox (chap. 137; 356.22), 
the name of one of the Triple-powered gods: often part of the xvx- 
Qaxvx formula (PGM 3.53-55; 9.3-4; 10.42-48; Audollent ? 253.22- 
30 from Carthage; Delatte-Derchain £2 4 94, 122, 248, 290, 403, 
429), again usually a proper name, either of a god or of the magi- 
cian himself (so PGM 4.973, 1017; 5.18; 9.1, and elsewhere), and 
commonly explained as Egyptian in origin (*'Souls of darkness'") 

and the list could be greatly expanded. 

I think that we can indeed be quite sure that the direction of the bor- 
rowing runs, as in the Sethian texts to which I shall return momentarily, 
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from the magicians to the author of the Pistis Sophia and not the 
reverse, for, as in the three cases above, where any meaning at all has 
been wrung from them, the words are quite peculiar and appropriate to 
a magical context but not to their Gnostic one.*? 

If this is true, that the borrowing was from the magicians by the 
Gnostics, one "ay, in some cases, be able to make out an Egyptian or 
Hebrew/Aramaix original behind the apparent galimatias of the incan- 
tatory words, but for the most part, and especially in the case of the 
Semitic-looking ones, I think what F. C. Burkitt has to say of them 
holds quite true:? 

**... the nomenclature does not suggest any real acquaintance with Semitic 
languages or Semitic alphabets, but only a superstitious veneration for Hebrew 


names found in the Greek versions of the Old Testament, eked out by scraps 
of ill-digested bits of Hebrew supplied (no doubt) by Jews." 


Is so, one needs to fortify oneself against the typically scholarly tempta- 
tion to expect to discover behind each and every Semitic-looking word, 
as Scholem does with axpauuaxapapi, a perfectly pellucid Semitic 
original. Anyone equally familiar both with Semitic languages and with 
the Graeco-Egyptian magic literature of the ancient Mediterranean 
world knows full well that by far the vast majority of words in -im or 
-oth, which pullulate in that literature, supports what Burkitt has to say 
of them, and all the more so as variants commonly abound. In what 
must be the vast majority of instances the magician has simply used, 
with the help of an active imagination, what few tidbits of Semitic infor- 
mation he has managed to acquire in the course of his practice. 

As I averred just now, the Sethian Gnostic documents to which I 
referred at the outset attest the same phenomenon as does the Pistis 
Sophia: the origin of some of the names of their celestial beings in the 
magic tradition's incantatory voces magicae and nomina barbara. While 
some names are of Greek or pseudo-Greek origin and yet others perhaps 
the product of the Sethians' own phantasmagoric fantasy, some of the 
key names and not a few of the others stem from their pillaging the 
**glossolalia'' of the sorcerers. I would like to begin with two names that 
have bedeviled scholars for a much longer time than others because they 
were known from patristic sources long before the discovery of the Nag 
Hammadi codices, namely Ialdabaoth and Barbelo. 

In the Sethian documents to which I have restricted the discussion the 
attested forms for the former name are, most commonly iaAAAaBa«qoe, 
more seldom iaATaBac»e, and once (CG II, / ApocJohn 23.36) 
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AAAABAcQe. I do not need to rehearse the litany of all the attempts 
that have been made at deciphering the name, including the new Gnostic 
one in CG II, 5 On the Origin of the World 100.10-24, as Scholem has 
done a marvelous job of that in his essay **Jaldabaoth Reconsidered."' '? 
Of these solutions he justifiably remarks: *(The oldest attempts at 
explaining the name are only a little more phantastic than many of the 
later ones.'''! Scholem himself offers a solution which assumes that the 
name was created by a heretical Jew from the active participle of the 
Aramaic verb y/d and an abridged form of the name Sabaoth, namely 
Abaoth, common in the magic papyri, and concludes that the name's 
meaning is *'Begetter of (S)abaoth.'''? He may be right, but I strongly 
doubt that he is; his recourse to the magic tradition should have given 
him pause. Caution is warranted about the context from which Scholem 
claims the name derives as well as about its supposed meaning because, 
though Scholem knows that Origen states that the name Ialdabaoth, 
and Astaphaios and Horaios as well, derive from the magic tradition 
(Against Celsus 6.32; 102.19 Koetschau), he claims: 


*"The statement ... is, however, not supported by the evidence of the 
magical papyri .... To judge from Preisendanz' indices to the papyri, it 
occurs only once in a corrupt variant IaAóa£ac (sic), in a single passage, 
and never in the original form." 


From this Scholem concludes: *'It is, thus, difficult to accept the view 
that the name was taken over directly from the heritage of syncretistic 
magic ...."? 

There are two things wrong with the statements upon which 
Scholem's conclusion is based, the first being that in claiming a single 
occurrence of the name in the magic papyri Scholem is quite mistaken, 
and the second that in assuming *'Ialdabaoth"' to be the original form 
and the form attested in the one passage from PGM known to him to 
be corrupt he is begging the question. Even presuming that Gnostics 
were the originators of the name, one could not without further ado 
assume ''faldabaoth" to be necessarily the original form since in 
Gnostic sources there are variant forms of the name attested. As for 
holding Gnostics or heretical Jews (unless they were heretical Jewish 
magicians) to have originated the name, it is more likely, as I argued on 
what I believe to be firm grounds and as Scholem's own appeal to the 
magic tradition suggests, that one or all of the forms attested in the 
magic papyri are the original(s), of which those that occur in Gnostic 
literature are derivatives. Scholem's conclusion is not, therefore, com- 
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pelling, and Origen, who was in as good, if not better, a position than 
we to know the facts (with due allowance made for his bias), may well 
have been right after all. 

In PGM Scholem's IaA6a4ac (so, not IaA6a£ac) in fact occurs three 
times as the first word of a standard incantatory formula which begins 
(with the usual variation) ta«Aó0aCac or aA6ataco (this form, without the 
initial iota, matches the form aAaAaBacde in CG II, 7 ApocJohn 
23.36) and continues BAaÓ0ay. uaxcp and the rest; it includes the similar 
word taA0cucaxe (PGM 1.203-205; 4.1195-1199; 13.970-974, where the 
formula is introduced by coc 9$ Moofi; év «fj '"Apyav yeux). In the 
instance in PGM 4 the formula is actually connected with a demiurgic 
'Iáo/Yahweh in the words xóopuovu xtíoxa, tà návta xvíota, xópte, Oed Occ, 
Magguaotuo ' Ic: ... ó xxtoag 0codc xai &pyxocrréXouc xai £xavooc (1200-1203), 
exactly as in the Sethian system 'IaA$9aCao /Ialdabaoth is demiurge of the 
world below him as well as a begetter of subordinate archons (the 
papyrus! 0eoóc;). One can well imagine that a Gnostic combing magic 
sources (or listening to sorcerers!) for mysterious names for his 
demiurge would latch onto the first word/name in an incantatory 
sequence that occurs in intimate conjunction with invocation of the 
**creator of the world, creator of all things, lord, god of gods, Mar- 
mario Iao, ... the creator of gods, archangels and decans,"' especially 
when that first word/name resembles ''Iao'' and has a nice Semitic look 
to it. Furthermore, in addition to the t«A9aGac formula, there are four 
passages in PGM 13 (84, 153, 462, 596) in which the world-creator's 
name atyurxtost (!) is said to be 'AA6aBaew. or 'AA6aQieuí, a form (again 
without the initial iota) even closer to the forms attested in the Sethian 
Gnostic system. The variation -oth for the papyrus' -eim is surely no 
problem, as forms in -oth are far more common in magic contexts, and 
such a fact might well prompt a Gnostic borrower to bring the word into 
conformity with the norm. 

As far as the meaning of the name is concerned, PGM 13's claim in 
lines 970-971 to have found the iaA9aGac formula in what may have been 
a Jewish pseudepigraphon cannot be said to bolster Scholem's case, not 
only for its proposal as to the meaning of ''Ialdabaoth,"' but also for 
its argument for derivation by a heretical Jew outside the magic tradi- 
tion. Even if the document was a Jewish pseudepigraphon and it was 
the source of the formula, these facts would still not imply enough 
knowledge of Hebrew or Aramaic on the part of its author, not even 
or especially as a magician, to allow him to coin the word/name 
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'IaA6aao or 'IaA6aac0 with Scholem's meaning. If what Burkitt claims 
about the magicians' knowledge—even Greek-speaking Jewish magi- 
cians' knowledge—of Semitic languages is true, it is as useless to expect 
to find a fully rational meaning behind the name Ialdabaoth and its 
variants as it is to expect to find one in QAafay. uaxop and the rest of 
the wxA6atac formula, or, for that matter, in Abaoth, Abrathiaoth, Bar- 
baraoth, Iabaoth, Marmaraoth, and all the other words/names in -oth 
with which the magic tradition swarms. In such forms about all one can 
say is that the magicians know the name Sabaoth and perhaps the 
Aramaic words bar and mar (though not necessarily their meaning), but 
that is all. Beyond that, variation is due to the magicians' enormous and 
untiring ingenuity in evolving Semitic-sounding incantation. Hence I am 
inclined to agree with Burkitt when he avers: *'I find it difficult to 
dissociate Ialdabaoth from ms2x nmm," and ''IAAA may have arisen 
from a confusion between the initial syllables of IA(Q) and of 
AA(OQNAI)," and even more to agree with Wolfgang Fauth when he 
agrees with an earlier view of Scholem himself in holding *''dass es sich 
vielmehr um eine der zahlreichen durch 'Sabaoth' angeregten Bildungen 
auf -aoth, abaoth handelt," going on to add: **Vielleicht ist der vordere 
Bestandteil des Namens nach magischem Usus aus Elementen von Jao, 
Elohim und Adonai zusammengesetzt.'''* 

In the case of Barbelo the form most commonly attested by our 
Sethian documents is BapBHAco, although BapBHAON Occurs three 
times in CG III, 2 GosEg, and BapBaA« once in CG IX, 3 A/logenes 
46.34; Epiphanius gives Bapfnoo as an alternative form (Medicine Chest 
26.10.10; 288.17 Holl). I do not need to rehearse the litany of attempts 
that have been made to decipher this name either, as that is adequately 
done by Seren Giversen in the commentary of his edition of CG II, 7 
ApocJohn.'; It is fair to say that Scholem's judgment on the attempts 
to explain the name Ialdabaoth justly applies in this case as well. Again, 
as in many other cases to be taken up later, the name Barbelo can be 
shown to be likely to derive from the incantatory voces magicae and 
nomina barbara of the sorcerers. It is well known to anyone familiar 
with the magic tradition of the ancient Mediterranean world that it 
teems with words/names in bar- and barbar-, in which case, moreover, 
dissimilation of the liquids lambda and rho (as with BapgHA«» and 
Epiphanius' BapBnoo) is common. These facts are in themselves signifi- 
cant, as the commonness of forms in bar- and barbar- may well indeed 
have been a factor in influencing the Gnostic borrower to make such a 
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choice and to alternate the form **Barbelo"' with **Barbero." Among 
the forms attested by the magic tradition there are some that are very 
close to the normative (if that is what it was) Sethian spelling 
**Barbelo." There is, for example, the word eegaA« or QeApot in a for- 
mula that occurs many times in PGM 13 (75, 198, 205-206, 529-530, 
549-550, 587), in all of which cases it is important to note that, just as 
is the case with the name 'AX6aaew. in the same papyrus, the formula 
in which epa: occurs is actually the proper name of a divinity (dófoc) 
who figures in the famous cosmogony contained in PGM 13. Closer still 
to the form ''Barbelo"' are the voces magicae QGapBapBeXcyxa in PGM 
12.157 and BspBeAcx in PGM 5a.1, where the word occurs in the context 
of an invocation of Helios and may be intended as one of the god's 
secret names. 

The case for derivation of the Sethian Gnostic names Ialdabaoth and 
Barbelo from the magic tradition is strengthened by the sheer number 
of other cases in which names in the Sethian Gnostic system either 
undeniably or at least quite possibly derived from the incantatory voces 
magicae and nomina barbara of the magicians. What follows is a listing 
of these names in alphabetical order. 

ABPANA, the angelic creator of the toes of Adam's left foot (CG II, / 
ApocJohn 17.29): agpava in PGM 12.117 

aBpacasz, one of the ministers of the four Illuminators (CG III, 2 
GosEg 52.26; 53.9-10; 65.1; CG VIII, / Zost 47.13): extremely 
common in the magic tradition as a divinity (so, e.g., in PGM 
1.302; 3.213; 4.332; 5.363; 13.156, 466 and on countless gem 
amulets in Delatte-Derchain, sometimes in the form 'Afjga£ac) and 
well known as the isopsephic lord of the 365 heavens in the Basili- 
dean Gnostic system, which is likely, itself as well, to have bor- 
rowed the name from the magic tradition 

AACNAIOC (CG III, 2 GosEg 58.13-14); a.a coNai10Yy (CG II, / Apoc- 
John 10.33 with the variants a.A«oNiN in 11.32 and aA «&NeIN in 
12.23), one of the archontic powers: of frequent occurrence in the 
magic papyri (PGM 1.310; 4.1560, 1735; 12.264, for example) and 
on gem amulets (Delatte-Derchain £ ££ 297, 485, 517, for example) 

ApxeNTEexea , the angelic creator of the toes of Adam's right foot and 
ApxeNAeKTa, one of the overseers of Adam's senses (CG II, / 
ApocJohn 17.27 and 33, respectively): in PGM this vox magica 
Occurs as 'Apysvóex8a in the 'Apuiov0 formula (7.362), amongst 
other voces magicae (4.2003; 7.403), and as a proper name— if it is 
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not also such in the foregoing cases—(4.2355; 7.252), Egyptian in 
origin! 

AcTadaioc (CG II, 7 ApocJohn 11.29); acrpadaic (CG II, 7 
ApocJohn 12.19), one of the archontic powers, the second of the 
names which Origen held his Gnostics to have derived from the 
magic tradition: in PGM 12 the nomina barbara aocxgaqac (186— 
note the spelling with rho as in the second attestation in CG II, 7 
ApocJohn) and 'Acxagaio; (288, a form which matches the first 
attestation in CG II, 7 ApocJohn), in the latter case occurring in 
a string of proper names of a god invoked as 9:& yuéyiote, 0G 
OrnepDáAAeu vij» nàoav Oóvapiw and whose names begin with 'Iáo, 
Xapoo0 and 'A6cvat. 

BANHNE€(POYM, the angelic creator of Adam's lips (CG II, 7 Apoc- 
John 16.1): probably a deformation through multiple metathesis of 
part (Bagpeveuouv) of the common taecfagpeveuovvoB uU apuxpup palin- 
drome (PGM 1.140-141; 3.59-62; 4.398-399 and elsewhere; Delatte- 
Derchain £4 4 100, 122, 194, 330, 432, 509, 516, 521) 

BAPBAP, the angelic creator of Adam's left breast (CG II, 7 ApocJohn 
17.15): the simplest of the barbar- forms, attested in PGM 4.1555; 
12.90 

Bapoaparruc (CG VIII, 7 Zost 6.12 and the Bruce Codex's Un- 
titled |Treatise | chap. 20; 263.27  Schmidt-MacDermot); 
cecerreuoaparruN (CG III, 2 GosEg 64.18), a power at the 
celestial source of baptismal water: both are parts of the common 
csotvyev Dapoapavyn; formula (PGM 2.122, 174; 3.110, 155, 217, 
436; 4.364, 1025; 36.310 and elsewhere; Audollent Z 2 16.19 from 
Apheca in Syria; 267.14 from Hadrumetum; Delatte-Derchain 
HH 416, 434, 510, 516, 520, 521), often, as originally, a proper 
name'' 

BICCOYM, the angelic creator of Adam's left ear (CG II 7 ApocJohn 
15.34); Beooouu in the same string of names as that in which 
'Aoxagato; occurs (PGM 12.289) 

€A«aA10Yy (CG II, 7 ApocJohn 11.27-28); eA«c»a1« (CG II, 7 Apoc- 
John 12.18), one of the archontic powers: common in the magic 
tradition, in a variety of forms, as the name of a divinity (PGM 
1.311; 4.321, 1577; 5.481; 7.400, 564; 35.21; 45.5, 6; Audollent 
4& 270.14 from Hadrumetum; Delatte-Derchain 4 365 and others) 

IAcD, one of the archontic powers (CG II, 7 ApocJohn 11.30; 12.20): 
'I&o multitudinously invoked in the magic tradition 
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IOYHA, an angelic revealer who crops up often in CG III, 2 GosEg; 
VIII, 7 Zost; and XI, 3 Allog: 'Iovf) in PGM 5.55-56; 36.173 
ICDHA, an angelic figure connected with the celestial waters of baptism 
(CG III, 2 GosEg 44.27; 65.23; VIII, 1 Zost 57.15; 62.12): 'IofÀ in 
PGM 4.3010; 5.132; 36.173 

KOAHPH, one of the other names of the Illuminator Eleleth (CG VIII, 
1 Zost 128.6): part of the Yeoosutyaócv or 'Opfc Bav» formula 
(PGM 5.424-427; 7.680-683, 895-897; Audollent &4& 295.1-4 from 
Hadrumetum), used as a proper name again in the series of names 
in which 'Acexagato; and Beocouy. figure (PGM 12.291) 

and one might add another of the archontic names— caBa «e (CG II, 

1 ApocJohn 10.34; 11.31); caugac»e (CG II, / ApocJohn 12.22)—to 

the list. 

This tally, which could, perhaps, with wider scrutiny of the magic 
tradition be augmented, suffices, in those cases where derivation from 
the magic tradition is certain, to establish that tradition as one of the 
sources drawn upon by the Sethian Gnostics, and not only their own 
overheated imaginations. The fact of their debt to the magicians is, 
moreover, reinforced by the presence in some of the Sethian documents 
under consideration (CG III, 2 GosEg 44.3-9; 49.6-7; 66.8-22; 67.14, 17; 
VIII, 7 Zost 127.1-3, 5, for example) of meaningless, mostly vocalic 
sequences either identical with or at least quite reminiscent of similar 
sequences in the magicians' incantatory ''glossolalia."" It comes as no 
surprize, then, to find Plotinus, in refuting Gnostics who, Porphyry 
tells us (Life of Plotinus 16), touted documents widely acknowledged to 
be identical with two of our Sethian ones, informing us that his Gnostics 
composed magic chants (éxaoióác) and claimed that their songs and 
noises (Tjxouc) and breathings (xpoonveócei;) and hissings (otypoóc) exerted 
magical power upon the transcendental world (Enneads 2.9.14), a prac- 
tice manifestly adopted from the hissings and mouth-poppings and 
whatnot with which the rituals of the magic papyri are replete. 

Why the Sethian Gnostics did the borrowing is likely to have been the 
opportunity to enhance the otherworldliness of the denizens of their 
celestial realms, to impart to them the aura of mystery to be had from 
the very unintelligibility of the magicians'! voces magicae and nomina 
barbara. In the specific case of the Semitic-looking names their motive 
may rather, or additionally, have been the desire to endow the 
possessors of the names with the flavor of authenticity lent by the 
Hebrew/Aramaic look of the names, which the Sethians used, after all, 
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to designate divine beings with similar functions and origins as those to 
whom the names are given in the magic papyri. Where they did the bor- 
rowing 71ay have been Egypt, though it could just as well have been else- 
where in the Near East—or anywhere in the Roman world, for that 
matter—for the widespread distribution of the curse tablets and gem 
amulets shows that the traditional names and incantatory sequences 
were part and parcel of magic as it was practiced throughout the Roman 
empire, and even beyond. 


NOTES 


' To make matters worse, the Sethian system, too, is often maddeningly difficult to sort 
out. One readily sympathizes with Wilhelm Bousset when the great philologian remarks 
of the last-named text with a nearly audible sigh of frustration: **Wir kónnen nur sagen 
dass in ihm die Gnosis in ihrer gánzlichen Entartung erscheint, dass die gnostische Phan- 
tasie hier ihren wildesten Hexentanz aufführt, und dass man in diesem zum System 
erhobenen Unsinn nirgends festen Fuss fassen kann'' (Hauptprobleme der Gnosis. Gót- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1907; 189). 

? See, for example, Seren Giversen, Apocryphon Johannis (ATDan 5; Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard) 183-185. 

! Note, again for example, what F. C. Burkitt has to say on this matter in his articles 
**Pistis Sophia," JTS 23 (1922) 278-280, and **Pistis Sophia Again," JTS 26 (1925) 397- 
399). I am pleased to say that I am mostly in agreement with the general views expressed 
there by the great historian of early Eastern Christianity. 

* Forsimplicity's sake I shall use only three sources here for the magic tradition: Papyri 
Graecae Magicae ( — PGM) (ed. and trans. Karl Preisendanz; 2nd ed. Albert Henrichs; 
Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973-1974) for the papyri; Augustus Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae 
(7 Audollent) Frankfurt/Main: Minerva, 1967, originally 1904) for the curse tablets; and 
A. Delatte and Ph. Derchain, Les intailles magiques gréco-égyptiennes (— Delatte- 
Derchain) (Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale, 1964) for the gem amulets. Countless other 
sources could be drawn upon, published in periodicals and less encyclopedic works, but 
these three will suffice to make my point. I cite the voces magicae in one, perhaps the most 
frequent, form; many variants are attested in most cases. 

* Michel Tardieu (*Aberamentho,'"' Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions 
presented to Gilles Quispel on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday; ed. R. van den Broek 
and M. J. Vermaseren; Leiden: Brill, 1981; 412-418) ventures (p. 416) what seems to me 
an implausible interpretation based partly on Hebrew and partly on Greek. 

5. Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (2nd ed.; New 
York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1965) 97. 

' See, for example, Theodor Hopfner, ''*Orientalisch-religionsgeschichtliche aus den 
griechischen | Zauberpapyri Aegyptens,"  ArOr ]10O (1931) 329; *'Ein neues 
OYMOKATOXON," ArOr 10 (1938) 134; Griechisch-àagyptischer Offenbarungszauber 
(Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1974, originally 1921) sections 153 (pp. 76-77) and 739 (p. 453). 
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* On the other hand, when the Sethian Illuminators, the Semitic background of whose 
names does not suggest a magical context, commonly appear as divinities invoked in Cop- 
tic magical texts (Angelicus M. Kropp, Ausgewáhlte Koptische Zaubertexte I-IT, Brux- 
elles: Fondation Égyptologique Reine Élisabeth, 1931; passim) the borrowing was 
evidently from Sethian Gnosticism by the magicians, who may, for all we know, have been 
Sethian Gnostics. 

? *'Pistis Sophia"' 279. 

'*" Mélanges d'histoire des religions offerts à Henri-Charles Puech (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1974) 405-421. 

'" *'*Jaldabaoth Reconsidered'' 406. 

'? *'*Jaldabaoth Reconsidered"' 418-421. 

1? *'*Jaldabaoth Reconsidered'' 406. 

'* *'Pistis Sophia" 280; Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism 71 n. 23; Wolfgang Fauth, ''Seth- 
Typhon, Onoel und der eselskópfige Sabaoth. Zur Theriomorphie der ophitisch- 
barbelognostischen Archonten,'' OrChr 57 (1973) 91 n. 75. 

'5 Apocryphon Johannis 165-166. Add the proposal by Bousset (Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis 14) that the name is **eine Verstümmelung von rapÜévoc."' 

' See, for example, K. Fr. W. Schmidt in the (Berliner) Philologische Wochenschrift 
41/42 (1935) 1178. 

7 On this formula see Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism 94-100. 
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The Roman colony of Philippi in Macedonia boasts, to date, six 
Byzantine basilicas dating from the early fourth through the mid-sixth 
centuries. Only one has been identified by its original name, and that 
name hearkens back to the first century and one of the city's most 
illustrious visitors. The St. Paul Basilica is an important yet virtually 
unknown edifice from antiquity—important in part because of its con- 
nection with one of the few Christian leaders from Philippi, Bishop Por- 
phyrios, whose name appears in annals of church history after Polycarp 
wrote his epistle to the Christians there in the second century. The links 
between Bishop Porphyrios, St. Paul's Basilica, and the Council of Sar- 
dica are vital to the understanding of the nature of Christianity at 
Philippi and in this region in the early fourth century. 

In 1975, excavators at Philippi discovered a mosaic floor inscription 
in the rectangular building immediately east of the Forum. The inscrip- 
tion reads: **Bishop Porphyrios has made the mosaics of the (St.) Paul 
Basilica, in Christ.'' The inscription confirmed an early dating for the 
basilica: Bishop Porphyrios! name appears on the list of Western 
bishops who attended the Council of Sardica in the mid-fourth century.? 
The mosaic decoration would have been one of the later parts of the 
building, thereby making the overall construction date somewhat earlier 
than the mosaics.? Another inscription from Philippi indicates a con- 
struction date closer to 313 CE,* the year of the Edict of Milan. The 
construction (or appropriation) of a Christian basilica at the time of 
Constantine, its identification with the Apostle Paul, and its connection 
with a Western bishop might signal a large and viable Christian com- 
munity at this time. However, the Empire would still not be chris- 
tianized for another century or more, and one must be cautious in seeing 
this kind of evidence as proof of entrenched orthodox Christianity this 
early. Examination of the existing evidence will bear this out. 
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Bishop Porphyrios is crucial to this discussion, but unfortunately we 
know very little about him: his name appears virtually nowhere else in 
the primary or secondary literature. We are given no information as to 
his age at the time of the inscription, his family background, when he 
became bishop of Philippi, how long he was bishop or even what it 
meant to be a bishop from Philippi in terms of numbers and size of con- 
gregation/s, responsibilities, etc. In the end, we can assume (1) that he 
was rather wealthy at the point in his career when he donated the 
mosaics to St. Paul's (perhaps he was one of the patrons of this 
basilica/martyrium); and (2) that his beliefs were in accord with 
Western Christianity of the time, not Eusebian, since his name appears 
on the list of Western bishops. 

More information can be discerned by understanding the Council of 
Sardica, but that too is fraught with questions. First, the secondary 
literature is divided as to what year it convened. Was it held in 342 CE? 
343,$ 344," or 347?* The evidence seems to point to late 343 or early 344. 

According to the Synod documents,? the Council of Sardica was 
called for two major reasons: 1) to resolve doctrinal differences created 
by the excommunication of Athanasius and others; and 2) to root out 
false doctrine. It was assembled by the Emperors Constans and Con- 
stantius at the request of Bishop (Pope) Julius of Rome and was 
intended to be ecumenical. While lists of participants are not uniform, 
approximately 97 Western bishops and 80 Eastern Eusebian) bishops 
seem to have been in attendance. The Western clerics represented at 
least 35 different provinces, including Thrace and Macedonia. Bishop 
Julius remained in Rome and sent priests to represent him; Bishop 
Hosius of Cordova presided in his absence.'? 

Hosius finally presided over a meeting of only Western bishops, how- 
ever: the Eusebians, on hearing that Athanasius and others whom they 
had excommunicated were to be in attendance, traveled to another city 
and held their own council. In this council-in-exile, the bishops once 
again condemned Athanasius, Marcellus of Ancyra, and Asclepas of 
Gaza and excommunicated Pope Julius. They also drew up their own 
statement of faith, similar to the Nicene Creed in many respects. Con- 
currently at the '*official' Council at Sardica, the Western bishops 
affirmed the innocence and orthodoxy of Athanasius and his colleagues 
and presented evidence of the Eusebians' criminal acts. They also drew 
up a number of important and divisive canons which ultimately caused 
great divisions between the East and the West.'' 
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The problems caused by Sardica were compounded when, in 351 CE, 
Constantius became sole ruler of the Empire. Under him, the Euse- 
bians' theology prevailed throughout the Empire and, by dropping the 
controversial homoousios clause from the Creed, he fashioned a new 
Arianism.'? Final defeat of the Arians did not occur until 381 with the 
Edict of Theodosius. 

Porphyrios stands out in the history of Philippi as its only named 
bishop. Paul addresses ''generic" bishops in Phil. 1:1, but Bishop 
Polycarp of Smyrna a few decades later pointedly omits any mention of 
bishops in his letter to the Philippian Christians. Grave monuments 
from Philippi in the fourth-sixth centuries CE, found in several of the 
basilicas as well as standing alone, mention presbyters, deacons, and 
other positions, but no bishops. ? 

Arguments from silence must be used with caution, but the evidence 
from this city, cited here and elsewhere,'* points to the strong probabil- 
ity that Philippi's Christianity, especially in **orthodox'' form, was vir- 
tually nonexistent from the mid-second through the early fourth 
centuries, contrary to popular belief.'? For one thing, Porphyrios' iden- 
tification with the Western church and his attendance at the Council of 
Sardica could indicate that the Arian '*problem" was paramount at 
Philippi at this time. A bishop attending such a Council undoubtedly 
felt somehow compelled to undertake the journey, whether by pressure 
from his laity and clergy to return to Philippi with official sanction for 
the Western position, or a need on his own part, perhaps in the face of 
Arian opposition at home, to feel supported by other church leaders 
facing the same problem. It is also conceivable that leaders in Rome 
assigned him to Philippi to claim the city's Christians for the Western 
brand of Christianity, and attending Sardica was among his duties to 
this end. 

That Philippi was surrounded and influenced by the Arian doctrine 
is highly likely (though probably not provable on literary or 
archaeological grounds), since the Arian controversy was a widespread 
phenomenon at this time, with support in many regions north, west, and 
east of Philippi. Early excavators at the site and later commentators! 
argue, therefore, that certain inscriptions bearing the phrase ''the right 
faith" or *'the catholic church,""'" found on tombs at Extra-Muros 
Basilica and dating to the mid-late fourth century, indicate that the 
Christians interred there were stating that they were true Christians and 
deliberately marked their tombs in this manner because they had 
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recently been in heated battle with their Arian neighbors.'? It can be 
argued that Arians could also have used ''the right faith"' or *''the 
catholic church"' on their tomb inscriptions. However, the fact that the 
phrases were later used to designate '*orthodoxy"' indicates that their 
use by Arians was unlikely; to take a contemporary example, pro-choice 
advocates in the abortion issue will not begin to use the term ''pro-life'' 
to designate themselves and their stance because the phrase already has 
connotations which are the antithesis of their own, even though the term 
could have been used by the pro-choice movement (so proponents 
argue) if they had begun employing it first. 

In addition to the theological controversies raging in this era among 
Christians, Philippi was also surrounded by other cultural forces which 
may have contributed to its ''precarious" theological position 
(*^precarious'' in the eyes of established church leaders, that is). Its 
history had long been influenced by both Western and Eastern forces. 
Originally Macedonian, having been founded by King Philip II in the 
fourth century BCE,"? it was later heavily populated by Roman soldiers 
and their families after the Battle of Philippi in 42 BCE.?? During the 
Imperial and early Byzantine eras, it was one of the major cities along 
the Via Egnatia, linking Constantinople with the West, and approx- 
imately 200 miles into the Greek-speaking world from the Latin- 
speaking during this time. Its primary pagan cults in the second and 
third centuries CE contained a mixture of Greek, Roman and Egyptian 
elements with a high degree of 7/Aracian,?' and the chief rival to Chris- 
tianity in the fifth century was the cult of the Egyptian goddess Isis.?? 
In other words, Philippi was a paramount example of Graeco-Roman 
cities during the early Christian era in which its socio-religious syn- 
cretism  fostered many diverse and contradictory elements that 
undoubtedly challenged **orthodox'' church leaders. 

In sum, then, we have at Philippi a church edifice—one of the few 
extant ecclesiastical structures contructed so soon after the Peace of the 
Church—which is clearly dedicated to the Apostle Paul and designated 
a basilica (a primarily secular term up until this time). This church, 
associated with an ancient tomb (and therefore perhaps used more as a 
martyrium than a gathering-place for worship), appropriated pagan 
land and, according to the inscription, had a relationship with a bishop, 
namely Porphyrios. This Porphyrios, except for this inscription and his 
mention in church records as a Western bishop in attendance at the 
Council of Sardica, is otherwise unknown. 
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On the face of it, this evidence would seem to speak emphatically for 
the existence of a strong Christian community in this **Pauline" city in 
the early fourth century. But, as we have seen, the evidence is not with- 
out a broader social, religious and even economic context, and it is that 
context which leads one to be cautious in assessing this evidence. We are 
seeing here the beginning of the end of paganism in this city and region, 
an end which was not complete for another century or more, as well as 
the theological struggle between Arian and Athanasian Christians. 
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AN ECHO OF MIDDLE PLATONIST THEOLOGY 
IN ALEXANDER DE FATO CH. 34 
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Part of Alexander of Aphrodisias' dialectical argument against his 
determinist opponents in his De fato (**On Fate or What Is Up To Us")! 
is that some things are up to us because we are not born virtuous, or 
acquire virtues naturally the way we grow teeth, but have to acquire vir- 
tue through our own efforts. This is why praise and rewards are 
attached to good actions, and blame and punishment to evil actions (see 
esp. Fat. ch. 27). The gods are different from men in that they are as 
they are by nature, viz. good. The gods do not develop toward virtue 
or remain stagnant in evil ways the way most humans do. The good 
things the gods possess are always at their disposal and so are not up 
to them, viz. beyond praise, because praise can only be given to what 
has been acquired through efforts based on a choice between what is, 
and what is not, good. Accordingly, the qualities the gods possess are 
to be honoured and blessed, not praised: cí(ui& «e xoi uaxapioxá, uetGóv ct 
tv &Ématvexóv d&YvaUGv £xovca? (Fat. ch. 32, p. 204.16 Bruns - 63.9-10 
Thillet).? In Fat. ch. 35, Alexander drives this point home in another 
way which goes beyond what Aristotle had said, p. 206.31-207.4 
Br. — 67.9-14 Th.: 

10 0€ xatopÜoív éni x&v Üedv oU xupícg &v Aévovxo, &ÀAÀ' cec (oov xà tX &YvaDà 
TOtely, et Ye &v olc [£v xo xaxopÜoUv, év xobtotc xai t &uaprávew, &ven(Oexcov 
0& d&uaprfuacov xÓó Üctov. ÓuX toU0to Y&p o00& éxovobuev co0c Ütoóc, Oc 
xp&(ttouc &lolv 7| xax' éma(vouc xai tX &o' oic ot &£ratvot xaxopÜdcpuaa. 

Sharples translates: **Acting rightly would not be applied to the gods in 
the strict sense, but as equivalent to *doing what is good'..."'.^ Thillet 
translates: **Quant au bien agir, au sujet des dieux, on ne le saurait dire 
au sens propre, mais bien en lui donnant le sens qu'ils sont les auteurs 
des biens...".? Neither Sharples nor Thillet adequately translates the 
Word oc before tcov, or explains what is meant by the ''strict sense"! or 
*'sens propre''. Alexander's main point is of course clear. Morally right 
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actions (note that he uses the Stoic technical vocabulary and recall that 
in this treatise the Stoics are his main opponents: a neat turning of the 
tables) cannot really be attributed to the gods, because they have no 
choice — there is nothing that is up to them — but simply cannot 7iof 
be good, and so cannot make moral mistakes (àuaptrjuacoa: again the 
Stoic technical term). Furthermore, Alexander does not say or imply 
that the **doing"' or rather **making"' of good things could be attributed 
to the gods in the *'strict sense"; all he says is that **in a way" the 
improper attribution to the gods of actions that are morally right is 
somehow equivalent to affirming that their works are good. This of 
course recalls the ancient argument, first found at Xenophon, Memrn. IV 
3, concerned with the understanding of God, or of the gods, that may 
be derived from the observation of his (or their) operations in the 
universe: the knowledge of the divine, or of the gods, through their 
works.* 

In his commentary, Sharples remains silent on the expression o) 
xupícoc. According to Thillet's index verborum, this is the only place in 
Fat. where xupícc is connected with the verb Aéyeo0o«. This terminology, 
as we shall see, is technical. Alexander exploits it to further his 
polemical purpose. Throughout the treatise, existing modes of argu- 
ment of whatever provenance are cleverly exploited and adapted the bet- 
ter to underpin the Aristotelian libertarian point of view concerned with 
human responsibility, or liability, and to undermine that of the deter- 
minist opponents. 

The earliest authority for the expression in a theological context is 
Philo, De mutatione nominum 277: &AX& à o00' &xeivo xpoot|xev &yvociv, 
Ótt x0 "£o elut 0cóc cóc" [cf. Gen. 17:1] Aéyecot xoxoxpnocuxoc o0 xupícg. 
Earlier in the same treatise (Mut. 11-12), Philo has pointed out that no 
óvop xóptov! can be predicated of What Truly Is, but that God allows 
mankind to use certain appellations, however improper these may be 
sub specie aeternitatis (6(6mot xacayxprio0o:).* The next parallel is to be 
found in Clement of Alexandria, again in a context which deals with the 
proper and less proper though still permitted ways of speaking about 
God, Strom. V xii 82.1: x&v óvou&Goputv a016 [scil., the ineffable God] 
T01£, OU xupícog xaAo0vtec aot0 Ticot €v T, xac yaD0v xxA.? Yet, in the less proper 
way, we may according to Clement still call God good, or Creator. The 
philosophical epistemic theology at issue is beyond any doubt of Middle 
Platonist provenance; it survives in its most complete form in Alkinoos, 
Didaskalikos ch. 10. Here, three ways of knowing the First God are 
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illustrated: the via negationis, the via analogiae (God as cause), and the 
via eminentiae, which albeit compatible are of unequal value. Accord- 
ing to the negative way, God is neither good nor evil, i.e. beyond both 
these qualifications; according to the other approaches that are permit- 
ted, the First God is both good as being the ultimate cause of what is 
known by the Second (via analogiae) and in being the best there is (via 
eminentiae). Earlier in ch. 10, pp. 164.27-165.4 Hermann, an 
amalgamated cluster of epithets and attributes of the First God is pro- 
vided, the contents of which belong with the three cognitive modes at 
issue that are distinguished in what follows. As to the second cognitive 
mode or via analogiae, according to Alkinoos ch. 10, p. 165.18 ff., the 
first Intellect is the cause of the intelligizing that occurs in the (World-) 
Soul and of the objects of thought that are located there, just as the 
sun, although not itself sight, provides (i.e. is the cause of) the seeing 
of sight and the being seen of what is seen. But one should not forget 
that it is precisely what occurs in the (World-)Soul by means of the 
causative agency of the First Intellect which enables the former, which 
in this way acquires its own or Second Intellect, to excercise its 
demiurgic activity directed toward the world (see Didask. ch. 10, p. 
164.1-4; ch. 9, p. 163.10 ff., 33 ff.).'? At ch. 10 p. 165.18 ff. Alkinoos, 
who — or rather the tradition he follows — of course exploits Plato's 
famous simile of the Good and the sun (Rep. VI 508c-509c), omits to 
refer to the fact that just as the sun is the cause not only of the being 
seen but also of the being of the things in the visible realm, so the Good 
is the cause not only of the being known but also of the being of the 
things in the intelligible realm, i.e. is not merely epistemic but also ontic; 
presumably, this is because the being of the Ideas is located at the level 
of the First God. In his brief account of the second way (the via 
analogiae) at ch. 10 p. 165.17 ff. he is in a position to avoid repeating 
that, ultimately, what is the cause of the intelligizing of the Intellect of 
the demiurgic World-Soul is the cause of what occurs in the universe in 
an orderly way. 

An entirely similar distinction between the negative or primary way 
of cognizing God and (this time) a combination of both the secundary 
positive ways that are allowed as well, is made by Irenaeus, e.g. Adv. 
haeres. II 13.3-4, who although preferring the negative approach per- 
mits the pious person to speak of God as being good, or as the Creator 
or Source of all good things (so I 12.2, xnY?j x&vxov t&v &Yva06v). The 
Middle Platonist epistemic theology must have been a rather well- 
known scheme. '' 
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I assume that Alexander, a learned person and a subtle polemist, was 
thoroughly familiar with the main philosophical issues and points of 
debate of his own time and had read the relevant literature.'? In the 
passage from Fat. ch. 35 quoted above, he obviously exploits the Middle 
Platonist distinction between the via negationis and the via analogiae in 
his polemics against the (Stoic) determinists. What is more, he evidently 
is also fully aware of the important and equally Middle Platonist cor- 
ollary that what is not permitted according to the first way may be 
allowed according to one of the others. According to what would be the 
proper way of speaking, one cannot attribute goodness, or virtue, to the 
gods or speak of morally good actions (xactopÜpat«) performed by 
them, unless one takes this to be equivalent to the fact that they *'do" 
[or rather: '*make"', i.e. *'are the cause of?^', xowtv] **good things", i.e. 
are the cause of what is good (via analogiae). The good things done or 
rather **made'' by the gods are not actions but effects. The fact that the 
gods, or fate acting as an efficient cause aimed at a definite purpose 
(Fat. chs. 3 ff.), are the cause(s) of the ordered processes that occur in 
the universe either invariably or for the most part is not a matter of 
choice or responsibility but, according to Alexander, of what he calls 
necessity or fate; actually, the divinities are the causes of fate. Things 
as a rule or even (beyond the moon) invariably have always been the way 
they are and shall go on being in this way. In the human realm, viz. that 
of action, choice or the options available to us may outwit fate 
inasmuch as the human agent is an independent principle and cause of 
action (Fat. ch. 14 p. 184.15 ff. Br. — 31.16 ff. Th.; ch. 15 p. 185.15 
Br. — 33.5 ff. Th. and p. 186.2 f. Br. — 34.3 f. Th.; ch. 20 p. 190.20 
ff. Br. 2 41.4 ff. Th.). Alexander's point about the xotctv that in a way 
is attributable to the gods acquires a special flavour in the context of his 
anti-Stoic polemics. For according to Stoic orthodoxy, of course, God 
qua principle is the xotoóv; see e.g. the /audatio ap. Diog. Laert. VII 134 
(-SVF I 85, I 493, II 300, III Arch. 12), Aét. 13.25 (Z SVE I 85; von 
Arnim quotes the fuller text of ps. Plutarch, which has it that God is 
100 votety atttoc), and — in view of the focus of the present paper — esp. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias himself, /n Met. p. 178.15 ff. Hayduck (— 
SVF II 306), ... xotg àxó tfj; Xx0àc &Oo&ev 0 0c0c xai (tr. 'and that is to say") 
10 mOUtxóv atttov &v tfj DÀm elvat. 

Note that Alexander speaks of gods in the plural, not of God. This 
is not merely a popularizing endorsement of polytheism, but conforms 
with the Aristotelian orthodoxy: the unmoved movers and the heavenly 
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bodies moved by them constitute a plurality of gods or divine beings. 
And these gods, of course, are the ultimate cause(s) of what is good and 
orderly in the world, see Fat. ch. 6, p. 169.23 ff. Br. — 9.5 ff. Th.:^? 
**It is, accordingly, for this reason that they say that the first causes 
(that is, the divine beings and their orderly revolution) of the coming-to- 
be in accordance with nature for the individuals in each species'^ are 
causes of fate as well. For the principle of all coming-to-be is the specific 
position in relation to things here on earth of the divine beings accord- 
ing to their motion''.'? 

The above suggestion about Alexander's point is confirmed by a (at 
first sight difficult'$) passage in Alkinoos, Didasc. ch. 28.35-7: **the end 
is becoming equal to God'"— not, by Jove, to the Supracelestial (God), 
who does not possess virtue but is better than virtue'' (0c o0x àpecr|v £yet, 
&pe(wov Ó' écti taotnco). This exclamation proves that the originally 
Aristotelian doctrine that God is beyond virtue had been incorporated 
in the teachings of the aristotelizing brand of Middle Platonist 
scholasticism. Alkinoos' insistence, by implication, that the Second 
God or demiurge does possess virtue neatly tallies with. Alexander's 
cautious remark that, in a derived sense, the gods may be said to act and 
work in the right way insofar as they administer the world. Further- 
more, the comparison of what is in Alkinoos and what is in Alexander 
enables us to understand the theological epistemology of Didasc. ch. 10 
a little bit better. The Second God is good; the First God, it now 
becomes clear, can also be said to be good to the extent that he is the 
cause of the being good, or the possessing virtue, of the Second God. 
That Alkinoos shortly before ch. 28, viz at ch. 27.179.34-8, had argued 
that according to Plato **our [viz. the human] good"! is to be located 
in the **knowledge and contemplation of the First God, which one may 
call the First Intellect and God"' does not contradict '? what is said about 
the xéAoc in ch. 28, but pertains to the viae negativa, analogiae, and 
eminentiae of ch. 10 together. Knowledge and contemplation of the 
First God are, in a way, possible; assimilation however is only possible 
with the Second God. 


NOTES 


' To be dated to the last decad of the 2nd cent. CE. Alexander, whose commentary on 
the Topics survives, was thoroughly familiar with Aristotelian dialectic. His commentary 
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Fat. alone—that he was thoroughly familiar with Aristotle's ethics as well. 
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7? For this familiarity with Neopyrrhonist methods see my paper Diaphonia: The Argu- 
ment of Alexander De Fato Chs. 1-2, Phronesis 33 (1988), 182 ff. 

7" On this passage (''il tratto piü aristotelico del trattato") see P. L. Donini, Stoici e 
Megarici nel de fato di Alessandro di Afrodisia?, in G. Giannantoni (ed.), Scuole 
socratiche minori e filosofia ellenistica (Bologna 1977), 177 ff. 

'^ [n the preceding sentence Alexander refers to species, pointing out that it is not the 
case that *man comes to be from man' [which echoes a well-known Aristotelian adage] 
*and horse from horse' in accordance with nature and not in accordance with fate. 

'5 Tr. Sharples, slightly modified. 

'$ See the discussion by P. L. Donini, Le scuole l'anima l'impero: la filosofia antica da 
Antioco a Plotino (Torino 1983), 112; in what follows, I hope to make a contribution to 
the explanation of this sentence. 

7"  Plat., TAt. 176b; introduced by Eudorus (Stob. II p. 49.8 f. Wachsmuth-Hense) and 
often found in Middle Platonist contexts. 

!'* For the apparent contradiction see Donini, /.c. n. 19. 
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Apponii /n Canticum Canticorum Expositio. Ed. B. de Vregille et L. 
Neyrand (CCL, 19). Turnhout 1987. 117, 537 S. 


Anzuzeigen ist eine kritische Ausgabe der Hoheliederklárung des 
Apponius, genaugenommen ist es die erste Ausgabe, die den Anspruch 
einer editio critica dieses interessanten und bedeutsamen Werkes erfüllt. 
Die beiden Herausgeber haben sich nicht nur um die Textherstellung 
bemüht, in einer langen Einleitung (117 S.) haben sie alles zusammenge- 
tragen, was zur Überlieferung dieses Textes, seines Inhalts und zu sei- 
nem Verfasser zu sagen ist. Diese ausführliche Einleitung wird zur 
gediegenen Auskunft, die vieles überholt, was bisher über Apponius 
gesagt wurde; sie wird der Ausgangspunkt für alle weitere Erórterung 
der Apponius-Frage bleiben. 

1. Der Verfasser. Was zur Identifizierung des Apponius (die Editoren 
pládieren für diese Schreibweise anstelle des bisher üblichen Aponius) 
gesagt werden kann, muf) aus seinem Hoheliedkommentar zusammen- 
gesucht werden. Ein anderes Werk kann ihm nicht mit Sicherheit zuge- 
schrieben werden (vgl. unten). Zeitgenóssische Fremdzeugnisse fehlen 
ganz. Die wenigen Aussagen, die chronologische Hinweise enthalten — 
z.B. angeführte Háresien, benützte Quellen — haben den Kommentar 
schon bisher in das frühe 5. Jh. datieren lassen. Die Hrg. schlagen die 
Jahre 404 bis 410 vor (S. CX). Die Heimat des Verf. wurde bislang im 
Osten gesucht. Die beigebrachten Gründe sind kaum überzeugend. Die 
eigenwillige Schreibweise des Apponius fügt sich in die zeitgenóssische 
lateinische Literatur ein. Sie kann deshalb durchaus italischen 
Ursprungs sein, vielleicht Norditalien, das um 400 besondere literarische 
und theologische Fruchtbarkeit zeigte (S. CXI). Seine umfassende Sach- 
kenntnis, die er im Kommentar gerne zur Schau stellt, lassen an die Her- 
kunft aus einem kultivierten Milieu denken. Die Hrg. neigen dazu, 
Apponius dem monastischen Milieu zuzuordnen. Tatsáchlich zeigt er 
einige Bewunderung für das asketisch-monastische Leben. Die entspre- 
chenden Passagen (S. CXII zusammengestellt) bedürften genauerer 
Analyse. Ob Apponius selbst zum Mónch gemacht werden muf), scheint 
mir jedoch fraglich; auffallend ist im Kommentar sicher auch die starke 
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Betonung der Lehrer (doctores); man kónnte ihn deshalb auch in diesem 
Kreis suchen. — **Merkwürdige Übereinstimmungen"' zwischen Appo- 
nius und dem anonymen Traktat De induratione Pharaonis (vorláufige 
Edition: PLS 1,1506-1539; vgl. S. C Anm. 3) wurden schon mehrfach 
beobachtet. Die Edition geht diesen Beobachtungen nach (S. XCIX-CV) 
und verbirgt ihre Sympathie für eine apponische Verfasserschaft des 
Traktates nicht (''... ne peuvent pas ne pas suggérer l'unité d'auteur 
entre les deux ceuvres"', S. CIID, móchte ihn dem *'*jüngeren Appo- 
nius" zuweisen; freilich ist sie sich des hypothetischen Charakters dieser 
Annahme bewufit. Die Hypothese kónnte zwar zu einem zweiten Werk 
des Apponius führen, nicht aber zu neuen Erkenntnissen über die Per- 
son des Apponius und dessen Lebensgeschick. Sein Personalausweis 
bleibt beunruhigend unvollstándig! 

2. Inhalt des Kommentars. Die ausführliche Inhaltsangabe, die die 
Theologie des Apponius erschlieBt, verdient alle Anerkennung (S. 
LXXXIII-XCIX). Grundlegendes zur exegetischen Methode, die vom 
mehrfachem Schriftsinn ausgeht, wird da gesagt. Dann werden die zen- 
tralen Gedanken dieser Schrifttheologie knapp dargelegt: Trinitát (*'si 
nettement *occidental" ""), die Seele Christi (**une Christologie trés mar- 
quée par l'Orient), Gnade und Freiheit (ohne Bezug zur bald aufbre- 
chenden pelagianischen Kontroverse), die Kirche (zweifellos ist 
Apponius stark von ekklesiologischem Interesse bestimmt), Sakramente 
und Mysterien der Schrift, Jungfráulichkeit und Martyrium. — Schon 
A. Grillmeier und B. Studer haben in Apponius einen gewichtigen Ver- 
treter eines **westlichen Origenismus"' entdeckt. An dieser Etikettierung 
kann weiter festgehalten werden. Sie gibt dem Hoheliedkommentar des 
Apponius seinen gewichtigen theologiegeschichtlichen Ort. Und eine 
Gesamtdarstellung der Theologie des Apponius dürfte eine lohnende 
und erhellende Arbeit sein. 

3. Der Text. Bisheriges Arbeiten mit Apponius war auf unvollkom- 
mene Ausgaben angewiesen. Zur Verfügung stand die Editio princeps: 
1538 von J. Faber in Freiburg/Br. gedruckt. Diese Erstausgabe, im 
Umkreis und unter dem Einfluf des Erasmus entstanden, war dem Abt 
Adam Guldin OSB von St. Peter (1531-1544) gewidmet. Es war eine 
unvollstándige und unsichere Ausgabe. Im vergangenen Jahrhundert 
veróffentlichte Kardinal Angelo Mai eine neue Ausgabe im Spicilegium 
Romanum 1841. In enger Verbindung mit dieser Edition erschien in der 
gleichen Reihe zwei Jahre spáter wieder eine Ausgabe, besorgt von den 
beiden Zisterziensern J. Bottino und G. Martini, die sog. Editio 
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Romana (S. XLVII-XLIX). Sie wurde von A. Hamman in PLS 1,799- 
1301 übernommen. Mehrere Editionsprojekte wurden angezeigt, jedoch 
nicht ausgeführt. 

Der jetzt vorgelegte Text benützte die Druckausgaben. Er beruht 
jedoch unmittelbar auf den Handschriften. Vier standen zur Verfügung: 
Schlettstadt (Humanist. Bibliothek); Sessorianus (Rom, Nationalbi- 
bliothek): erste Hálfte des 11. Jh. (Norditalien); Ambrosianus (Mai- 
land, Ambrosiana): 1450, Norditalien; Epinal (Stadtbibliothek): 9. Jh 
(nur Buch I-VI). Weitere Hilfe zur Textherstellung kam von einer abge- 
kürzten Form des Apponiuskommentars. Diese Kurzform (Expositio 
brevis, **Veri Amoris") unter dem Namen des Hieronymus (BHM 451) 
macht aus den 12 Büchern des originalen Kommentars 12 Homilien. Sie 
war weiter verbreitet und ist trotz ihres fragmentarischen Charakters als 
unmittelbarer Textzeuge zu gebrauchen. Dreizehn Handschriften wer- 
den von den Editoren aufgeführt. Eine zweite Kurzform (sog. Bur- 
gindo) wurde in einer Handschrift aus dem 12. Jh. (Abtei St. Bertin) in 
Boulogne-sur-Mer gefunden. Zur weiteren Textsicherung sind auch mit- 
telbare Zeugen herangezogen. Die gesamte Überlieferung ergibt für die 
Handschriften zwei Gruppen: a) Schlettstadt und Sessorianus (Ambro- 
sianus ist eine Abschrift des Sessorianus und deshalb für die Textherstel- 
lung uninteressant), b) Epinal mit den abgekürzten Formen (Stemma, 
S. LV). 

Auf dieser Basis konnte eine zuverlássige Edition vorgelegt werden. 
Die eigenwillige Einteilung des Hoheliedes in 150 Verse durch Apponius 
(Angleichung an das Psalterium) ist am Rande vermerkt. Die ungefüge 
Bucheinteilung ist durch Paragraphen gegliedert. Bibelzitate sind genau 
registriert, auch Verweise auf anderes Schrifttum und Bezüge zu ande- 
ren Stellen des Aponiuskommentars sind aufgenommen. *''Kritische 
Noten" zu einigen Passagen sind dagegen am Ende angehángt (S. 
465-478). 

Die Hrg. haben aufler der Expositio auch die beiden Kurzformen 
ediert. Sie werden damit zum ersten Male veróffentlicht; die expositio 
brevis I (Veri Amoris) ist nach den vorhandenen Zeugen rekonstruiert, 
die expositio brevis II nach dem einzigen Manuskript ediert. Umfangrei- 
che Register (Bibelstellen, antike Autoren und Namen) schlieBen den 
stattlichen Band ab. Der Wortbestand ist in einem eigenen Faszikel der 
Instrumenta Lexicologica Latina (mit 13 Microfiches) dem Band 
angefügt. 

Die neue Edition dieses lateinischen Hoheliedkommentars dürfte leb- 
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haftes Interesse auf Apponius lenken. Immerhim war es Erasmus der 
von dieser Expositio meint: ''nullus solidius, fidelius, sanctiusque 
umquam scripsit in eadem Cantica"! (Faber in der Vorrede seiner Frei- 
burger Ausgabe). 


D-7800 Freiburg/B., Burgerwehrstr. 17 K. Suso FRANK 


A.-G. Hamman, L'homme, image de Dieu. Essai d'une anthropolo- 
gie chrétienne dans l'Église des cinq premiers siécles (Relais - études, 2). 
Paris, Desclée, 1987. 348 p. 180 FF. 


Ce livre a pour objet l'interprétation patristique du premier mot de 
la Bible sur l'homme. Dieu y dit: *«Faisons l'homme à notre image et 
à notre ressemblance ... Et Dieu créa l'homme à son image." (Gen. 1, 
26-27). 

*La théologie patristique germe à partir de la lecture biblique'"', dit 
l'auteur (p. 7). Le texte cité de la Genése concerne l'homme dans sa rela- 
tion avec Dieu. Les spéculations des Péres aboutissent à une anthropo- 
logie théologique. 

Dans un premier chapitre l'auteur discute les sources scripturaires; 
dans le deuxiéme il explore les écrits des deux premiers siécles (en parti- 
culier ceux de Justin et de Théophile). Il étude ensuite de facon trés 
pénétrante les théses des Péres suivants: Irénée et Tertullien, (Philon et) 
Clément, Origéne, Athanase, Hilaire de Poitiers, Grégoire de Nysse, 
Augustin, Cyrille d'Alexandrie. 

Le théme de l'homme *'créé à l'image et à la ressemblance de Dieu" 
a été une source d'inspiration pour tous ces penseurs chrétiens. Dans 
chaque chapitre, l'auteur reléve que souvent les interprétations d'un 
méme Pére sont contradictoires. Dans sa conclusion il qualifie le texte 
de la Genése de **mystérieux comme un sphinx"' (p. 306). On pourrait 
dire aussi que l'idée d' 'image' ou de 'ressemblance' est en elle-méme 
assez vague parce qu'elle ne dit rien du contenu de cette ressemblance. 

Alors en quoi l'homme est-il fait à l'image de Dieu? Sous l'influence 
de la philosophie platonicienne existe une tendance à penser que l'image 
de Dieu est dans /'áme humaine. L'àme intelligible et invisible, image 
de Dieu invisible et intelligible, était une idée attirante pour les esprits 
formés par la philosophie platonicienne. Mais le texte de la Genése sem- 
ble dire que l'homme tout entier, áme et corps, a été créé à l'image de 
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Dieu. Chez Irénée de Lyon l'auteur trouve une interprétation qui *'fait 
partie de la tradition primitive, vierge encore d'hypothéques philosophi- 
ques"! (p. 308). Selon Irénée, Dieu a faconné l'homme à l'image et à la 
ressemblance du Christ promis. Dans cette interprétation l'incarnation 
du Christ devient l'élément central de l'histoire humaine. De plus, Iré- 
née distingue 'image' et 'ressemblance': l'image concerne la nature 
humaine, la ressemblance le progrés spirituel. 

L'auteur rattache l'interprétation de Tertullien à cette tradition primi- 
tive. **Comme Irénée, Tertullien situe l'image et la ressemblance dans 
l'homme entier"! (p. 100). Pourtant, dans son Adversus Marcionem (II 
5,6), cité par l'auteur à la page 82, Tertullien semble placer l'image et 
la ressemblance dans /'áme humaine. 

A l'évidence, ceux qui situent l'image dans l'áàme risquent de tomber 
dans une dépréciation du corps qui s'accorde mal avec la doctrine de la 
résurrection du corps telle qu'elle s'exprime dans le Credo. D'une facon 
trés claire l'auteur montre les problémes que les différents Péres ont ren- 
contrés dans leur tentatives d'explication du texte de la Genése. 

Quelques petites observations. A la p. 38 l'auteur traite du /ogos sper- 
maticos chez Justin. Il semble le situer dans l'homme. Mais, comme l'a 
montré J. H. Waszink dans son article fameux (Bemerkungen zu Jus- 
tins Lehre vom Logos Spermatikos' in Mullus, Festschrift für Th. Klau- 
ser), le Logos spermaticos est le Logos semant; dans l'homme on trouve 
des spermata tou logou. 

A la p. 220, traitant du désir de l'homme de se rapprocher du modeéle 
auquel il ressemble, l'auteur cite le texte suivant du De anima et resur- 
rectione de Grégoire de Nysse: */Toute nature tire à elle ce qui est sien. 
Et puisque d'une certaine facon l'homme est parent de Dieu, puisqu'il 
porte en lui la ressemblance avec l'archétype, il se trouve de toute néces- 
sité attiré vers ce divin qui lui est apparenté". Deux remarques doivent 
étre faites: là oü la traduction dit: */a ressemblance', le grec a: 
*uu juxta (pluriel, sans article), et là oà la traduction dit: ';/ (se 
trouve)", le grec a *5j dox?! . Cette derniére observation n'est pas sans 
importance dans le contexte de ce livre. 

Que l'auteur veuille bien considérer ces quelques remarques comme 
la preuve de l'intérét pris à la lecture de sa dense et minutieuse étude de 
l'anthropologie théologique des Péres. 
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Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, Über die himmlische Hierarchie, Über 
die kirchliche Hierarchie. Eingeleitet, übersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen von Günter Heil (Bibliothek der Griechischen Literatur, 22). 
Stuttgart, Anton Hiersemann, 1986. XI, 200 S. 


Wer sich an die Lektüre des Pseudo-Dionysius wagt, ist wie jemand, 
der ein eigenartiges, sehr künstlich konstruiertes Gebáude betritt. Er 
entdeckt überall Figuren, die einander gleichen, hat jedoch Mühe, sie 
richtig in ihrem Zusammenhang mit dem Ganzen zu verstehen. 

In den Titeln der beiden hier übersetzten Abhandlungen wird das 
Wort 'Hierarchie'! gebraucht. Wie der Verfasser in seiner Einleitung 
sagt, ist dieses Wort ''die Bezeichnung für ein allgemeines Ordnungs- 
prinzip und gleichzeitig für das allgemeine System der Manifestationen 
Gottes in der Welt"' (S.3). Es handelt sich hier um die Ordnung im Him- 
mel und in der Kirche, und zwar in der Weise, daf die Hierarchie der 
Kirche, d.h. ihr Aufbau und Kult, sich als Abbild der Hierarchie des 
Himmels, d.h. des Kosmos der Gedanken (- Engel) darstellt (vgl. 
S.72). 

Die Art und Weise, in der Pseudo-Dionysius über diese Realitáten 
spricht, ist in hohem Mafie abstrakt, was die Aufgabe eines Übersetzers 
sehr schwierig macht. Durch seine gute Kenntnis des Areopagiten war 
der Übersetzer imstande, diese Schwierigkeit zu meistern. Da er jedoch 
Stil und Syntax des Originals nachzuvollziehen versucht, stellt die Über- 
setzung hohe Anforderungen an den Leser. 

Zu der Übertragung eines einzigen Wortes mochte ich eine Bemer- 
kung machen. Warum wird ozxtpoóotoc in verschiedener Weise übersetzt? 
Man trifft einerseits auf die naheliegende Übersetzung *jenseits alles 
Seins! oder 'über allem Sein' (z.B. 140 C 4, 177 C 7, 181 A 7, 181 C 4, 
212 D 1, 257 B 13, 257 C 9), aber an anderen Stellen heifit es *jenseits 
von (über) Sein und Denken! (z.B. 177 C 13, 301 A3, 376D 8,477 C 
11); in 372 A 12 führt das zu einem 'über Sein und Denken stehenden 
Gedanken! . Warum wird nicht stets die erste Übersetzung verwendet? 

Den beiden Traktaten geht eine Einleitung über die historischen Vor- 
aussetzungen des Hierarchieentwurfs in der griechischen Philosophie 
voraus, und jedem Kapitel folgt eine kurze Analyse des Gedankengan- 
ges und eine Serie meistens kurzer, aber nützlicher Anmerkungen. 
Sicherlich bedeutet diese Ausgabe eine Bereicherung der Bibliothek der 
Griechischen Literatur. Es bleibt zu hoffen, daf) die beiden anderen für 
Pseudo-Dionysius geplanten Bánde bald erscheinen werden. 
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Giselle de Nie, Views from a many-windowed Tower. Studies of Ima- 
gination in the Works of Gregory of Tours (Studies in Classical Anti- 
quity 7). Amsterdam, Rodopi, 1987, 348 S. 


Der auffàállige Titel dieser Studie über Gregorius von Tours ist einem 
von ihm in Vitae Patrum 17,5 erzáhlten Traum des Trierer Bischofs 
Nicetius entnommen (die Stelle wird auf Seite 263 dieser Studie bespro- 
chen), in dem Gott dem Bischof in einem náchtlichen Gesicht offen- 
barte, wie es den künftigen fránkischen Kónigen ergehen würde. Auf 
einem bis zum Himmel reichenden Turm stand der Herr selbst, vor den 
vielen Fenstern standen Engel, wáhrend ein Engel mit einem grossen 
Buch Lebensgang und Lebensdauer der Kónige weissagte. 

Dieser suggestive, einer Vision entnommene Titel soll die Thematik 
dieser Studie reflektieren, in der die Autorin unter die Oberfláche der 
Erzáhlung durchzudringen versucht und die Auffassung bestreitet, Gre- 
gorius' Anschauungsweise über seine Zeit sei inkohárent und das Spie- 
gelbild einer chaotischen Zeit. Hatten sich seit Bonnets Pionierarbeit 
über Gregorius' Latinitát die Erkenntnisse seiner literarischen Qualitá- 
ten vertieft, auch seine historischen Auffassungen sind allmáhlich náhe- 
ren Untersuchungen unterzogen worden. So hat Misch darauf hingewie- 
sen, dass bei Gregorius! Darbietung kleinerer Einheiten, die an- 
scheinend nicht miteinander zusammenhángen, die Kohárenz in der reli- 
giósen Spháre zu suchen sei: er lasse sich von einem religiósen Ord- 
nungsgedanken führen. Neulich wurde die Bedeutung des symbolischen 
Denkens bei Gregorius von Gautier Dalché in einer Studie über die Libri 
Miraculorum (aus 1982) erforscht. 

Ahnliche Gesichtspunkte werden von Giselle de Nie weiter ausgear- 
beitet, wobei sie feststellt (S. 2), für Gregorius' Denken sei wesentlich 
**a coherence of a different kind, consisting of the integration of images 
rather than the organization of concepts and imagined in a non- 
discursive manner rather than systematically thought out.'' Im Zusam- 
menhang mit Gregorius' Auffassungen über Gottes Allmacht und über 
die Erwartung, dass Anderungen in der Wirklichkeit sich in einer jáhen 
Weise abspielen, hat sie das Bilddenken des Gregorius durch eine Ana- 
lyse zahlreicher Stellen der Historiae Francorum untersucht, und zwar 
gehóren diese zu den folgenden vier Kategorien: ausserordentliche 
Naturphánomene oder sogenannte Vorzeichen, normale Naturerschei- 
nungen und damit zusammenhángende Wunder, Licht und nicht- 
irdische Lichtphánomene, und schliesslich Tráume und Traumgesichte, 
in denen Heilige erscheinen. 
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Die Autorin hat die Rolle von wunderbaren Ereignissen in Gregorius" 
Denken, die als Beweis für effektives góttliches Eingreifen in eine von 
den Menschen ungenügend geordnete Welt gelten kónnen, dargelegt. 
Die Erforschung der Funktionen der Lichtsymbolik und der verschiede- 
nen Formen des Traums macht klar, dass viel traditionelle Motive vor- 
kommen, dass aber auch eine gewisse Originalitát bei Gregorius zu sig- 
nalisieren ist. Auffállig ist, dass die Dialoge des Zeitgenossen Gregorius 
des Grossen wenig herangezogen worden sind, wenn eine Vergleichung 
auch nicht ganz fehlt (z.B. S. 87-88). 

Zu einer Stelle auf Seite 151 kónnte eine ergánzende Bemerkung 
gemacht werden. In Verbindung mit den Feuermotiven wird Hist. 
Franc. 1,28 besprochen, wo Polykarps Tod erwáhnt wird: der Bischof 
von $myrna velut holocaustum purissimum per ignem Domino conse- 
cratur. Dass der Mártyrer Polykarp, der den Feuertod stirbt, als Brand- 
opfer bezeichnet wird, ist ein Echo aus dem Martyrium Polycarpi (14,1 
óAoxaótopgux), einem Text, den Gregorius zweifellos aus der Kirchenge- 
schichte des Eusebius kennt (in Rufins lateinischer Übersetzung), in die 
Teile dieses Martyriums aufgenommen worden sind (Rufin, Hist. eccl. 
4,15,32 acceptabile holocaustum omnipotenti oblatus est Deo). 

Weiter erscheint eine textkritische Bemerkung zu De cursu stellarum 
überflüssig (7730): Primum est ergo omnium maris oceani commutio, in 
qua ita per dies singulos dilatatur, ut accedens ora litoris repleat rursum- 
que recedens siccum praebeat iter; tunc populis per humum aridam gra- 
dientibus piscium sive diversorum liguminum multitudo copiose collegi- 
tur. Die Autorin notiert zu iter: *'I take this to be a mutilation of 
iterum" und übersetzt demgemüáss die Stelle ut accedens ... iter : **that, 
reaching the edge of the land, it covers the beach, and receding to where 
it came from, leaves [the beach] dry again.'' Eine Emendation erscheint 
mir hier jedoch durchaus unnótig. Siccum wird námlich attributiv bei 
iter verwendet, und ist nicht prádikativ mit (nicht genanntem) /itus zu 
verbinden. Man kónnte übersetzen: ''dass das Meer sich wiederum 
zurückziehend einen trockenen Weg bietet", was eine vorzügliche Ver- 
bindung mit dem Folgenden ergibt. 

Leider wird das Werk durch viele Ungenauigkeiten entstellt. So lesen 
wir 187278: **Compare Gregory the Great on Benedict's death in Dial. 
2.35.3", wáhrend es sich tatsáchlich um das Traumgesicht handelt, in 
dem Benedictus sieht, wie die Seele des Bischofs Germanus von Kapua 
in den Himmel aufgenommen wird (richtig dagegen 185). Dazu ist die 
Stelle im Register (338) versehentlich unter Germanus von Paris ver- 
zeichnet worden. 
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Zu berichtigen ist weiter der Hinweis auf einen Bibeltext auf Seite 
265: *'the devil, who was a liar from the beginning.'' Anstelle von Act. 
Ap. 16, 16 (dieser Hinweis bezieht sich auf die vorhergehende Stelle 
habens spiritum phitonis) wàre hier Joh. 8,44 anzuführen (Quia men- 
dax et pater eius ... ille homicida erat ab initio). 

Besonders in den lateinischen Zitaten finden sich stórende Ungenau- 
igkeiten. Einige Beispiele: 58 Ad proprinquantem (Z7ist. Franc. Prol.): 
Adpropinquantem; ibid. abhumatio: abhuminatio (- abominatio); 60 
inordinatus (Orosius, Hist. 3,2,9): inordinatius; 735 Ennaratio in psal- 
mis: Enarratio in psalmos; 79 solubilis fluxoque creamine (Prudentius, 
Hamart. 504-5): solubilibus fluxoque creamine; 80 fons vivum (Lactan- 
tius, De ave phoenice 25): fons ... vivum (sed fons in medio (est), quem 
vivum nomine dicunt); 102182 nubs erroris (Fortunatus, Carm. 10,1,1: 
erroris nube); 108 De cursu stellarum 11 ornataque comis et spicis, über- 
setzt mit **adorned with leaves"': **adorned with leaves and ears"; 160 
juducii: judicii; 184 praetulit typus (Hist. Franc. 1,10): typum ... prae- 
tulit; 191 beati antistiti (Vita Mart. 1,10): beati antistitis; 225 plagi: pla- 
gae; 247 manus imposerat (Vitae Patrum 10,2): manus imponeret; 271 
Deo ultio (Hist. Franc. 7,29): Dei ultio; 281 hac nocte dominica, ''last 
night"': **'Jast Sunday night". 
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Elaine Pagels, Adam, Eve and the Serpent. Random House, New 
York, 1988. 189 p. $17,95. 


Elaine Hiesey Pagels was born at Palo Alto in California and studied 
theology and classical literature at Stanford, Oxford and Harvard. At 
a very early age she became professor of Early Christian Literature at 
Barnard College (Columbia University) and in 1975 was named 
chairperson of the department of religion there. At present she is pro- 
fessor of religion at Princeton University. She is a great teacher. As long 
as she wrote technical books about the gnostic exegesis of John and 
Paul, she was largely ignored by the Establishment. When, however, she 
adressed a large public, with 7Ae Gnostic Gospels (1979), she came 
under fire. The result was that millions of copies were sold all over the 
world. 
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It was from this book that most readers for the first time learned that 
gnostic manuscripts had been discovered in Egypt in 1945. The 
authoress stressed that women were in office among the heretics and 
that among such gnostic groups as the Valentinians, women were con- 
sidered equal to men and functioned as teachers, traveling evangelists, 
healers, priests, even bishops. This was not new but ignored by most 
male specialists. None of her critics except one mentioned that accord- 
ing to Pagels the conflict between gnostics and catholics had political 
implications. And yet, it is evident that it was only in reaction against 
Gnosticism that the Christian Church became Catholic, Roman and 
authoritarian. 

In her new book she has vastly widened her horizon, but her love for 
Valentinus has remained unchanged. She holds that this Gnostic was 
right when he taught that innocent suffering is built into the structure 
of the universe itself, whereas Augustine was wrong when he opined 
that suffering is a punishment of original sin, the taint of which is 
transmitted through the semen during intercourse. And yet both were 
interpreting the story of Genesis 1. 

Jesus himself had referred to this chapter, when he forbade divorce, 
a novelty in the Jewish world. Moreover, he agreed that it is better not 
to marry and praised those who made themselves eunuchs for the sake 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Paul was of the same opinion. 

It was only the deutero-Pauline letters, especially the Letters to 
Timothy, who reacting to Encratites like Thecla and Mygdonia, obliged 
women to marry and to bring forth children. 

Early Christians like Justin, Minucius Felix and Perpetua also 
challenged the order of the Roman Empire. During persecutions they 
**traised up their liberty against kings and princes" and yielded to God 
alone. Out of such agony as they and others endured, was eventually 
born a new vision of the basis of social and political order—an order 
no longer founded upon the divine claims of the ruler or the state but 
upon qualities inherent within every man and every woman, through 
our common creation ''in God's image" (Genesis 1,26). Sixteen hun- 
dred years later American revolutionaries would invoke the same crea- 
tion story, which according to them implied that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights. 

Orthodox Christians of the second and third centuries stood 
unanimously against the gnostics in proclaiming the Christian gospel as 
message of freedom. The ascetic men and women who renounced the 
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world, like Melania, often found the freedom they sought in the 
paradise of virginity regained. 

John Chrysostom still proclaimed that the right of government 
belongs not to the emperor alone but to the human race as a whole. 
Imperial rule according to him is based upon force and compulsion, 
often using these to violate justice and to suppress liberty. Church 
government, however, unlike Roman government, remains wholly 
voluntary and, although hierarchically structured, is essentially 
egalitarian, reflecting, in effect, the original harmony of Paradise, says 
Chrysostom. 

How, then, did it come about that Christianity ever sanctioned and 
justified a repressive state and an equally repressive morality? Accord- 
ing to Pagels this is due to the influence of Augustine, who read the 
Genesis story very differently and made it the basis of his doctrine con- 
cerning original sin which completely changed Western Christianity and 
was rightly attacked by the Pelagian Julian of Eclanum. 

This book is extremely well written and is bound to have an enormous 
influence. I will limit myself to a few remarks in the margin: 


]. There is no doubt that the Valentinians were staunch supporters of marriage. Clement 
of Alexandria says it in so many words in the very first chapter of the third book of his 
Stromateis: **Valentinus and his followers derive couples and copulations from the divine 
emanations above and for this reason are all for marriage". This is a romantic conception 
of love: God is Depth and Silence, all aeons or archetypes are male-and-female and there- 
fore whole, Christ is the bridegroom, Sophia is the bride, male and female together reflect 
this coincidence of the opposites. Valentinians never say that the procreation of children 
is the aim-and purpose of matrimonial love. In this they agree with Jesus and Paul. The 
Catholics on the other hand condoned marriage because children have to be pro- 
created. —Many Latin, Greek and Aramaic Fathers thought that females ought to become 
males in order to be saved (A. Guillaumont in Ugo Bianchi (red.): La Tradizione dell" 
Enkrateia, Rome 1985, 83-98). 

2. Ms Pagels is an expert on Gnosticism, but has little to say about Manichaeism, a Chris- 
tian Church and a gnostic world religion. But Manichaeism can also be interpreted in 
terms of the Genesis story: Adam and Eve were said to be wretched products of demonic 
ejaculation and cannibalism, whereas Christ revealed to them their real and divine Self. 
The whole myth served to show that Archetypal Man was pure but that concupiscence 
originated in the world of darkness. Accordingly the elect men and women were poor and 
unmarried wanderers. The auditores, however, were allowed to practise birth control, to 
have concubines, in short to do everything except to procreate children. The young 
Augustine, in his De pulchro et apto, in the same way thought that there was an absolute 
dualism between the sexless Mind on the one hand and /ibido and carnales voluptates on 
the other hand (Conf. IV, 24). As a Catholic he held that man was not created with con- 
cupiscence but punished with it after the Fall. This, and not original sin, distinguishes 
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Augustine from his predecessors. In fact, the concept of hereditary sin was taught already 
by Tertullian (De anima 40,1) and could be of Jewish-Christian origin. Moreover, 
Augustine had also a sharp eye for the /ibido dominandi and the essential paganism of 
the religious instinct. He was right, after all, to say that man is abysmally evil, even if his 
qualification of this statement may have Manichaean overtones. 

3. Ms Pagels offers a sociological explanation of Augustinian theology. His dark vision 
of human nature, which led to his acknowledgment of the emperor's rule and his rejection 
of self government, could arise, because after Constantine the Christian state turned out 
to be anything but the Kingdom of God and the Church no longer looked so holy. Against 
this the following may be observed. We know that in the Eastern part of the empire the 
same situation persisted as in the West until 1453. Why was it that Augustine had very 
little influence on the Orhodox Church until the present day? 


Such criticisms are provoked by this controversial book, which is 
original, mature and a splendid vindication of its authoress's solid and 
existential scholarship. 
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Ian J. Kirby, Bible Translation in Old Norse. Genéve, Librairie Droz, 
1986. XIII, 213 p. 


The author of this book, which is a revision and completion of his 
typewritten London Ph. D. thesis of 1973, has already published two 
volumes with biblical quotations in Old Icelandic-Norwegian literature 
(Reykjavik 1976, 1980). He now summarizes his conclusions which are 
based on this material. 

According to him there are no medieval manuscripts containing an 
early Norse version of any part of the Bible other than the historical 
books of the Old Testament and the Psalms of David. Indirect evidence, 
however, does suggest that a verbatim translation of the four canonical 
Gospels did exist in the 12th century and quite possibly as early as the 
missionary period (c. 800-1000 A.D.). And certain homily books do 
prove that a version of Tatian's Diatessaron was also available. More- 
over, Kirby found among Norse passages of Gospel quotations a 
number of examples, where the influence of one Gospel on another ap- 
pears too complex to be merely a casual addition, and where, therefore, 
one may suspect the use of a harmony. The author did not find back 
these harmonisations in the Diatessaron text available to him in Migne's 
Patrologia Latina 68. He therefore admits that they can also go back 
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to the same Tatianic source. And as a matter of fact the Heliand, the 
Dutch Diatessaron, the Pepysian Harmony and all other witnesses of 
Tatian's text should be consulted. Then probably many more parallels 
could be discovered in the Old Norse material. Possibly an early ver- 
batim translation of the Acts of the Apostles was later worked up in an 
existing Life of Paul and similar writings. As to the remainder of the 
New Testament, it can only be said that there is no evidence from the 
quotations which might lead one to conclude that any part of it was 
translated into Old Norse before the Reformation period. And a Norse 
translation of the entire Bible simply did not exist. Where did this 
Diatessaron come from? The metropolitan for the Nordic lands until 
the beginning of the twelfth century was the arch-see of Bremen in Sax- 
ony. The Old Saxon Heliand, based upon a deviant Diatessaron, was 
known in Saxony ever since the ninth century. A fragment of this epic, 
discovered in 1977 in the library of Straubing, Bavaria, contains many 
Frisian elements. This makes it virtually certain that the Heliand was 
written at Werden, the monastery of Liudger (742-809), and was used 
for the mission among the pagan Frisians and Saxons of Liudger's 
diocese, Münster, where both Frisians and Saxons lived. It has been 
shown that the Old Norse Diatessaron was based upon a deviant text, 
very different from the ''vulgatized'' Codex Fuldensis and identical 
with the Latin text which lies behind the Heliand (VC 32, 214-215). It 
is quite plausible to assume that missionaries from Bremen brought this 
text to the Nordic countries. And probably the translation of this 
specific Gospel harmony preceded that of the seperate Gospels. The 
same happened in Edessa, Armenia, Italy, Holland and Germany. 

Therefore the relevant Norse gospel quotations should be translated 
as soon as possible. Viri Tatianei in Europe and the United States need 
this material urgently. 
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Vigiliae Christianae 43 (1989), 105-126, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


HADES OF HIPPOLYTUS OR TARTARUS OF TERTULLIAN? 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FRAGMENT DE UNIVERSO 


BY 


C. E. HILL 


The variously-titled fragment De Universo found in the Sacra 
Parallela of (pseudo) John Damascene! is today nearly without excep- 
tion ascribed to Hippolytus of Rome-? It will be the purpose of this 
paper, however, first of all to show that the fragment's doctrine of the 
intermediate state of the righteous is radically opposed to that found in 
the authentic) works of Hippolytus,* secondly to uncover other 
discrepancies which together weigh quite heavily against Hippolytan 
authorship and finally to offer another name, already disclosed in our 
title, which may be connected much more appropriately with the frag- 
ment De Universo. 


I 


In the view of the author of De Universo, all the dead, righteous and 
unrighteous alike, are 'detained' in the subterranean hades until the 
time of the resurrection of the body. The righteous there inhabit a plea- 
sant compartment, the bosom of Abraham, where they may con- 
template the blessings in their view and await the 'rest and eternal 
revival in heaven which succeed this location'. Separated from these by 
*a deep and vast abyss', the wicked are dragged to a lower section of 
hades where they endure ghastly torments anticipatory of their ultimate 
ruin. The significant point for our study so far is that redeemed and 
non-redeemed alike are to be found in the underworld until the last day. 

When we turn to Hippolytus, however, we find that in his view 
Christ's work of salvation has penetrated to the depths of hades, 
violently disrupting its demographics. In his On the Great Song frag- 
ment 1 he comments, 


He who drew (éAxócac) out of the nethermost hades the man firstformed 
of the earth, lost and held by the bonds of death; he who came down from 
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above and bore upward (&vevéyxac) him who was below unto the things 
above; he who becomes the evangelist of the dead and the redeemer of 
souls and the resurrection of the buried; he it was who had become the 
helper of the conquered man...The heavenly one who calls the earthly (one) 
unto the things above; the well-born one who wills through his own obe- 
dience to set free the slave; the one who turned man into adamant, when 
destroyed in the earth and become the food of serpents. And having been 
suspended on the tree he made him (man) lord over him who had con- 
quered and on this account he was found through the tree a victory- 
bearer.? 


It is clear from this that the descensus of Christ into hades actually 
effected a release, a *drawing out' of Adam, and presumably of others 
as well, and a bearing aloft to heaven." Though it is true that Hippolytus 
often speaks of Christ's own ascension to heaven in terms of his pre- 
senting *man', i.e. his own human nature, to God, by mentioning here 
the rescue of the individual Adam (a controverted issue since Tatian had 
denied salvation to the first sinner) Hippolytus shows that he, like many 
of his predecessors,? held to a storming of hades by Christ. Christ's 
rescue of Adam 'from the deepest pit of Hades! is again proclaimed in 
De David et Goliath 11.? 

Maintaining in his treatment of Dan. 9.24 (Commentary on Daniel 
IV.33.4) that Christ in his first advent loosed what was until then sealed 
up, Hippolytus says, 'As many, therefore, as Satan had ensnared and 
bound, these the Lord, when he came, loosed from the bonds of death, 
having bound the one who was strong against us, but having set 
humanity free. As also Isaiah says, */Then he will say to the men in 
bonds, (Come forth', and to those in darkness, (Show yourselves! " 
(Isa. 49.9)'.'* A comparison with the passage quoted above from On the 
Great Song would suggest that those who were in the *bonds of death" 
were deceased and in hades.'' 

Consistent with this view of a transferral of the ancients from hades 
to heaven is Hippolytus's belief that the righteous of the Christian era 
are no longer subject to the hold of the underworld but instead rise to 
heaven to be with Christ. In. Comm. Dan. 1.21.4, 5 Hippolytus 
expounds upon Susanna's cry that it is better for her to fall prey to the 
false charges of the wicked elders than to acquiesce to their lusts and 
thus to sin against God: 


For those who are brought forward for the sake of the name of Christ, if 
they do what is commanded by men, die to God but continue to live in the 
world; while if they do not do what is commanded by men they will not 
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escape the clutches of the persecutors but, condemned by them, they 
die...for it is better to die by means of unrighteous men in order to live with 
God (xag& 0:6), than consenting to them and being released by them to 'fall 
into the hands of God" (Heb. 10.13). 


The martyr, by refusing to save himself for this world through 
unrighteous means, is killed by men but goes to live with God as, it 
would seem, an immediate consequence of his faithful suffering unto 
death.'? And in fact, Hippolytus frequently tells us that saints such as 
Daniel, Isaiah, Stephen and David and indeed all who have departed 
pure from this world now possess (£xovtec) their heavenly crowns 
(Antichr. 31; De David et Goliath 12.1; Comm Dan. 11.35.5; 37.3). 
Though dead as regards the world and asleep as regards their bodily 
condition, they are alive nonetheless (Antichr. 30, 31). To this might 
also be compared Apostolic Tradition 36.5, 12 wherein mention is made 
in both the nones and mattins prayers of the *souls of the righteous" who 
praise and glorify God. In the latter text the righteous souls are listed 
along with the ministering angels. 

In Antichrist 59 Hippolytus enlarges upon the metaphor of the church 
as a ship, with Christ her skilled pilot: 


The Church has mariners on the right and left as holy angels, assessors 
through whom she is always governed and defended. 

There is in her a ladder which leads aloft to the sailyard as an image of 
the sign of Christ's passion, which is drawing the faithful unto the ascent 
to heaven. 

There are top sails upon the sailyard, being united on high as orders of 
prophets, martyrs and apostles at rest in the kingdom of Christ.'? 


The faithful are being drawn up to heaven by the mechanism of the 
cross (cf. Ignatius, Eph. 9.1, 2), the special orders of prophets, martyrs 
and apostles forming the uppermost tiers of the exalted resting in the 
kingdom of Christ.'^ This kingdom, as the metaphorical description and 
indeed the teaching of Hippolytus elsewhere demonstrate, is the 
kingdom of Christ in heaven which he has inherited since his resurrec- 
tion and ascension to the Father's right hand (Antichr. 61; Comm. Dan. 
IV.9.3, 4; 11.4; Ref. 30; Against Noetus 6, 18). 

Despite this fairly abundant and clearly intelligible evidence that Hip- 
polytus taught a *heavenly'! view of the intermediate state of the 
righteous, much of which was collected already by Schmidt, the attribu- 
tion of De Universo to Hippolytus persists. Marcel Richard can even say 
that *le traité Sur l'univers est, sans aucun doute possible, l'oeuvre de 
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notre auteur'. In his excellent article on Hippolytus in the Dictionnaire 
de Spiritualité, Richard argues trenchantly both that the De Universo is 
an authentic work of Hippolytus and that its version of the intermediate 
state is exactly that which is to be found in the saint's extant works. It 
will be necessary, therefore, owing to Richard's deserved authority in 
Hippolytan studies, to take up his treatment in this article point by 
point. 

After summarizing the teaching of De Universo, Richard seeks to 
show that *Les traits principaux de ce schéma se retrouvent, en effet, 
dans ses commentaires'.'$ He begins with two citations from the Com- 
mentary on Proverbs, sections 48 and 71. In both citations Richard uses 
the text of Pseudo-Anastasius in preference to that of the exegetical 
chain found in Vatican gr. 1802, the commentary or Epitome eclogarum 
of Procope and the chain given by Polychronius. The text of section 48 
in the exegetical chain reads, "Ov yàp xpónxov ó &Onc o0 OwAsiret OtxÓusvoc 
Qux&c &vóucv àvOpcxov, thus restricting the inhabitants of the lower 
world to the wicked, whereas the version of Ps.-Anastasius omits the 
word &vóuov. The text of section 71 in the exegetical chain places the 
Qux Otxatcv év ópot; 0x0 ÜcoD cexaYuévotc, whereas Ps.-Anastasius places 
the dQuxat Ouxatcv onó yr». Richard has edited all these mss in another 
work where he explains his preferences on these passages. His reason for 
discounting the witness of the exegetical chain and accepting that of Ps.- 
Anastasius is flatly stated to be that the readings of the latter conform 
better, in his opinion, to the doctrine of hades elsewhere expressed by 
Hippolytus, chiefly in De Universo (other texts he lists will be examined 
below)!'' Since we are here calling into question the Hippolytan author- 
ship of De Universo we are left with no other reason to accept the 
readings of Ps.-Anastasius over against those of the exegetical chain in 
these two instances. If the readings of the latter are taken as (more) 
original, there is then no conflict in the Commentary on Proverbs with 
the view which I have suggested was that of Hippolytus. But even if the 
readings Richard prefers are accepted, it may be maintained that still no 
real contradiction is thereby offered. As to section 48, the text he prefers 
would simply say, /For hades in no way ceases to receive the souls of 
men', and this could still have meant that hades receives the souls of 
unrighteous men (only), a view Hippolytus would have held; it does not 
say that hades receives the souls of all men. As for section 71, Richard's 
preference would indeed indicate that the souls of the righteous are 
under the earth (rather than in the more neutral, *places established by 
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God").'* But Richard omits to mention the fact that section 72 goes on 
to speak of a storming of hell by Christ—and the text of Ps.- 
Anastasius is more explicit on this than that of the exegetical chain: 
Ot£m v &Ov, tc dux c tv rensónuévcov Aca x00 O£oj.00 DouAÓóuevoc.'? Thus 
the most that can have been affirmed in section 71 is that in the days 
of Solomon (Hippolytus is commenting on Prov. 30.29) the souls of the 
righteous dead were nó vri». But Christ chose to loose the souls in hades 
which had been trodden down. These texts from the Comm. Prov. then 
on the contrary pose quite serious problems for Richard's view and not 
for the one taken here. 

Richard next refers to Antichrist 26 where Hippolytus states that 
Christ has been made 'King of things in heaven, and things on earth and 
things under the earth, and Judge of all' (cf. Phil. 2.10). He is King of 
things under the earth, *because he also was numbered among the dead, 
evangelizing the souls of the saints, conquering death through death' .?? 
Richard continues, *Ces xaxay0óvia sont, en effet, «les esprits des anges 
Tartarouchoi et les àmes des justes» (n Dan. II, 29,11). But the 
reference in Comm. Dan. 1I.29.11 cannot be determinative, for here 
Hippolytus is clarifying just whom the three Hebrew children were 
addressing when they said, *O ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless 
ye the Lord'. The 'spirits' are the angels of Tartarus, the 'souls of the 
righteous! are the righteous in hades. But again, in the view of Hip- 
polytus the souls of the righteous would have been in hades at the time 
of the Babylonian captivity, before the descensus ad inferos of Christ. 
This does not at all tell us that he agrees with the doctrine of De 
Universo. 

Richard then mentions two texts of Hippolytus which speak of 
Christ's descent into and ascent out of hades, Blessings of Moses?' (on 
Dt. 33.13) and Comm. Cant. 21.2, neither of which, it must be admit- 
ted, says anything about a rescue accomplished by Christ. 

Next Richard brings us to a fascinating section from the Comm. Dan. 
III.31.2-3, where *Aprés avoir commenté l'épisode de Daniel dans la 
fosse aux lions, Hippolyte utilise ce récit pour décrire l'arrivée de l'àme 
dans l'Hadés' (col. 566). The following text is then cited. 


Behold, today Babylon is the world, and the satraps are the authorities of 
this (world), and Darius is the one who is their king. The den is hades, the 
lions are the punishing angels. Therefore imitate Daniel!, not fearing the 
satraps and not submitting to human decrees, in order that having been 
cast into the den of the lions, you might be protected by the angel and 
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might tame the beasts and might be reverenced (xgooxuvrro) by them as a 
servant of God...? 


This at last seems to be proof positive that Hippolytus expected all 
the righteous even in his own day, upon departing this life, to make their 
abodes in hades until the resurrection. The text, however, will repay 
closer scrutiny. Richard ends his quotation where we have ended it 
above but the text in fact goes on to say, 

...and *corruption' might not be found in you, but that you might be borne 
aloft out of the den alive and might be found a partner of the resurrection 
and might rule over your enemies and might render thanks to the ever- 
living God.? 

No sooner does Hippolytus mention a 'sojourn' for some of his 
readers in hades, than he also says they will be extracted therefrom. The 
question is, is this a delayed extraction, to take place at the time of the 
resurrection of the body,?* or a practically immediate one? It is crucial 
at this point to recognize that Hippolytus does not have in mind all his 
Christian readers in general, but those who will be called upon to bear 
witness before the authorities and thus depart this world, that is, he is 
making his analogy with the situation of the martyr. Richard recognizes 
this, as his next words indicate. But if Hippolytus is making his 
analogy with the situation of the martyr we have already a grid provided 
by him into which we may place and by which we may seek to interpret 
this statement: The martyr Stephen, as we have seen above, is said by 
Hippolytus already to have received his heavenly crown. Along with the 
apostles and prophets the martyrs form the highest echelons of the 
saints in the kingdom of Christ above. To the martyr if to nobody else 
is granted a place in heaven before the bodily resurrection and there- 
fore, unless we are prepared to admit that Hippolytus in this passage is 
blatantly contradicting his own teaching on martyrdom, we must reckon 
with the necessity of finding another explanation of his import here. 
Our present passage says that these martyrs will be brought up from 
hades 'alive' (Gov), and this parallels Antichrist 30, 31 where Hippolytus 
addresses the deceased prophets as *living ones' (Goow). Richard himself 
refers to a text from an earlier portion of the Comm. Dan. (11.37.4) 
where Hippolytus, in language manifestly taken from Rev. 20.4-6, says 
that he who departs worthily in martyrdom *is no longer judged at all 
but judges, possessing his own portion in the first resurrection' .? 
Richard follows the accentuation in Bonwetsch's text in making xpte: 
a future, xpwet, but the flow of thought indicated by obxoc Y&p ooxéxt o00€ 
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xp(vevat XÀAX xpívet, seems rather to emphasize a contrast between the 
position the martyr found himself in at the time of his death and the new 
position obtained as an immediate consequence. This is even more 
plausible because a judging prerogative for the martyr after death is 
found previous to Hippolytus in the writings of Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. VI.xiii.106.2, though Clement does not restrict this to martyrs 
alone), and reappears in Origen (Exh.Mart. 28) and Dionysius 
(Eusebius, .E. VI.42.5). Such an interpretation also recalls the text 
from I.21 cited above, in which Hippolytus says of the martyr that he 
is killed by men but lives with God (xap& 0:5). That is, the martyr 
already has his portion in 'the first resurrection', a resurrection which 
Hippolytus seems then to have understood as a rising of the soul to 
heaven at death. This in turn would indicate that neither is the resurrec- 
tion spoken of in the present passage (III.31.2, 3) the resurrection of the 
body at the last day but rather a rising of the soul to heaven at death, 
equivalent to the *bearing aloft' mentioned in the previous line of text.?' 

To the statement that the martyr (rules (xopteóonc) over his foes' 
should be compared Rev. 3.21 (no foe mentioned); 12.11 (the diabolical 
adversary); Hermas, Te Shepherd, Sim. 8.3.6 (the devil); Mand. 12.5.2 
(the devil); Martyrdom of Polycarp 19.2 (the unrighteous ruler, either 
the proconsul or perhaps Satan); Epistle of Vienne and Lyons (Euseb. 
H.E.) V.1.23, 29, 38, 42 (Satan and sometimes his human underlings); 
Minucius Felix, Octavius 37 (the human judge) Tertullian, 
Apologeticum 27 (the demons which inspire persecution against Chris- 
tians). Though these all denote a triumph in the act of martyrdom itself 
and not in the life beyond, a triumph over demons in the other world 
as we see mentioned in Comm. Dan. 1II.31.3 would have been a simple 
mental extension of the repercussions of the victory accomplished in 
martyrdom. It would be at the very least incongruous for the martyr to 
have gained the victory over the dark powers in his death only to be 
stymied by them immediately after death and subjected to their captivity 
for the duration until the bodily resurrection. As we have already seen, 
Hippolytus himself says in On the Great Song fragm 1 that Christ has 
upset the dominion of death, making the once conquered man lord 
(xóptov) over Satan who had conquered him. 

We may conclude that especially because Hippolytus is envisioning 
the situation of the martyr in his analogy with Daniel in the lions! den 
he is envisioning an ascent out of hades that will be virtually immediate, 
for no 'corruption' will be found in the martyr. It would seem then that 
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it is merely his desire to draw an analogy between the story of Daniel 
in the lion's den and the contemporary situation which prompts Hip- 
polytus even to mention a 'sojourn' in hades. The point would still seem 
to be that the righteous, with the spotlight on the martyrs who are 
faithful unto death, will not be held in hades but are able to elude the 
powers which rule there. 

Richard continues by citing from the Blessings of Moses?? a comment 
on Dt. 33.18. In the French translation of Mariés from the Georgian 
and Armenian this comment reads, /Et Moise dit: «Sois joyeux, 
Zabulon, en ta sortie»...parce que ceux qui sortent de ce monde-ci en état 
de sainteté deviennent joyeux à cause de l'espérance de la résurrection 
des morts. Et ceux qui dans ce golfes du Pére ont trouvé le repos, voici 
qu'ils sont des fils de résurrection qui sont préts à hériter l'incorruptible 
éternité dans le Paradis de délices'. According to L. Mariés the word 
translated 'golfes' might have been xóAxovc in the original? and xóAzxog 
can mean *bay' or 'gulf', or it can mean 'bosom'. In Richard's citation 
of this text, not only does he opt for the latter meaning but he translates 
with the singular 'sein'.?? Moreover, at this point in his citation he 
inserts an explanatory parenthesis, '(le sein d'Abraham)', presumably 
to effect a parallel with the doctrine of the De Universo which uses the 
title *bosom of Abraham' for the compartment of the righteous in 
hades. 

It should be pointed out, however, that Hippolytus is expounding the 
blessing of Moses on Zebulon from Dt. 33.18 and that in doing so he 
refers, in the previous section, to Jacob's blessing on Zebulon in Gen. 
49.13: *Zebulon shall dwell on the coast, and he shall be by a haven of 
ships, and shall extend to Sidon'. Hippolytus then says that the Lord 
is the *harbour' and the individual churches are the 'ships'. But he has 
also referred the reader to his comments on Jacob's blessing in the first 
book of his work. In this book (which is extant in Greek) Hippolytus 
explains this blessing by saying that the gentiles, storm-tossed by 
tribulations, have found anchorage and have taken refuge in harbours 
(&v Atuéot), that is, vate &oxmoíatg: 6puov vào rÀocv tà éxxAnotac etonxev, 
oi xócuo (c6 Atévec TjmAcyuévat xataquYT, tot xioteDouotv. It would seem 
that the *golfes' of the Father are none other than the churches of God. 
The words Atévec and ópuov yàp xAoí(ov are used of the churches and it 
is easily possible that xóAnoug (if in fact this was the Greek word used) 
could have been so used as well. Alternatively, since Hippolytus does 
feel at liberty to vary his metaphor, the *bays' of the Father could mean, 
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in a less concrete sense, simply His places of safe refuge wherein the 
churches, as ships, find repose.?' But, in any case, the reference is 
plainly not to the bosom of Abraham as a compartment of the dead in 
hades. Not only do the *bosoms' or *bays' belong to the Father and not 
to Abraham but this is transparently a continuation of the nautical 
imagery Hippolytus has been using. How much more intelligible if we 
understand the whole: *He says *'rejoice, Zebulon, in your going-out"', 
because those who are departing this world in a state of holiness become 
joyous because of the hope of the resurrection of the dead. And those 
who have found repose in the bays of the Father [the churches?] behold 
that they are of the *'sons of the resurrection"! , who are ready to inherit 
the incorruptible eternity in the paradise of delights'. Hippolytus is 
speaking all the way through of living Christians who are about to 
depart this life. This would place their inheriting of paradise not at a dis- 
tant pole but imminent in relation to their deaths. An entry into 
paradise at death is contemplated by Hippolytus elsewhere, in his 
Comm. Prov. on Prov. 30.28, for the thief on the cross.?? And, that the 
soul on its taking leave of the body participates in incorruption is stated 
by him in no uncertain terms in a fragment from his Discourse on the 
Resurrection and Incorruption. 

Finally, Richard alludes to the notion found in Antichrist 45 that 
John the Baptist carried on his role as forerunner even into hades where 
he announced the soon arrival of Christ there.? Referring to the words 
of Antichrist 46, *'But since the Saviour was the first fruits of the 
resurrection of all men, it was necessary that only the Lord be raised 
from the dead', Richard concludes, *Seul le Christ, prémices de notre 
résurrection, pouvait devancer l'heure du jugement'. But here the resur- 
rection of which Christ was the first fruits and even yet the sole partici- 
pant is the resurrection of the body. The closing lines of Antichr. 45, 
however, tell us the content of John the Baptist's good news in hell, 
which was that 'the Saviour was about to descend there, the one who 
ransoms the souls of the saints out of the hand of death' .?* 

I believe we may conclude with certainty that none of Richard's 
parallels to the doctrine of the intermediate state found in De Universo 
are real ones. On the contrary we have even found in some instances fur- 
ther confirmation that Hippolytus's view contradicted this doctrine. 

This divergence of the view of De Universo from that of Hippolytus, 
then, may be approached in a number of ways but the amount of reflec- 
tion obviously underpinning each view must rule out a theory of 
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unconscious inconsistency. Hippolytus could have changed his mind. 
But no other work attributed to Hippolytus seems to teach the doctrine 
of the De Universo, and its doctrine is very mature, full and rather 
dogmatically set out and there is no hint anywhere of a conscious retrac- 
tion. Much more likely, on the grounds of content alone, is the supposi- 
tion that De Universo is not the work of Hippolytus at all. 

It should be recalled that the fragment was added to the accepted 
works of Hippolytus—in no manuscript does it bear his name—at a 
time when authorship of the Refutation of All Heresies was still in 
doubt.?? Previously the Refutation had been attributed to Origen and 
efforts were then being made to establish it as Hippolytan. The author 
of the Refutation, in book X, mentions another work of his composed 
under the title IIo «rig x00 xavtóc oooíacg. The statue of Hippolytus also 
includes as a work of his one xpóc "EXAnvac xoi 1póc II[A]&tova. 7| xoi vepi 
toU xavxóc. Hence our fragment, which presents a notion of the afterlife 
and judgment quite foreign to that of Origen, if it could be understood 
as the work mentioned by the statue and the author of the Refutation, 
would provide strong evidence against Origenic authorship of the latter 
work.?* Since the middle of the present century, maintaining the Hip- 
polytan authorship of the fragment has been high on the agenda of 
those who could not accept Nautin's thesis that De Universo, the 
Refutation and the Chronicon are the works of one Josipe of Rome. 

The strongest link between De Universo and the Refutation would 
seem to be the fact just mentioned that Hippolytus, according to the 
evidence of the Refutation and the statue, did compose a work with a 
title similar to that which heads the fragment of De Universo found in 
the Sacra Parallela.?? Yet it is also a fact that by the time of Hippolytus 
a good many Christian treatises *against the Greeks' had been circulated 
and we may scarcely doubt that some had borne titles similar to that of 
the Hippolytan tract in question. Eusebius tells of two lost works of 
Justin Martyr, one entitled IIpoz "EXAnqvac (H.E. IV.18.2) and another 
IIcpi QuxTic (H.E. IV.18.5). Melito wrote a IIepi duxi; xai ocpuactoc (H.E. 
IV.26.2), Apolinarius five books Ilpóg "EAAmvac (H.E. IV.27.1), 
Miltiades a IIgóz "EAXnvac as well as an 'AxoAovt« to the secular rulers 
on behalf of the christian philosophy (7. E. V.17.5) and Tatian a IIpóc 
"EAAnva; GH.E. IV.29.7) which has survived. Irenaeus wrote a lost 
treatise IIpóg "EXAnvac entitled IIsei értiocfjunc (H.E. V.26.1). Clement of 
Alexandria in Stromateis IV.i.2.1 promises if not a separate book at 
least a future section of the Stromateis devoted to «à mepi &pyóv 
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quotoAoYTÜévxa coi; t& "EAAnot toig te &AAot; DapDépotc. Speaking of the 
time around the reign of Septimius Severus, Eusebius also testifies that 
there were 'countless' treatises by orthodox Christians to which their 
authors (due perhaps to risks to open professions of Christianity) did 
not attach their names (7. EF. V.27.1). Nor is our confidence that the 
fragment from the Sacra Parallela is from a work which originally bore 
the title IIepi cfi; «o0 xavtóc oooíac strengthened by the recognition that in 
every manuscript containing any part of our fragment in which it bears 
this or a similar title the fragment is attributed to Josephus the Jew—a 
mystery still unsolved.?* But even on the premise that this was its 
original title, the factors just stated make it very possible that another 
IIcpi tfj; toO xavt0c oootag Or attíag might have been written by someone 
other than Hippolytus. 

Another link between the De Universo and the Refutation sometimes 
thought to be sure evidence of common authorship is the injunction to 
the Greeks in the last chapter of book X of the latter work which con- 
tains a description of tartarus thought to resemble the language of the 
De Universo.?? Though tartarus and its angels appear a few more times 
in the writings of Hippolytus (tartarus: Ref. 1.23 [citing Hesiod]; IV.32 
[another citation]; X.30; xaprapoóy«v &yyéAcov: Comm. Dan. 11.29.11; 
Ref. X.30), De Universo itself does not mention tartarus, the abode of 
fallen angels, by name. And even if the descriptions of the lower regions 
in De Universo and tartarus in the Refutation are thought similar in 
other respects (which may be reduced to the one comment that they are 
both places of darkness in the underworld!), the Refutation never 
asserts that righteous as well as unrighteous dwell either in tartarus or 
hades. 


II 


But if our fragment is not from the pen of Hippolytus, whence has 
it come? Photius says that what is apparently our fragment had been 
assigned by some to Josephus the Jew, by others to Justin, by others to 
Irenaeus, and finally, in the margin of a copy he used, to Gaius of Rome 
(whom he favours). In the various recensions of the Sacra Parallela, 
quotations from it appear under the names Josephus, Irenaeus and 
Meletius of Antioch. In the copy used by John Philoponus it is 
attributed to Josephus and the fragments discovered by J. W. Malley 
in the Chronicon of George Harmartolus (Coislin 305) also bear 
Josephus's name.^? 
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Of these candidates, Eusebius tells us concerning Justin's IIpog 
"EAAnvac that 'after a long and expanded argument about very many 
things inquired into both by Christians and the philosophers of the 
Greeks, he discourses on the nature of demons..." (H.E. IV.18.3). The 
fragment De Universo begins with the words xai obxoc u£v ó xpi OotÓvcv 
Aóvoc, indicating that the original contained a section devoted to the 
subject. And there are two places in the Dialogue with Trypho (chs. 5, 
80) which might indicate that the version of the intermediate state Justin 
entertained would have been consistent with that of our fragment. Yet 
there is another author who has expressed himself in a way so resembl- 
ing the doctrine of the De Universo as to invite a more careful com- 
parison. 

Schmidt had already perceived in 1919 that *Diese Schilderung des 
Hades und die Annahme eines Wartezustandes für alle Seelen entspricht 
vollstáàndig den Gedanken Tertullians...sodaf) man bei der Echtheit 
glauben müfite, da Hippolyt unter dem Einflusse Tertullians seine Idee 
von dem Descensus geándert hátte'.*' Schmidt went on to express his 
doubt that the fragment was truly Hippolytus's but did not make any 
more of the correspondences with Tertullian. But there are in fact quite 
a number of correspondences with the views of Tertullian and many of 
these are at points which find no parallel in the known works of Hip- 
polytus. The initial difficulty with a hypothesis which would propose 
Tertullian as author of our fragment is that the fragment only exists in 
Greek. This difficulty, however, cannot be a decisive one for we know 
that several of his treatises were published as well in Greek.*? 

The fragment from the Sacra Parallela treats three topics, namely, 
hades (or the intermediate state), the resurrection and the last judgment, 
and its first line indicates that the immediately preceding section of the 
original treated the subject of demons. Thus we know it dealt with at 
least these four topics (evidently in a quite methodical manner). John 
Philoponus indicates that it spoke concerning the division of the waters 
during the creation recorded in Gen. 1. The four fragments discovered. 
and published by Malley give samples of the polemics of the work aimed 
at the delusions of Greek philosophy, particularly those of Plato. 

Taking first the section on hades or the intermediate state, there is, 
as Schmidt saw, virtually full agreement between the doctrine of this 
fragment and the teaching of Tertullian (see especially De An. 7; 35.3; 
53.5, 6; 55-58), whereas, as we have seen, there is a marked contrast to 
be found in a comparison with that of Hippolytus. First we may men- 
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tion the conception of hades as a prison. De Universo calls hades a 
*guard-house' (gpoópiov) for souls, warded by an archangel and his 
&YYeXot opoupot; the unrighteous are dragged downward as óéopot by the 
angels of punishment ([I] ll. 6, 7, 20, 33-35).? For Tertullian too hades 
is a prison (carcer, De An. 7.4, 35.3, 55.3, 58.8) where souls are kept 
under guard (custodiae, De An. 7.3) from which even the righteous will 
not be released until *the smallest even of your delinquencies be paid off 
in the period before the resurrection (De An. 35.3). Though De 
Universo's representation of the angels of hades may be thought to echo 
statements of Hippolytus (see Comm. Dan. 11.29.11 and Ref. X.30, 
where angels of Tartarus are referred to), it is also very consonant with 
statements of Tertullian, who mentions an evocatoris animarum, *Mer- 
cury of the poets! (De An. 53.6) and an angelus exsecutionis who has 
charge of the souls in the prison of hades (De An. 35.3). This compares 
favourably with De Universo [I] ll. 19, 20, uía yàp cic xob0xo 10 x«píov 
xàÜoOoc, oO «fj x0ÀT) Épseotó va &pyxóYeAov Gp ovpatt TEntOTEUXO[LEV. 

Also common to both Tertullian and the fragment is the view that 
gehenna is a fiery reservoir at the lowest reaches of hades preserved for 
the punishment of the last day but on whose banks, close enough to feel 
a scorching foretaste of their ultimate ruin, the ungodly already are 
deposited (De Universo [I] ll. 9-11, 37-43; De Res. Carn. 17; Apol. 47). 

There is also the characteristic expression that all men, righteous as 
well as unrighteous, are *detained' in hades until the resurrection. De 
Universo uses the words cuvéxovca« ([I] ll. 2, 18), and xaxéxovco«([I] 1. 48); 
Tertullian uses the words detinatur (De An. 7.3), reservatur (De An. 
7.3) sequestrari (De An. 55.5) and retineri (De An. 57.1) for the souls 
in hades. In De An. 55.5 Tertullian speaks of his position that omnem 
animam apud inferos sequestrari in diem domini, which should be com- 
pared to the almost identical summary statement in De Universo, obxoq 
ó mxepl &60u AÓYoc, iv à ai duxol mávtov xatéyovtot Xypt xotpob0, 0v Ó Ücóg 
(Qptoev... 

Finally, on the intermediate state, there is De Universo's use of the 
name *bosom of Abraham' from Luke 16.22, 23 as a technical term to 
designate the lightsome compartment of the righteous in hades ([I] 1. 
33). Not even in Irenaeus, who may have held to such an interpretation 
of the gospel passage, do we find the term used in this way. It is, more 
importantly, completely foreign to the writings of Hippolytus (recall the 
false parallel cited above). For Tertullian, however, this uncommon 
technical use of *bosom of Abraham' for the region of the blessed in an 
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underground hades is standard and is assumed in three separate treatises 
(De An. 7.4, (9.8), 55.2, (57.11); On Idolatry 13; Adv. Marc. III.24; 
IV.34).^* 

There is, it must be said, one important feature of Tertullian's view 
of the intermediate state which does not surface in De Universo, and 
that is the special dispensation allowed to the martyrs to enter heaven 
at death and before the resurrection of the body. De Universo does not 
mention any such provision and this might well constitute a real dif- 
ference with Tertullian. It is, however, to be remembered that Tertullian 
himself often omits to mention this exception for the martyrs, makes 
dogmatic statements which would seem not to regard any such 
exception** and can summarize his view of the intermediate state by say- 
ing, *we have established the position that every soul (omnem animam) 
is detained in safe keeping in Hades until the day of the Lord' (De An. 
55.5). 

On the matter of the last judgment there is one interesting trait 
peculiar to Tertullian which also shows up in De Universo. It is habitual 
for Tertullian in apologetic treatises to place Christ as final judge in con- 
traposition to Minos and Rhadamanthus of the Greeks: 'Poets also, 
trembling not before the judgment-seat of Rhadamanthus or Minos, but 
of the unexpected Christ" (De Spectaculis 30). See also Ad Nationes 
I.19; Apologeticum 23. Hippolytus, on the other hand, never does this. 
Yet it is done by the author of De Universo: *...He cometh as Judge 
whom we call Christ. For it is not Minos and Rhadamanthys that are 
to judge (the world), as ye fancy, O Greeks, but He whom God the 
Father hath glorified, of whom we have spoken elsewhere more in par- 
ticular...' ((III] Il. 79-83). What is more, in De Universo this is later fol- 
lowed by a reference to I Cor. 2.9, just as Tertullian does in De 
Spectaculis 30. There is the further corresponding opposition of 
*punishment' to 'bliss', in De Universo (III) ll. 89, 90 (&róXavot; and 
xóAact:;) and in Apologeticum 47 (poena and amoenitas). 

We shall not treat the fragments preserved by Malley beyond remark- 
ing that there seems to be nothing in them which would forbid ascrip- 
tion to either Hippolytus or Tertullian—both authors would have been 
capable of the anti-Hellenic rhetoric with which these fragments bristle. 
We may, however, examine with great profit the summary and short 
extract preserved by Photius. Photius speaks of what is apparently our 
work under the title 'Icorjxov IIoi co6 ravcxóc, but says it is found in other 
copies as IIsoi «fj; o0 tavctóc aixtag and in others Iepi «fic to6 ravtóc ouotac. 
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In his day it existed in two booklets (Aoyiótot). The extract has to do 
with the author's view of the composition of man, which is, that man 
is formed by a synthesis of the four elements. Photius adds that the 
fourth element, xveoua, is also called dux, by the author. He then gives 
the extract: 
Gathering up the greater part of this [i.e., the spirit] He moulded it 
together with the body and furnished a course for it through every member 
and joint. That which he moulded together with the body, and penetrating 
through all, was stamped with the same image of the visible body, but in 
nature being colder than the three through which the body was put 
together.*' 


Remarkably, this finds almost a mirror image in De Anima 9.7: 


For only carefully consider, after God hath breathed upon the face of man 
the breath of life, and man had consequently become a living soul, surely 
that breath must have passed through the face at once into the interior 
structure, and have spread itself throughout all the spaces of the body; and 
as soon as by the divine inspiration it had become condensed, it must have 
impressed itself on each internal feature, which the condensation had filled 
in, and so have been, as it were, congealed in shape.*? 


Tertullian also calls the soul the 'little image' (sigi//aria) which moves 
and animates the surface of the body (De An. 6.3). The shape (effigies) 
of the soul is none other than the shape of the human body it motivates 
(De An. 9; cf. De Res. Carn. 53). Though a partial authority might have 
been Irenaeus (A.H. 11I.19.6), the exceptional nature of this idea is 
attested by Waszink: 'To my knowledge, Tert.'s purely materialistic 
conception of the body-like shape of the soul is only shared by his 
imitator Vincentius Victor'*? (Tertullian in De Res. Carn. 17 labels the 
*common opinion' the position that the soul is incorporeal). That Ter- 
tullian and the author of De Universo both give expression to such a 
view and that both expressions occur in nearly identical accounts of the 
original inspiration of Adam is too coincidental not to require some 
theory of dependence. On the other hand, Hippolytus is not known to 
have said anything similar about the formation of Adam or to have 
endorsed the corporeity of the soul, though he mentions this Stoic doc- 
trine in Refutation 1.18; indeed, this doctrine does not comport well 
with his statement elsewhere that souls released from the body are invisi- 
ble (Res. and Incorr.). 

The equation of zveüpa, with dux, (spiritus and anima) which accord- 
ing to Photius is made by the author of De Universo is made and 
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defended by Tertullian in De Anima 5.2, 3 (also 10.8, 9, 11.1) with the 
aid of the Stoics, who speak 'almost in our own terms'. I have not been 
able to observe a similar equation in Hippolytus. As to the idea, con- 
tained in Photius's extract, of the soul being colder than the other 
elements (earth, fire, water), it may be remarked that although Ter- 
tullian does not repeat this specification in De Anima (neither am I able 
to find it in Hippolytus), it is a peculiarly Stoic idea (Ref. 1.18; De An. 
25.6; 26.3) and is thus likely to have been picked up by Tertullian, 
whose psychology is so greatly indebted to the Stoics, especially if this 
came at an early stage in his theological development. 

Photius also tells us that the treatise known to him as De Universo 
confutes Plato and proves that Alcinus (certainly a mistake for 
Albinus)? speaks irrationally and falsely zepi duyfj; xoi QüÀmg xoi 
&vact&cecc. Hippolytus in the Refutation shows himself a capable critic 
of Plato but neither in this work nor in any other does he ever mention 
Albinus, the second-century a.d. proponent of Middle Platonism. On 
the other hand, the work of Albinus we know exercised a sizable influ- 
ence on Tertullian. Waszink concludes that Albinus, whom Tertullian 
mentions by name twice in De Anima (28.1, 29.4), provided Tertullian 
with knowledge of *the most important particulars of the [Platonic] 
doctrine of metempsychosis (Zvavcía à£ évavcíov, invariability in the total 
number of souls, interim of a thousand years, metempsychosis as a 
retribution in the beyond)'.?' Daniélou adds that Tertullian's Platonic 
source for the confuted idea that animation takes place at birth when 
the infant draws its first breath, was most likely Albinus, who defends 
what is effectively this view in his work Didaskalikos.?? It would thus 
have been very suitable for Tertullian to have taken up the pen against 
Albinus along with Plato on the topics of the soul, matter and resur- 
rection. 

One more remark by Photius is worthy of comment. Photius says of 
the author of De Universo that IIspi uévcot Xpucoü vo6 &A7wob £00 T.Gv 
c Éyvyioxa. ÜcoAoyet, xATjo(v xe aotT|v &vagÜevyónevoc Xptotob, xoi vijv &x 
zatpóc &opaocov Yévvmotw Xpéumttc &vavpá&pov. But if the author of De 
Universo spoke as Hippolytus spoke, it is somewhat difficult to believe 
Photius could describe this author as speaking 'in irreproachable 
language' of (Christ's ineffable generation from the Father'. Hip- 
polytus, ever since his personal debate with Callistus, has been called 
subordinationist (or, by Callistus, ditheist [Ref. IX.7]), and though such 
judgments have at times been unjustifiably harsh, there is ample room 
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in his Christology for a post-Nicene theologian, especially one of the 
calibre and dogmatic precision of Photius (whose great work was a 
defense of the Eastern doctrine of the Son's procession from the Father) 
to find fault. This is so especially if the Hippolytan authorship of the 
Contra Noetum is admitted. But even Richard, who rejects this 
treatise as Hippolytan, on the basis of the Refutation and the commen- 
taries feels constrained to characterize Hippolytus as a concrete and not 
a very gifted metaphysical thinker, for whom *la génération du Verbe 
était liée de quelque facon à la création.?* On the other hand, while this 
remark of Photius on the author's view of the procession of the Son 
may not point distinctly in the direction of Tertullian's thought on the 
matter, which never fully extricated itself from subordinationist 
language inherited from earlier Christian apologists, a high assessment 
of the orthodoxy of expressions drawn from him might at least be more 
believable (see e.g., Apol. 21; Adv. Prax. 8; Adv. Marc. III.6). 

It would be tempting to propose that ours is a fragment of the lost 
work On Paradise by Tertullian. Tertullian alludes to this work in De 
Anima 55.5, describing it thus: Habes etiam de paradiso a nobis 
libellum, quo constituimus omnem animam apud inferos sequestrari in 
diem domini. In other words this lost book establishes the very position 
which a section of De Universo establishes. Though the proof for the 
proposition that every soul is detained in hades until the day of the Lord 
constitutes only part of our fragment, its remaining contents would be 
easily consonant with a treatise entitled De Paradiso. This reference in 
De Anima to De Paradiso might also explain why the De Anima of all 
Tertullian's treatises bears the most resemblance to De Universo. The 
nature of many of these resemblances is such that De Anima could often 
be seen as complementing the teaching of the earlier De Universo. An 
objection to this theory might be that the description of Photius and the 
fragments uncovered by Malley do not immediately suggest a work 
whose main object is an explication and defense of Tertullian's under- 
standing of paradise, though given Tertullian's ability to treat a subject 
broadly and discursively this objection cannot be a particularly strong 
one. In Against Marcion V.12 he claims for the lost work the merit of 
its having discussed *'all that the subject [i.e. paradise] admits of?, and 
such would certainly have included discussions of the origin of the soul 
and its future existence, the resurrection, judgment and the hereafter as 
well as an analysis and refutation of false views seen as coming 
ultimately from Plato (cf. De An. 23.5, 6). Yet it is admittedly odd, on 
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the present supposition, that Photius does not mention the specific 
material on paradise which Tertullian's work must have contained. Ter- 
tullian describes the treatise as a small book' (/Jibellus) whereas Photius 
knows it in an edition of two 'small books' (Aoytótx). Could it be that 
the second of these known to Photius is Tertullian's (perhaps De 
Paradiso with the first pages missing) and had at some time been bound 
to another work independently authored and known to someone as 
Josephus's De Universo? 


III 


We are left with many unresolved questions about the fragment under 
review. But I believe we have found more than sufficient grounds for 
dismissing its confident ascription to Hippolytus so commonly made by 
recent scholarship. De Universo reveals a view of the intermediate state 
as well as details of other anthropological and eschatological tenets so 
like those of Tertullian as practically to necessitate the conclusion that 
it was penned under his influence if not by him personally. The only 
other plausible thesis is that it was written earlier by someone who 
would profoundly influence Tertullian. But the only non-biblical author 
capable of leaving such an impression on Tertullian was Irenaeus, a 
name which is in fact thrown up in some later manuscripts of the Sacra 
Parallela and which had been suggested to Photius. And in some points, 
such as the shape of the soul and the conviction that hades will be the 
intermediate abode for all the dead until the resurrection, the doctrine 
of De Universo could veritably be called Irenaean. The almost stylistic 
details common to De Universo and Tertullian and absent from 
Irenaeus, however, such as the technical use of the term *bosom of 
Abraham' to denote a compartment in hades, the picture of hades as 
a prison and use of the word 'detain', the contrast of Christ to Minos 
and Rhadamanthus, and the descriptions of the original inspiration of 
Adam, shift the balance decisively from Irenaeus to the great North 
African. 


NOTES 


' The text is found in Karl Holl, Fragmente vornicànischer Kirchenváter aus den Sacra 
Parallela, T.U. neue folge V (Leipzig, 1901). See also the variants published by Harold 
Cherniss, *The So-called Fragment of Hippolytus, xsgi &6ov', Classical Philology XXIV 
(1929), which belong to the Baroccian ms 26; the notices of Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 
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48 (P.G. CIII, cols. 84, 85) and John Philoponus, De Opificio Mundi, III.16, edited by 
G. Reichardt (Lipsiae, 1897), pp. 154, 155; and the new fragments in W. J. Malley, *Four 
Unedited Fragments of the De Universo of the Pseudo-Josephus Found in the Chronicon 
of George Hamartolus (Coislin 305)', JTS 16 (1965), pp. 13-25. 

?^ The most notable dissent is from P. Nautin, Hippolyte et Josipe, (Paris, 1947), pp. 71- 
79. Nautin's well-known thesis is that De Universo, the Refutation and the Chronicon are 
the work of the same author, an otherwise unknown Josipe of Rome. I have been unable 
to consult the view of V. Loi, *L'identità letteraria di Ippolito di Roma', in Ricerche su 
Ippolito, Studia Ephemeridis *''Augustinianum"' 13 (Rome, 1977), pp. 67-88, which, I am 
told, posits the existence of two contemporaries each named Hippolytus. For the con- 
sensus see e.g., C. Wordsworth, St. Hippolytus and the Church of Rome in the Earlier 
Part of the Third Century, second edition (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 1880), pp. 211- 
216; Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius (Leipzig, 
1893), part one, pp. 622, 623; Otto Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur 
(Darmstadt, 1962 reprint of the 1914 second edition), vol. 2, pp. 571, 572; Johannes 
Quasten, Patrology, (Westminster, Maryland, 1984 reprint of 1950 original), vol. 2, pp. 
195, 196; M. Richard, 'Hippolyte de Rome (saint), in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, vol. 
7 (Paris, 1969), cols. 542, 565-568; Berthold Altaner and Alfred Stuiber, Patrologie: 
Leben, Schriften und Lehre der Kirchenváter, eighth edition (Freiburg/Basel/Vienna, 
1978), pp. 167, 168. 

! The use of this adjective for any work attributed to Hippolytus is liable to draw argu- 
ment from some corner. I have in mind at least the Commentary on Daniel, Treatise on 
Christ and Antichrist and, with two or three reservations, the rest of the works treated 
as genuine by Richard, 'Hippolyte' (see previous note). 

* We have as a forerunner here Carl Schmidt, Gespràche Jesu mit seinen Jüngern nach 
der Auferstehung, TU 43 (1919), Exkurs II, who on the basis of this incompatiblity alone 
questioned the Hippolytan authorship of the fragment (p. 512), though, to my knowledge, 
his assessment has gone virtually unnoticed by subsequent scholars. Nautin, Josipe, p. 98, 
sees only that *'la description luxuriante des fins derniéres qui se lit dans le traité Sur 
l'Univers contraste avec la réserve constante d'Hippolyte sur le méme sujet'. 

* Greek texts of Hippolytus, unless otherwise noted, will be taken from Hippolytus 
Werke, GCS I, part 1, Die Kommentare zu Daniel und zum Hohenliede, edited by G. 
Nath. Bonwetsch, part 2, Kleinere exegetische und homiletische Schriften, edited by Hans 
Achelis (Leipzig, 1897). 


6 e * , , , — , » ^5 -— , , , e; 
O «óv &roAcAóta x Yfjc xpexónAaotov &vÜpcrov xai £v Ocojioic Üav&tou xpatoüp.evov éE &O0v 


xat t&tou ÉAxócag: Ó dXwwÜcv xateAÓnv xai tÓv x&tw tig tà Xv vevéyxag: Ó TOV vexpiv 
eua y YeAuoti]s xai t&v duxiv Autpotfj, xai &v&otaotc t&v ve ÜÓauuévov Ywópevoc, ootoc Tiv ó toU 
vevuxnévou &vOpc mou Yeyevnuévog DonBóc...ó obpávioc xÓv &níYetov cl; t& vc xaXov: Ó cüYvtvi) 
40v OoDÀO0v Otà cfi; lO(ag oraxorjc &AeoOepov dmoóeiGat ÜEAcv: Ó xÓv elc YTjv Auóuevov &vOpcov xai 
Beca Opec Yeyevnpévov, eig &ó&pavra vpéjac, xai voUtov Exi EoÀou xpepaoÜÉvra, xóptov xotà 
toU vevixrxóxoc &roós(5ac, xai Otà tobto Otà E0AoU vuxripópoc eopíaxecou. 

The citation is made by Theodoret. Probably the subject is the song of Moses; Hip- 
polytus's commentary on the Song of Songs appears to be another work. See Achelis, 
GCS I, 2, p. iv; Richard, 'Hippolyte' cols. 536, 539. 

' Schmidt, Gespráche, p. 509, *Hier wird die £Axuctic; &E &6ov des Protoplasten bereits als 
vollzogen gedacht'. 
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* E.g., Odes of Solomon 17.10-12, 15; 42.11, 14-20; Ignatius, Magnesians 9.2; Hermas, 
The Shepherd, Sim. 9.15, 16. 

?* | Traités D'Hippolyte sur David et Goliath, sur le Cantique des Cantiques et sur 
l'Antéchrist, CSCO 263 (text), 264 (translation), translated by Gérard Garitte (Louvain, 
1965). 

'! $goug obv Óó catavàc EOrnotv Dpoxícac, toótouc éAÜcv Ó xóptoc &Auctv éx tÀv tob Üavátou 
Otc[uiov, aotÓv uév tÓv xaÜ' fuv ''loxupóv'" Ofjcac, civ 6€ &vÜpronótnta &AcuÜepoocac: cc xai 
"Hoíag Aéyev. **cóxe &pet xot &v 6couotc [&vOpconotc]- &K£ADaxe, xai vota £v t oxótev. goíoUnte"" . 
' Though he elsewhere (B/essing of Moses see Maurice Briére, Louis Mariés and B-Ch. 
Mercier, eds., Hippolyte de Rome, Sur les Bénedictions d'Isaac, de Jacob et de Moise, 
PO 27 (Paris, 1957), parts 1, 2, p. 162) can apply the words of Isa. 49.9 to those liberated 
in this life. Interestingly, Clement of Alexandria prefaces his treatment of Christ's 
preaching in hades by citing Isa. 49.7-9 in Strom. VI.vi.44.2, with which cf. Methodius 
(?) In Job (G. N. Bonwetsch, GCS 27 [1917] p. 517). See also the verbal parallels between 
Comm. Dan. IV.33.4 and Gospel of Nicodemus V .2. 

" Cf.Hermas, The Shepherd, Sim. 9.28.3, 4, where those who have laid down their lives 
for the sake of the name of the Son of God £vóo£o( etot xapà xà 0:5 and those who did 
so cheerfully uàAXov évO6oEóxepoí eot tapà xà xupío. 

!  Éyet 6€ xai vaócac Oebui xai 0c. c &(oug &YYéAouc rapéópouc, OU Gv Ael xpaceicau xai 
qpoupttzat 7| ExxAmoía. xAtuxE 6€ &v acr elc Odoc &xi 10 xépag &véouca cc eixov anusíou xáOouc 
Xptoxo0, £Axouca touc ztotoUc eic avá(jaotv o0pavav. dípapot 68 eni x0 xépac &g' 0jmAo0 évotpevot 
c tábet; xpoqntiv uaxpxüpov xe xai &rooxóAcv eic DaotAetav Xptotoo &vamavópuevat. 

"5 Schmidt, Gesprüche, p. 508, cites Hermas, Sim. 9.15.4; Ignatius, Philad. 9.1; 
Mart.Polyc. 19.2 as parallels. 

'5 Richard, 'Hippolyte', col. 533. Alfred Stuiber, &Refrigerium Interim: Die 
Vorstellungen vom Zwischenzustand und die frühchristliche Grabeskunst, Theophania 11 
(Bonn, 1957), pp. 63-67, is of a similar conviction. 

'5 Richard, '*Hippolyte', col. 566. 

" M. Richard, 'Les Fragments du commentaire de S. Hippolyte sur les Proverbes de 
Salomon', Le Muséon 79 (1966), p. 63. 

'* A reading, however, that would at least have a precedent in Irenaeus (A. H. V.31.2). 
'* With this loosing of 9ecuov in hades compare On the Great Song fragm. | and Comm. 
Dan. IV.33.4 cited above. The exegetical chain has at this point OtéQn xai £v &60v, x&c dux&c 
t&v xO0ÀÀQVv q«tícat BouAóuevoc. Cf. qwíoün:e from Isa. 49.9 (though the LXX has 
&vaxaAugÜrvoa:) in Comm. Dan. IV.33.4 cited above. 

^? QCf. On the Great Song fragm. 1, cited above. 

^ Maurice Briére, Louis Mariés and B-Ch. Mercier, eds., Hippolyte de Rome, Sur les 
Bénedictions d'Isaac, de Jacob et de Moise, PO 27 (Paris, 1957), parts 1, 2, p. 171. 

^? 2] ió& ov: ofjsepov BaguAGv &ottv ó xócuoc, oatpánxat 6€ voóxou ai éEoucíat, Aapttog 08 Ó 
xobcxcv BjaciAeóc, A&xxoc ó "Aime, Aéovxec ot Bacavitovteg &yYeXot. [3] xóv oov AaviA utumnoat, 
toc caxpánac UT, qoBmOsic xai &vOpcnívo Oóvuatt ur) óxovaveíc, tva. BAnÜeig el; xóv Adoxov xàv 
Atóvtcw OxÓ too A&YyéAou qpouprÜTic xai toóg ÜTjpac Tjuepcoorg xai óx' aütGv (cc 900Àoc Oto 
xpooxuvnÜTic.. . 

7? xai ''óvagBopà"' év coi ur] eüpeOT,, àÀA& Gov &x xo0 A&xxou Avevexcoj; xai tfjg &vaotáotoq 
xotwovóc &üpeÜTric xai vàv éxÜpiv cou xupteóonc xai v &cl Govt Oc eoxapuocfjone. 

^ So Stuiber, Refrigerium, p. 66. 
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?5 *[esámes des martyrs sont donc recues, comme celles des méchants, par les anges tor- 
tionnaires' (col. 566). Stuiber does not take this into account. 

?*  oücoc Yàp oüxétt o00& xpívexat &AAXX xpiwet, uépoc ttov &v cj xpo &vaotácset Éxcv. 

7 The word &viocnj« is probably used in this sense of an ascension of the soul to God 
at death by Ignatius in Romans 4.3. Cf. also Martyrdom of Polycarp 14.2. 

?! Briére, Mariés and Mercier, Bénédictions, p. 177. 

? See Mariés's note 379, Bénédictions, p. 246. 

?' "This is defensible given the peculiar nature of this Greek noun which allows the plural 
sometimes to be used for the singular; see Lk. 16.22, 23 (sing. and pl.) and Blass, Debrun- 
ner and Funk? 141.5. But if the original were xóAnxouc, why would the Georgian translator 
not translate with a singular as does Richard? 

? See also his comments on Gen. 49.13 in GCS I, 2, pp. 61, 62 where Zebulon's portion 
by the sea is said to depict the calling of the Gentiles. 

3? Richard, 'Proverbes des Salomon' Le Muséon 79 (1966), p. 92. 

? An idea known to Origen, /n Lucam Homiliae IV; In Evangelium Johannem 11.37. 
Cf. also Dialogue of Adamantius 1.26. 

?^  uéAAetw x&xetae xacveAeUatoÜat xÓv ac tfjpa, Autpobpevov xàc tÀv &Yíov dux&c éx xetpóc cob 
0aváxou. Cf. On the Great Song, fragm. I, cited above. 

35 'Though some as early as Thomas Hearne's day, writing in 1720, had ascribed it to 
Hippolytus, A Collection of Curious Discourses, 2 vols. (London, 1771), vol. I, p. vii, vol. 
II, p. 394, note 1. 

3$ See J. H. MacMahon's introductory article to his translation of the Refutation in the 
ANF edition, vol. V, pp. 5, 6, where he indicates that even at the time of his writing some 
critics still assigned the work to Origen; Wordsworth, St. Hippolytus, pp. 7-15. 

? For some other correspondences between De Universo and the Refutation, but not the 
other works of Hippolytus, see Nautin, Josipe, pp. 74-78. 

* Though see the suggestion of B. Botte, *Note sur l'auteur du De universo attribué à 
saint Hippolyte', RTAM 18 (1951), especially p. 13. 

? See Wordsworth, St. Hippolytus, pp. 210-212; Nautin, Josipe, p. 74. 

^ For references see note 1. 

* Schmidt, Gespráche, 512. 

^? Atleast the Apologeticum, De Spectaculis, De Baptismo, De Virginibus Velandis and 
probably also the lost work On Ecstasy, see Quasten, Patrology, lI, pp. 260, 317. 

* Jnrefering to De Universo the line numbers refer to those in Holl's edition (see note 
1). I have added, for convenience, Roman numeral in brackets which correspond to sec- 
tions (marked in the English translation in ANF vol. V) of the work associated with the 
topics of [I] hades; [II] resurrection; [III] judgment. 

* Onlyin the last-mentioned place does Tertullian draw a distinction, after close atten- 
tion to the text of Luke 16 and the comments of Marcion, between Abraham's bosom and 
inferus: Aliud enim inferi, ut puto, aliud quoque Abrahae sinus. As his constant teaching 
elsewhere and even in the rest of the chapter (Apud inferos autem de eis dictum est: 
Habent illic Moysen et prophetas, audiant illos), however, makes clear, the distinction 
merely means Abraham's bosom is superimposed upon the region of the wicked, both 
places being in hades. See also De Jejuniis 16. See Jean Daniélou, A History of Early 
Christian Doctrine Before the Council of Nicaea, vol. 3, The Origins of Latin Chris- 
tianity, translated by David Smith and John Austin Baker (London/Philadelphia, 1980), 
pp. 390-395. 
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*5 See De An. 5S5; De Res. Carn. 43; Scorpiace 12. 
*  *Hades is not in any case opened for (the escape of) any soul! (De An. 57); *For who 
is there that will not desire...to continue his life by a happy escape from death...without 
encountering too that Hades which will exact the very last farthing' (De Re. Carn. 42). 
*' "'[oócxou tÓ xupuottpov &veÀóuevoc &ua xà oct ÉxÀaoe, xai Ot mavtóc uéAouc xai KpÜpou 
ropt(íav aócxà xaxeaxeDacotv [napeoxebacev A]: 0 x oct oup xÀaoOÉv xai 6t& navtóc Otxvotp.evov 
t& aOcG &lOet xo DAenopévou acpaxoc xexóncxat, trjv obo(av 06 duyxpóxepov Unápyet npóc xà xp(a, 
OU àv 10 opua ouvfipu.oocat. 

x& 1pía, that is, earth, fire and water. 
** Recogita enim, cum deus flasset in faciem homini flatum vitae, et factus esset homo 
in animam vivam, totus utique, per faciem statim flatum illum in interiora transmissum 
et per universa corporis spatia diffusum simulque divina aspiratione densatum omni intus 
linea expressum esse, quam densatus impleverat, et velut in forma gelasse. (The text is 
from J. H. Waszink, Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliani De Anima [Amsterdam, 1947], 
Cf. 14.4, 5). 
^*  Waszink, De Anima, p. 177. 
*? Botte, *Note', p. 7; Malley, *Fragments', p. 18. 
? Waszink, De Anima, p. 42*. 
? Daniélou, Or.Lat.Chr., p. 225. 
*  Quasten, Patrology, II, pp. 199, 200, who approves Callistus's charge of ditheism! 
?* Richard, '*Hippolyte', col. 546, see col. 547 as well. 
55 'DThis could explain the lack in De Universo of a provision for the martyrs to enter 
heaven, a concession clearly made late in the game by Tertullian. In De Anima Tertullian 
would seem to give no place to the Stoic notion that the soul is of a colder substance than 
the other elements. This would mark a retreat from a position adopted in De Universo. 
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COMMENT HILAIRE DE POITIERS A-T-IL LU ET 
COMPRIS LE VERSET DE PAUL, 
PHILIPPIENS 3,21? 


PAR 


JEAN DOIGNON 


Si l'on se fie aux éditions critiques d'Hilaire de Poitiers en usage 
aujourd'hui, le texte des Philippiens qu'a lu Hilaire offrirait en 3,21 ce 
libellé: **Qui £ransformabit (ou transfigurabit) corpus humilitatis nos- 
trae''.' La forme verbale au futur représente-t-elle cependant une lecon 
que rien ne permet de soupconner? L'intelligence des textes oü le verset 
est commenté ne tire-t-elle pas bénéfice d'un autre choix? 


I. Philippiens 3,21 dans les Tractatus super Psalmos 


Dans les Traités sur les Psaumes, la partie de Phil. 3, 21, qui offre 
le probléme textuel que nous avons soulevé, est l'objet cinq fois d'une 
citation. 

]. En in psalm. 1,15, Hilaire éclaire le verset 1 du Psaume 1 sur le 
bonheur de l'homme qui «s'est écarté du cercle des méchants»? en le 
comparant au bonheur de l'arbre planté au bord du cours des eaux et 
appelé à donner du fruit en son temps (Ps. 1, 3).? Cet arbre, observe 
l'exégéte, représente le Christ incarné.* Quel fruit dispensera-t-il lors de 
la «plénitude des temps»? Celui que l'Apó6tre présente comme l'objectif 
final du Christ «qui a transfiguré le corps de notre humilité», à savoir 
le rendre «conforme au corps de sa gloire»: «Et transformauit, inquit, 
corpus humilitatis nostrae conforme corporis gloriae suae» (Pil. 3, 
21). 

Le lecon que nous adoptons ici, transformauit, conforme au codex g 
de la Vetus Latina, est procurée par les deux témoins les plus anciens 
de la tradition du 7ractatus sur le Psaume 1:V, VI s. et R, X s.,? dont 
l'accord est trés généralement une garantie d'authenticité. Il n'empéche 
que A. Zingerle, l'éditeur des 7ractatus super Psalmos d'Hilaire, dans 
CSEL 22, p. 30, lui a préféré, comme plusieurs éditeurs antérieurs,? la 
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variante £ransformabit attestée par deux manuscrits du XIIe s.,? dont les 
lecons particuliéres sont trés rarement fiables. Zingerle a été sans doute 
trés impressionné par la multiplicité des futurs dans le contexte oü 
Hilaire, en guise de paraphrase de la comparaison du Ps. 1 («comme 
l'arbre qui donnera du fruit en son temps»), d'une part, pose la question 
de ce fruit avant de citer PAil. 3,21 («Et quel sera donc le fruit qui sera 
dispensé?»)'?, d'autre part, commente, aprés la citation du verset, la 
réponse qui celui-ci lui a apportée en disant: «Donc les fruits qu'il nous 
donnera de lui...».'' Zingerle, pas plus d'ailleurs que Fierro," n'a vu 
qu' Hilaire distinguait deux étapes dans son interprétation de Pil. 3,21: 
l'étape de l'Incarnation, événement accompli (d'oü le parfait transfor- 
mauit) et commenté ainsi: «Donc les fruits qu'il nous donnera de lui 
sont ceux accomplis déjà dans l'homme ou il s'est incarné, désigné ici 
par l'arbre, et qu'il a transféré à la nature de son immortalité (cf. Col. 
1,13) en absorbant sa mortalité (cf. 7/7 Cor. 5,4)»; l'étape, située à la 
plénitude des temps,'^ de la glorification de notre corps; de là la formule 
«pour le rendre conforme au corps de sa gloire»,'? qu'Hilaire étoffe 
ensuite ainsi: «L'homme heureux sera ce bois au bord des eaux (dont 
parle le Psalmiste), quand il aura pris place lui-méme dans la gloire de 
Dieu en étant conforme à son Seigneur». '* 

2. En in psalm. 14, 5, une seconde occurrence de Pil. 3, 21 donne 
de la profondeur à l'exégése christique de l'image de la montagne du 
repos au verset 1 du Psaume 14,'! exégése qui associe à Ps. 14, 1 les ver- 
sets 3 du Psaume 23; 2,2 d'Isaie; 12, 22 de l'Épitre aux Hébreux.'* A 
la présence de la montagne dans ces quatre versets, Hilaire donne la 
méme portée: «Si donc tout notre espoir de repos est dans le corps du 
Christ et puisque c'est sur une montagne qu'il faut trouver le repos, par 
montagne nous ne pouvons rien entendre d'autre que le corps qu'il a 
pris de nous, avant lequel il était Dieu, dans lequel il est Dieu et par 
lequel (ici commence la citation de Pil. 3, 21) «il a transfiguré le corps 
de notre humilité de facon qu'il soit conformé au corps de sa gloire, 
dans l'hypothése cependant oü nous aurons nous aussi attaché à sa croix 
les vices de notre corps pour ressusciter dans son corps»."? 

Les deux versants de Pil. 3, 21 et leur étalement dans le temps sont 
ici bien dessinés: d'une part, le fait acquis de la «transfiguration» de 
notre corps assumé par le Christ, fait consigné par le parfait transfigu- 
rauit, lecon «vieille latine»?? livrée par le consensus trés fiable des 
témoins V et R et par l'éditeur Zingerle lui-méme;?' enclin cependant à 
voir dans fransfigurauit une «adaptation»;?? d'autre part, pour le futur, 
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la conformité au «corps de gloire» du Christ «pour ressusciter dans son 
corps». L'équilibre des deux phases du salut, tel que, dans ce passage 
de 7n psalmum 14, comme d'ailleurs, mais de facon beaucoup moins 
explicite, dans un développement de l'7n psalmum 67,?? l'établit Hilaire, 
apparemment en dehors de toute la tradition latine antérieure,?* semble 
venir de la maniére dont Origéne a concu l'exégeése de Phil. 3, 21. 
L'Alexandrin, en effet, dans son Commentaire sur Matthieu, explique 
que le Christ a pris «la forme du corps de notre humilité» (Phil. 3, 21) 
dans l'Incarnation pour nous «conformer à l'image de sa gloire» par 
son «rétablissement dans la forme de Dieu».?? 

3. Dans l'In psalmum 91, 9 se déploie à nouveau le processus qui 
mene de l'intervention, déjà acquise, du Christ en faveur du salut de 
l'homme à la «participation» au Christ qui s'offre à nous comme une 
promesse de gloire. La perspective est ouverte par deux textes de Paul, 
qui mettent en relief la continuité de la démarche de l'homme dans le 
Christ: Phil. 3, 12: «Je marche à la suite du Christ, pour le cas oü je 
saisirai en celui qui m'a saisi»; Eph. 1, 3-5: «Béni soit le Pére de Notre 
Seigneur Jésus Christ qui nous a bénis par toute bénédiction spirituelle 
aux cieux dans le Christ, en qui il nous a choisis avant la constitution 
du monde en lui, pour que nous soyons saints et immaculés sous son 
regard dans l'amour».?5 C'est sur ces bases que prend forme, à travers 
des souvenirs de Phil. 3, 21, plus particuliérement du verbe configuro 
au parfait, l'expression achevée du plan du salut: «Il a transfiguré (coz- 
figurauit selon les témoins V et r, transfigurauit selon L"', configurabit 
étant une conjecture de l'éditeur mauriste Coustant retenue par Zin- 
gerle)?* nos corps ainsi disposés (c'est à dire «associés à la chair du 
Christ») pour les faire passer à la forme de son corps et il transférera 
(cf. Col. 1, 13) dans la gloire de sa chair l'humilité de ceux qui, brisant 
tous les aiguillons des passions et lavant les souillures des plaisirs, se 
souviennent, qu'aprés le sacrement de la régénération, ils n'ont plus leur 
chair, mais celle du Christ».?? 

4. Le texte de in psalm. 124, 3-4 est un commentaire du verset 1 du 
Psaume 124 («A ceux qui se confient dans le Seigneur, il est comme la 
montagne de Sion»)?? qui se présente ainsi: «Nous avons donc la monta- 
gne du Seigneur Sion (...) et la traduction du mot Sion est *contempla- 
tion'. C'est ainsi donc que, chez Daniel, nous le savons, le Seigneur est 
montagne, que la montagne est passée à l'état de pierre et que, de nou- 
veau, la pierre est passée à l'état de montagne. Car, établi dans la forme 
de Dieu, il s'est anéanti et a pris la forme d'esclave (...); anéanti en 
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pierre de montagne qu'il était, à cause de la faiblesse de la chair, de 
pierre qu'il était, il s'est fait, à cause de la gloire de sa passion, à nou- 
veau montagne qui, de sa hauteur, domine, montagne oü nous nous 
contemplons nous-méme, parce qu'il a pris notre chair et notre corps. 
En lui nous contemplons notre résurrection dans la résurrection de notre 
corps en lui (...). A Paul de le déclarer et de le dire (ici intervient la cita- 
tion de Phil. 3, 21): Notre séjour est aux cieux, d'ou nous attendons 
encore notre sauveur, qui a transfiguré le corps de notre humilité pour 
le rendre conforme à son corps de gloire».?' 

La presque totalité des manuscrits les plus fiables se partagent entre 
transformauit (G V) et transfigurauit (L R P); seuls S et M,?? tous deux 
du XIIe s., font exception avec la variante fransfigurabit, sans qu'elle 
fasse autorité, car, comme nous le disions, S est un témoin fort remanié; 
il en va de méme de M. Il n'empéche que la lecon de S M a été adoptée 
par les premiers éditeurs Josse Bade, Erasme, Gillot et que Zingerle l'a 
reprise aprés eux. Maniére d'ignorer que, comme le montre le contexte 
oU s'inscrit le verset en aval et en amont, la «transfiguration» du «corps 
de notre humilité» est liée à l'Incarnation, qu'une série de citations de 
Paul et de Jean énumérées par Hilaire présentent toutes comme un fait 
acquis: d'abord, avant l'extrait de Phil. 3, 21: «Exinaniuit se in forma 
Dei constitutus et formam serui accepit», (cf. Phil. 2, 7);? ensuite, dans 
la foulée de la citation de Pil. 3, 21: «Et cum essemus mortui peccatis, 
uiuificauit nos simul cum Christo» (Eph. 2, 5) et: «Quotquot receperunt 
eum, dedit his potestatem filios Dei fieri» (Jn 1, 12). En revanche, la 
«conformation au corps de gloire» du Christ est associée par notre 
auteur à un acte de confiance fait pour l'avenir: «Confidamus in 
Domino, ut conformes corporis gloriae Dei simus».?* 

5. Dans in psalm. 141, 8, le verset Phil. 3, 21 vient en conclusion 
d'une page d'exégése de la retributio Dei annoncée par le dernier verset 
du Psaume 141: «Me expectant iusti, donec retribuas mihi». La «rétri- 
bution» est, pour Hilaire, la gloire du Pére accordée au Christ selon la 
dialectique exposée dans Pil. 2, 9-11 et étendue aux justes selon l'ensei- 
gnement qui se dégage en ces termes de Pil. 3, 21: «Quelle est d'autre 
part la rétribution des justes, l'Apótre nous l'apprend encore: Notre 
séjour est aux cieux, d'ou nous attendons, pour qu'il nous sauve, Jésus- 
Christ, qui a transfiguré le corps de notre humilité pour le rendre con- 
forme au corps de sa gloire. Les justes attendent donc que la rétribution, 
qui consiste à les rendre conformes à la gloire de son corps, soit accor- 
dée à celui qui est béni dans les siécles des siécles».? 
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De ce développement il ressort nettement que le verbe au parfait 
transformauit, lecon de R corrigée en transformabit par S, qu'ont suivie 
tous les éditeurs Zingerle compris, désigne une «transfiguration» indé- 
pendante de celle, de portée eschatologique, visée par la «conformité» 
au «corps de gloire» du Christ, «conformité» à laquelle s'applique la 
notion de «rétribution» introduite par la citation du Psaume 141, 
comme le précise Hilaire: «La rétribution, qui vient de Dieu, est que 
l'éternité de la gloire du Pére soit accordée au corps qu'il a pris». Elle 
consacre ainsi la «transfiguration du corps de notre humilité, notre 
«assomption»?* par la puissance de celui qui est puissance de Dieu, selon 
la formule de l'Zn psalmum 62,?' Jésus-Christ, qui, en «prenant sur lui 
nos faiblesses»,?* «a absorbé, dans la nature de sa divinité, les germes 
de la corruption terrestre» (in psalm. 63, 10).?? 


II. Philippiens 3, 21 dans le De Trinitate 


Une premiére page du De Trinitate, oà Phil. 3, 21 prend toute son 
importance, est celle du livre 9 qui pivote autour de la differentia 
qu'Hilaire institue entre «in eo sumus repleti» de Co/. 2, 10, formule 
mise en rapport avec l'Incarnation,?? et «in eo replendi», dont l'idée 
parait à l'exégéte illustrée par Pil. 3, 21. Il écrit en effet: «Ayant défini 
la plénitude de la divinité, qui habite corporellement dans le Christ, il 
(Paul) lui donne immédiatement pour suite le mystére de la réception de 
notre chair en disant: Vous étes remplis en lui (Col. 2, 10). De méme 
qu'il a en lui la plénitude de la divinité, en lui nous sommes tous remplis. 
Il dit, non pas certes: Vous étes remplis, mais: Vois étes remplis en lui, 
parce que, régénérés ou appelés à l'étre par l'espérance de la foi dans 
la vie éternelle, tous demeurent maintenant remplis dans le corps du 
Christ, pour étre remplis ensuite non plus en lui, mais en eux-mémes, 
selon la chronologie dont parle l'Apótre: 7/ a transfiguré le corps de 
notre humilité pour le rendre conforme au corps de sa gloire."'^ 

Seuls les codices B et T*? soutiennent la lecon ftransfigurabit adoptée 
par les éditeurs depuis Gillot seulement;*^? les premiers éditeurs lui ont 
préféré la lecon des autres manuscrits à onciale fransfigurauit.** A juste 
titre, car qui ne voit que le balancement ménagé par Hilaire entre 
repleti, fait passé, et replendi, fait futur,*? répond à l'exigence de com- 
plémentarité que l'exégéte découvre entre les deux póles sur lesquels 
s'appuie la dialectique de PAil. 3, 21: in eo repleti se référe à l'Incarna- 
tion exprimée par fransfigurauit; in eo replendi est une visée d'avenir 
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que Paul énonce par le membre de phrase: conforme corporis gloriae 
suae? 

Une seconde occurrence de Pil. 3, 21 se greffe, dans frin. 11, 35, sur 
l'analyse de la subiectio que le Christ, d'aprés 7 Cor. 15, 24-25, impo- 
sera aux ennemis de Dieu, lors de sa victoire définitive sur la mort:*$ 
**De la perfection, écrit Hilaire, propre à cette soumission, aprés la sou- 
mission de foi, l'Apótre porte témoignage en disant: Celui qui a trans- 
figuré (transfigurauit attesté par tous les manuscrits en onciale, à 
l'exception de 7, mais rejeté par tous les éditeurs au profit de transfigu- 
rabit) le corps de notre humilité pour le rendre conforme au corps de 
sa gloire, selon son action de puissance par laquelle il peut se soumettre 
toutes choses (...). Le premier niveau du mystére requiert que toutes 
choses lui soient soumises et qu'à partir de là, lui-méme soit soumis à 
celui qui lui soumet toutes choses, cela afin que, de méme que nous som- 
mes dans la mouvance de la gloire du régne de son corps, à son tour, 
par le méme mystére, lui qui régne dans la gloire de son corps, soit sou- 
mis à celui qui lui soumet tout. Et si nous sommes dans la mouvance 
de la gloire de son corps, c'est pour étre dans la gloire dont il régne dans 
SOn COrps, car nous serons rendus conformes à son corps».*' 

Il est frappant de constater que, pour commenter la double soumis- 
sion des hommes au Christ et du Christ à Dieu, Hilaire prend pour sup- 
port de son argumentation le verset Phil. 3, 21, dont il démonte les 
ressorts avec une grande clarté. I] distingue, en effet, dans le plan de 
Dieu, deux temps solidaires, comme le soulignent les formules introduc- 
tives: «de méme que..., à son tour»:** l'un qui correspond à la prise de 
possession, comme conséquence de l'Incarnation, de notre corps par le 
regne du Christ, prise de possession illustrée par la congregatio que le 
Christ a voulu offrir aux hommes dans son corps comme la poule aux 
poussins dans l'Evangile de Matthieu; cette étape est consignée par les 
mots de l'exégéte: «Nous sommes dans la mouvance de la gloire du 
régne de son corps», mots qui, dans son esprit, se relient à la déclaration 
de Paul: «1l a transfiguré le corps de notre humilité». Une seconde étape 
est représentée par l'objectif eschatologique du plan divin: la gloire du 
Pére assurée par la prise de possession de tout ce que le Christ lui a sou- 
mis (cf. 7 Cor. 15, 28) et exprimée dans la suite de Pil. 3, 21: «(...) pour 
le rendre conforme au corps de sa gloire». Cet état final est exprimé 
dans des énoncés de la formule paulinienne qui, lors de ses diverses 
occurrences du livre 11 du De Trinitate, sont toujours au futur, nulle- 
ment à l'instar d'un quelconque fransfigurabit logé en un endroit du 
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contexte: «nos conformes gloriae corporis sui facti regnum Dei erimus» 
(11, 39); «ceterum nos in hominis nostri conformem gloriam proficie- 
mus» (11, 43); «nos scilicet conformes efficiendi gloriae corporis Dei» 
(11, 49). 


III. Conclusion 


L'examen approfondi de la démarche théologique d'Hilaire dans les 
passages oü il cite Phil. 3, 21 conduit, dans chaque cas, à reconnaitre 
le bien fondé de la lecon attestée toujours par de bons manuscrits: trans- 
formauit/transfigurauit, mais rejetée, dans la quasi totalité des cas, par 
les éditeurs, surtout modernes, au profit du futur fransformabit/trans- 
figurabit. Ce choix peu justifié aboutit à créer une confusion de plans 
entre les deux póles de l'économie du salut de l'homme dans le Christ,?? 
póles dont le verset de Jean 3, 13,?! plusieurs fois produit par Hilaire,?? 
souligne la complémentarité: c'est le méme Christ qui est aux cieux et 
qui en est descendu auparavant, en sorte que l'Incarnation, qui est 
«vivification» de notre corps conduit au régne qui marquera la confor- 
mité de notre corps à la gloire du Christ, comme l'indique implicitement 
la tournure prégnante conforme/conformatum explicitée, souvent dans 
le De Trinitate comme dans les Tractatus super Psalmos par un verbe 
qui situe le fait dans le futur.?? 

Ainsi une dynamique de tension?* entre ce qui nous est déjà acquis par 
le Christ et ce qu'il lui reste à accomplir en nous est apparue à Hilaire, 
sans doute à la lecture de certains textes d'Origéne, comme la maniére 
la plus satisfaisante de commenter le verset 3, 21 des Philippiens. Il l'a 
fait avec une ampleur d'idées et une rigueur logique qu'a conditionnées 
le choix d'une lecon aujourd'hui méconnue, mais non inusitée de la tra- 
dition de la Vetus Latina comme de la Vulgate: transformauit/ transfi- 
gurauit. 


NOTES 


' Telle est la conclusion du répertoire succinct des citations hilariennes de Phil. 3, 20 sq. 
(sic) de F. Schellauf, Rationem afferendi locos litterarum diuinarum quam in tractatibus 
super Psalmos sequi uidetur S. Hilarius episcopus Pictaviensis (Gratz 1898) 46. 

^ Cf. Hil. in psalm. 1, 2: «Beatus uir qui non abiit in concilio impiorum» (Ps. 1, 1). 

! Ibid. 1,2: «Et erit tamquam lignum quod plantatum est secus decursus aquarum quod 
fructum suum dabit in tempore suo» (Ps. 1, 3). La beatitudo de cet arbre est évoquée dans 
in psalm. 1, S. 
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Ibid. 14: «Et quia sapientiam, qui Christus est, lignum uitae cognominari de sacra- 
mento futurae corporationis et passionis prophetica auctoritate docuimus, etiam ex euan- 
geli intellegentiae huius est proprietas adstruenda. Dominus namque ipse se arbori 
comparauit, cum in Beelzebub daemonia eum Iudaei eicere dixissent». 

* J[bid. 15: «Et qui tandem hic dispendendus erit fructus? Nempe ille de quo idem aposto- 
lus meminit dicens: £t transformauit, inquit, corpus humilitatis nostrae conforme corpori 
gloriae suae». 

"Cf. Vetus Latina 24, 2: Epistula ad Philippenses (Freiburg 1966), 225: lecon du codex 
g — codex Boernerianus IX s.: «transformauit uel transfigurauit». Un grand nombre de 
manuscrits de la Vulgate ont reformauit: cf. J. Wordsworth-H. J. White, Nouum Testa- 
mentum DNIC latine secundum editionem sancti Hieronymi, 2, 5 (Oxford 1937), 483. 
' V-Verona, Bibl. capit. XIII 11; R 7 Città del Vaticano, Bibl. apost. Vaticana, Regina 
lat. 95. 

*  J. Gillot (Parisiis ?1605); P. Coustant (Parisiis 1693). Au contraire, Josse Bade (Badius 
Ascensius), dans son édition des Opera d'Hilaire parue en 1510, et Erasme, dans son édi- 
tion báloise de 1523, ont adopté la lecon transformauit. 

* Les codd. Douai, Bibl. mun. 220 ( - A) et Charleville, Bibl. mun. 239 (- S). 

"^ Hil. in psalm. 1, 15: «Hoc ergo dispensationis est tempus, quo et accipiendi et dandi 
opportunitas temperatur, cum suum erit tempus, ut accipiant quibus dabit. Temporis 
autem mora in plenitudine temporum pendet. Dispensatio enim dandi fructus plenitudini 
temporum reseruatur. Et qui tandem hic dispendendus erit fructus? (suite n. 5). 

" [bid.: «Hos ergo nobis fructus suos dabit» (suite n. 13). 

A. Fierro, Sobre la gloria en San Hilario, Anal. Greg. 144 (Roma 1964), 219-226, sans 
s'embarrasser de problémes de critique textuelle, montre, dans une analyse de caractére 
surtout sémantique, les multiples applications des composés de forma dans le langage 
théologique d'Hilaire. Mais il ne donne aucun commentaire d'ordre théologique sur 
l'emploi que fait Hilaire de transformo en liaison avec Phil. 3, 21. 

^ Hil. in psalm. 1, 15: «Hos ergo nobis fructus suos dabit, quos iam in eo, quem sibi 
adsumpsit et qui significatur in ligno, homine perfecit, quem in immortalitatis suae natu- 
ram, absorpta mortalitate, transfudit». 

'* Cf. n. 10: «Dispensatio enim dandi fructus plenitudini temporum reseruatur». 

'5 L'idée attachée à conforme d'un objectif à atteindre est patente dans cette séquence 
d'Hil. in psalm. 118, 17, 12, oü s'inséere une paraphrase de Pil. 3, 21: «Sic et propheta 
seruum se Dei confitens illuminari orat et 'conformis' secundum apostolum effici 'gloriae 
Dei'. La «conformité» à Dieu comme but visé est un théme recueilli chez Origene sans 
doute, comme nous le montrons plus loin: cf. n. 25. 

'" Hil. in psalm. 1, 15: «Erit ergo ut hoc lignum beatus ille uir, cum quando ipse in gloria 
Dei Domino suo conformis adstiterit». 

"U  [bid. 14, 1: «Domine, quis habitabit in tabernaculo tuo aut quis requiescet in monte 
sancto tuo» (Ps. 14, 1); ibid. 14, 5: «Hic (Christus) ille mons est, in quo quaeritur quis 
possit esse requiescens». 

 [bid.*: «In alio quidem psalmo de hoc eodem monte sic legimus: Quis ascendet in 
montem Domini aut quis stabit in loco sancto eius? (Ps. 23, 3). Et Esaias nobis erit testis: 
Et erit in nouissimis diebus manifestus mons Domini et dicent: Venite, ascendamus in 
montem Domini et in aedem Dei lacob (Is. 2,2.). Et rursum Paulus: Vos accessistis ad 
Sion montem et ad ciuitatem Dei uiuentis Hierusalem (Hebr. 12, 22). 

I [bid.: «Si ergo requiei nostrae spes omnis in Christi est corpore et cum in monte sit 
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quiescendum, montem non aliud possumus intellegere quam corpus quod suscepit e nobis, 
ante quod Deus erat et in quo Deus est et per quod rransfigurauit corpus humilitatis nos- 
trae conformatum corpori gloriae suae, si tamen et nos uitia corporis nostri cruci eius con- 
fixerimus (cf. Gal. 2, 19), ut in eius corpore resurgamus». 

^? Cf. Vetus Latina, 24/2, 225: transfigurauit est la lecon des codd. d e, de Tert. 
adu.Marc. 5, 20, 5 (codd. M R), de Mar. Victor., in Phil. 3, 21; d'Ambr. fid. 5, 186; 
parad. 711. 

" Suivant en cela les éditeurs antérieurs J. Gillot et P. Coustant. Dans les éditions de 
Josse Bade et d'Erasme le Tractatus sur le Psaume 14 ne figure pas. 

7? Le mot n'est pas imprimé en caracteres éspacés, comme c'est l'habitude pour une cita- 
tion littérale: cf. CSEL 22, 88. 

^ Hil in psalm. 67, 22: «Non fuit ergo a beneficentia diuinae bonitatis alienum ut (...) 
uere nunc et ex ipso et per ipsum et in ipso (cf. Rom. 11, 36) maneremus, cum quando 
nos in hac habitatione ac sede mundi huius qui omnia in omnibus est (cf. / Cor. 15, 28), 
collocatus rursum plenius iam atque perfectius in se ac per se atque ex se inita carnis nos- 
tae societate post exitus mortis iam collocaret aeternos». 

^  Reflétée par Tert. adu.Marc. 5, 20, 7; Cypr. epist. 76, 2. 

?55 Orig. comm. in Matth. XII, 29, GCS 40, 133: xai Yevóuevoc cx; aoxoi xpóc x0 YevéoDot 
«0t0Uc «6 &0tOc «cup. óppouc cfi; eixóvoc» cfic OÓErl; a0100, éxeL x pÓtEpov ao toUc YÉYove aou x0pqpoc 
«tà odcpguatt Tfjg; TamEtwoOÉoG Tiv», Tjvxa «éxévwooctv éautóv guopqT» Oo0Àou Aafov» 
&xoxaÜ(cracxa( ce émi trjv toO Oto uopqTjv xai motel aotobc «cup piópoouc» aut. 

? ^ Hil. in psalm. 91, 9: «In Christo autem uelle esse se apostolus clamat dicens: Sequor 
autem, si adprehendam in quo et adprehensus sum et rursum: (...) Benedictus pater 
Domini nostri Iesu Christi, qui benedixit nos in omni benedictione spiritali in caelestibus 
in Christo, in quo elegit nos ante mundi constitutionem in ipso, ut simus sancti et immacu- 
lati in conspectu eius in caritate». 

7 prz-QCittà del Vaticano, Bibl. apost. Vaticana, Vatic. lat. 251 XI s.; L-Lyon, 
Bibl.mun. 452, VI s. 

? Le Tractatus sur le Psaume 91 ne figure pas dans les éditions de Josse Bade, Erasme 
et Gillot. 

? Hil. in psalm. 91, 9: «Patet ergo uniuersis per coniunctionem carnis aditus in Christo 
(...). Istius modi enim corpora configurauit in transformationem corporis sui et horum 
humilitatem in gloriam carnis suae transferet, qui contundentes omnes cupiditatum acu- 
leos et uoluptatum sordes abluentes post nouae natiuitatis sacramentum meminerint se 
non carnem suam habere, sed Christi». Lié par le texte de Zingerle, M. Durst, Die Escha- 
tologie des Hilarius von Poitiers, Hereditas 1 (Bonn 1987), 246 lit configurabit, futur qu'il 
met sur le méme plan que transferet et entend la phrase entiére de la résurrection («in 
bezug auf die Auferstehung»). De méme G. Pelland, Le théme biblique du Régne chez 
saint Hilaire de Poitiers, Gregorianum 60 (1979), 656 ne congoit pas qu'Hilaire envisage 
la communication par le Christ de sa «condition de gloire» autement qu'au titre de primo- 
genitus a mortuis. 

? A Hil. in psalm. 124,1: «Qui confidunt in Domino sicut mons Sion». 

?  [bid. 3-4: «Nominis Sion interpretatio est speculatio. Sic ergo montem Dominum in 
Danielo accipimus ex monte in lapidem et rursum ex lapide in montem (cf. Dan. 2, 34-35). 
Exinaniuit enim se in forma Dei constitutus et formam serui accepit (cf. Phil. 2, 7) (....); 
propter infirmitatem carnis ex monte in lapidem exinanitus, propter gloriam passionis ex 
lapide rursum effectus in montem, mons supereminens et excelsus, in quo ipsi nosmet 
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ipsos per adsumptionem carnise nostrae corporisque speculamur. In eo enim sumus resur- 
rectionem nostram in resurrectione nostri in eo corporis contemplantes; speculatio est enim 
Sion (...). Loquatur et Paulus et dicat: Nostra autem conuersatio in caelis est, unde et 
saluatorem nostrum expectamus, qui transformauit corpus humilitatis nostrae conforma- 
tum corpori gloriae suae (Phil. 3, 20-21). 

? (Sankt Gallen, Stiftsbibl. 722, VI-VII s.; P- Paris, Bibl.nat. lat. 1691 IX-X s.; 
M — Troyes, Bibl. mun. 540 XII s. 

* CLm3L 

" Hil. in psalm. 124, 4, à la suite du texte cité n. 31. 

5^ [bid. 141, 8: «Expectant ergo eum iusti, donec sibi retribuatur a Deo. Et quid ei a Deo 
retribuatur, apostolus docuit dicens: Propter hoc exaltauit eum Deus et donauit ei nomen 
quod est super omne nomen, ut in nomine lesu omne genu flectat, caelestium et terres- 
trium et infernorum et omnis lingua confiteatur quia Dominus Iesus in gloria Dei Patris 
est (Phil. 2, 9-11). Haec ei a Deo retributio est, ut ei corpori quod adsumpsit, paternae 
gloriae donetur aeternitas. Quae autem sit iustorum expectatio idem apostolus docet 
dicens: Nostra autem conuersatio in caelis est, unde et saluificatorem expectamus Iesum 
Christum, qui transformauit corpus humilitatis nostrae conformatum corpori gloriae suae 
(Phil. 3, 20-21). Expectant ergo iusti, dum retribuatur illi, scilicet ut conformes fiant glo- 
riae corporis sui, qui est benedictus in saecula saeculorum». 

(5 Sur ce terme caractéristique de la christologie d'Hilaire, on se reportera à l'étude 
sémantique de J. Doignon, «Adsumo» et «Adsumptio» comme expressions du mystére de 
l'Incarnation chez Hilaire de Politiers, ALMA 23, 1953, 3-15. 

" Hil. in psalm. 62, 10: «Per uirtutem Dei, quae significatur in dextera, ab eo, qui Dei 
et uirtus et sapientia et uerbum caro est factus, adsumptus est conformis gloriae corporis 
iam futurus». 

?  fbid, 138,3: «Verbum namque caro factum habitauit in nobis (cf. 7oA. 1,14), non in 
uitia infirmitatesque carnis ex uerbi uirtute deficiens, sed naturae nostrae infirmitates 
homo natus adsumens». 

? bid. 63, 10: «Cognoscet (haereticus)....hunc in corpore resurgentem caducae carni 
claritatem spiritalis gloriae intulisse et in naturam diuinitatis suae terrenae corruptionis 
absorbuisse primordia». 

* Cf. Hil. frin. 9, 8: «Nunc igitur in eo repleti sumus, id est per adsumptionem carnis 
eius, in qua diuinitatis plenitudo corporaliter inhabitat». 

^ GQbid.: «Exposita itaque habitantis corporaliter diuinitatis in eo plenitudine, sacramen- 
tum adsumptionis nostrae continuo subiecit dicens: Estis in eo repleti (Col. 2, 10). Vt enim 
in eo diuinitatis est plenitudo, ita nos in eo sumus repleti. Neque sane ait: «estis repleti», 
sed: in eo estis repleti. Quia per fidei spem in uitam aeternam regenerati ac regenerandi 
omnes nunc in Christi corpore manent repleti, replendis postea ipsis non iam in eo, sed 
in ipsis secundum tempus illud de quo apostolus ait: Qui transfigurauit corpus humilitatis 
nostrae conforme corporis gloriae suae». 

? Bc—Citta del Vaticano, Archivio di S. Pietro D 182 VlIe s.; T'— Paris, Bibl.nat. 
lat.nouv. acq.1592, VIe s. 

** En optant pour le futur, l'éditeur P. Smulders est fidéle à la perspective qu'il ouvrait 
sur la divinisation de l'homme dans son ouvrage: La doctrine trinitaire de saint Hilaire 
de Poitiers, Anal. Greg. 32 (Romae 1944), 202: «Cette divinisation transfigurera à tel 
point l'humanité...». 
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*  Cribellius (Mediolani 1489), Josse Bade, Erasme. 

*5  ['adjectif verbal en -ndus tient lieu de participe futur passif dans la syntaxe du latin 
tardif: cf. J. B. Hofmann-A. Szantyr, Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik, 369. 

*' Cf. Hil. trin. 11, 22: «Ait atque (apostolus): (...) Oportet enim illum regnare, donec 
ponat omnes inimicos sub pedibus suis. Deus enim omnia subiecit sub pedibus suis. Nouis- 
sima inimica deuicta est ab eo mors. Sur la portée de la variante sub pedibus suis dans 
cette citation de / Cor. 15, 25 cf. J. Doignon, Les implications théologiques d'une variante 
du texte latin de I Corinthiens 15, 25 chez Hilaire de Poitiers, Augustinianum 19 (1979), 
245-247 particulierement. 

7? Trin. 11, 35-36: «Quae autem subiectionis perfecta illa post fidei subiectionem pro- 
prietas sit, idem apostolus testatus est cum ait: Qui transfigurauit corpus humilitatis nos- 
trae conforme corpori gloriae suae secundum efficaciae opera sua, qua possit subicere sibi 
omnia (Phil. 3, 21) (...). Primus igitur sacramenti gradus est subiecta esse ei omnia, et tunc 
ipsum subiectum fieri subicienti sibi omnia, ut, quemadmodum nos gloriae regnantis cor- 
poris sui subdimur, eodem rursum sacramento ipse regnans in gloria subicienti sibi 
uniuersa subdatur. Subdimur autem gloriae corporis sui, ut in ea simus claritate qua 
regnat in corpore, quia corporis eius conformes erimus». 

*5 / Cf. n. 47: «quemadmodum....rursum». 

* Hil. in Matth. 24, 11: «Huius igitur familiaris ac paene terrenae auis more congregare 
eos intra se uoluit, ut qui condicione nascendi editi iam fuissent, nunc alterius generationis 
ortu et calore confouentis renati in caeleste regnum tamquam pennatis corporibus 
euolarent». Texte commenté par G. Pelland, Le théme biblique, 643-644. 

** Ces deux moments, qu'Hilaire demande de ne pas «confondre», appartiennent à une 
trilogie présentée ainsi dans trin. 9, 6: «Vt, cum aliud sit ante hominem Deus(2), aliud sit 
homo et Deus(b), aliud sit post hominem et Deum totus homo, totus Deus(c), non confun- 
das temporibus et generibus dispensationis sacramentum (...)». Les deux moments 
qu' Hilaire distingue dans Phil. 3, 21 correspondent aux sections b et c. 

5! Un verset-clé de la théologie d'Hilaire d'aprés R. Favre, La communication des idio- 
mes d'aprés saint Hilaire de Poitiers, Gregorianum 13 (1937), 335-336. 

3? Le verset Jean 3, 13 est commenté dans in psalm. 2, 11; trin. 10, 16. 

? ^ Ainsi dans in psalm. 61, 5; 62, 10; 67, 37; 118, 17, 12; 135, 5; 143, 21. Nulle part, 
comme nous le disions à propos des occurrences paralléles du De Trinitate, n'a joué 
l'influence d'un transfigurabit ou transformabit extrait de Phil. 3, 21. 

5^ G. Pelland, La «subjectio» du Christ chez saint Hilaire, Gregorianum 64 (1983), 437 
a bien vu cette dynamique, mais elle ne lui pas été suggérée par la réflexion d'Hilaire sur 
Phil. 3, 21. 
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ORIGEN'S EXEGESIS OF JOHN 8:19-53: 
THE STRUGGLE WITH HERACLEON OVER THE IDEA OF 
FIXED NATURES' 


BY 


JEFFREY A. TRUMBOWER 


It is well known that Origen, in his Commentary on John 
(henceforth: CJ) is concerned to find aspects of his systematic theology 
in the Fourth Gospel against the exegesis of the Valentinian gnostic 
Heracleon. For example, Origen refutes Heracleon's understanding of 
the Johannine prologue, asserting that indeed a// things are created 
through the logos; the pleroma is not exempt as Heracleon would have 
it (CJ 2.14.100-101).? Another major point on which Origen defends his 
own position over against Heracleon is his refutation of the Valentinian 
notion of ''fixed natures" (CJ Books 13, 19, and 20).? While it is easy 
for a modern scholar to agree with Origen's refusal to allow Heracleon's 
interpolations into the prologue, greater difficulty is encountered when 
one turns to Origen's rejection of fixed natures as a characterization of 
the fourth evangelist's intent. John 1:13, 3:1-21, 8:21-47, 10:1-30, 
11:32, 17:6, and 18:37 can all be read as indicating the pre-determined 
character of various individuals! responses to Jesus' offer of salvation; 
both Heracleon and Origen were keenly aware of such an interpretation. 
These two later exegetes, however, go beyond the language of the gospel 
itself when they talk of the more systematized concept of fixed natures 
and when Origen extends the debate to a discussion of free will. The 
principal focus of this study will be to categorize and evaluate the 
arguments by which Origen refuted Heracleon on the fixed natures 
question,^ and we shall also explore the relevance of their debate for 
Johannine studies today. Do Heracleon and Origen do justice to the 
texts under discussion? Do their understandings give us clues about 
issues which should warrant the attention of the modern scholar 
interested in the Fourth Gospel itself? 

First, it is necessary to outline briefly the issues at stake, as under- 
stood by both Heracleon and Origen. Irenaeus, Adv.Haer. 1.7.5, 
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describes the system of the Valentinians for dividing human beings into 
three different classes; the Aylikoi or choikoi, the psychikoi, and the 
pneumatikoi. The Aylikoi are completely unspiritual by nature and are 
destined for destruction; the pneumatikoi (the Valentinians themselves) 
are completely spiritual and are automatically destined for salvation, 
and the psychikoi are those in between. These mixed people can choose 
salvation or destruction; Irenaeus says that the Valentinians use the 
term psychikoi to refer to non-Valentinian Christians (like Irenaeus!, 
Adv.Haer. 1.6.4). That Heracleon followed the Valentinian system of 
three fixed classes of people is clear from several passages in Origen's 
CJ. When discussing John 4, the episode with the Samaritan woman at 
the well, Heracleon claims that this woman is an example of a 
**pneumatikos,"' one destined to receive salvation (CJ 13.15.91-97). By 
contrast, Heracleon understands the basilikos (who represents the 
demiurge) of John 4:46-53 to be an example of the conversion of a 
psychikos, one who was able to choose (CJ 13.60.416-426).? As we shall 
see, Heracleon thinks that some of the Jews in John 8 are coikoi, 
incapable of salvation (CJ 20.20.168-169). It is obvious throughout the 
CJ that Origen is concerned to refute this Valentinian doctrine of three 
fixed categories. We must ask two preliminary questions before we 
begin to analyze precisely how Origen counters Heracleon: first, why is 
Origen so preoccupied with this issue, and second, what are the cir- 
cumstances under which Origen writes his CJ? How do these presup- 
positions affect the way in which Origen tackles the issue? 

To answer the first question, we turn to the De Principiis, Origen's 
early work of systematic theology. In Book III of that work, the doc- 
trine of free will is strongly affirmed: */Let us see how Paul also reasons 
with us as being men of free will and ourselves responsible for our own 
destruction or salvation?" (De Prin. 3.1.6). Concerning God's harden- 
ing of Pharaoh's heart, Origen states that '**God is said to harden him 
who is already hardened"' (De Prin. 3.1.10). Origen's vehement affir- 
mation of free will is closely tied to another of his doctrines, that of the 
ultimate, universal restoration of all creation into its original unity with 
God. Since Rufinus, in his Latin translation, often suppressed this doc- 
trine, we may find it most clearly expressed in the fragments of Origen 
found in Jerome: **The demons themselves and the rulers of darkness 
in any world or worlds, if they desire to turn to better things, become 
men and so revert to their original condition, in order that being 
disciplined...in the bodies of men, they may reach the exalted state of 
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angels" (Jerome, Ep. ad Avitum 3). Of course, the process can also go 
the other way, and by ''reason of indolence" some souls will go in 
reverse, 'ffrom angels to men to demons" (Ep. ad Avitum 4). 
Ultimately, however, all things will be subjected to Christ, and *'*God 
will be all in all" (1 Cor. 15:28; De. Prin. 1.7.5). Free will is essential 
for all this to work, because Origen's God does not force His creatures 
into subjection: 


But this subjection will be accomplished through certain means and courses 
of discipline and periods of time; that is, the whole world will not become 
subject to God by the pressure of some necessity that compels it into sub- 
jection, nor by the use of force, but by reason, by teaching, by the exhorta- 
tion to better things, by the best methods of education and also 
by...merited and appropriate threatenings... (De Prin. 3.5.8) 


A counterpart to ultimate restoration is Origen's idea of an original 
unity. Humanity's bodily existence is a fall caused by the free decision 
of souls to rebel against God. This is why the evangelists call the foun- 
dation of the world a **katabole" (Matt. 25:34; Lk. 11:50; Jn. 17:24)—a 
**casting down"! as defined by Origen (De Prin. 3.5.4; CJ 19.22.149). 
With this idea of a pre-mundane fall, Origen can explain why some 
souls have the misfortune to be born into a blind or deformed body; 
that soul is being punished more severely than most for its pre-mundane 
indolence (De Prin. 1.8.1). Even the devil occupies his low estate by vir- 
tue of his own freely chosen wickedness (De Prin. 1.8.3). Thus, we can 
see that free will is an essential element in Origen's systematic theology. 
It is necessary to explain the fall of creation, and also necessary to allow 
for the creation's ultimate restoration to God. This background is vital 
for understanding why so much is at stake in Origen's battle with 
Heracleon over the Gospel of John. 

Regarding the second question, that of the circumstances surrounding 
the writing of Origen's CJ, it is clear from 6.2.6-12 that the first five 
books were written while Origen was still in Alexandria, and that the 
other seven books which survive date from his time in Caesarea. The 
entire commentary is addressed to Origen's patron Ambrose, who com- 
missioned the work (CJ 1.2.9; 6.2; and 13.1.1).* It does not appear, 
however, that Origen sat down to compose a tightly organized, carefully 
planned work; chief indications of this are the rambling style and 
decreasing amount of attention paid to later verses when compared with 
earlier verses. CJ 6.2.9 indicates that Origen's usual method of com- 
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position was dictation to the scribes which Ambrose had provided. The 
frequent use of the second person ''zefeseis" and ''episteseis" (CJ 
19.22.147; 20.4.18; and elsewhere) gives the work a conversational tone. 
One outstanding indication of the spontaneous nature of the commen- 
tary is found in CJ 20.24.212: **Even if at the moment we do not have 
a ready passage to cite, you yourself can gather the evidence of where 
in scripture the word *''£helein"' is applied to the devil." Cécile Blanc 
points out that the appropriate passage would be 2 Timothy 2:26.? Did 
Origen not have time to stop dictating and look for this passage? 
Usually his command of the scriptures is extraordinary, but here in 
Book 20 at least, the concern to press on with the commentary overruled 
the concern for complete thoroughness. 

Now that we have examined some of Origen's theological presupposi- 
tions and know something about the manner in which the commentary 
was written, we may turn to the categorization of Origen's arguments 
against Heracleon's reading of fixed natures in the Johannine text. For 
Origen, the question is intimately tied to the concept of free will. My 
focus will be on Books 19 and 20 of the CJ, which deal with John 8:19- 
53, because Origen's defense of free will is found on almost every page 
of those two books. This defense is natural, since John 8:19-53 contains 
passages like **You (Jews) are from below, I am from above" (8:23); 
* [f God were your father you would have loved me" (8:42); **You can- 
not (ou dynasthe) hear my word"' (8:43); **You are from (ek) the father, 
the devil" (8:44); and **He who is from (ek) God hears the words of 
God. For this reason you do not hear, because you are not from God"' 
(8:47). Origen is concerned to demonstrate throughout his exegesis that 
these passages imply no fixed, unchanging state on the part of these 
Jews (a concern incidentally shared by most modern commentators).'? 
Although they are not from God niow (as is evident from their desire to 
kill Jesus, 8:40), they could change and become *''of God"! if they only 
would accept Jesus' offer of salvation. This is the central point of 
Origen's lengthy exegesis. 

There are a few places where Origen refutes Heracleon by resorting 
to name-calling and ad hominem arguments. In CJ 2.14.102, Origen 
accused Heracleon of having interpreted the prologue *'idios" and of 
having usurped the role of the inspired apostles. CJ 20.24.216 also 
accuses Heracleon of having *''ten idian diegesin," and in 20.24.206, 
Origen calls one of Heracleon's ideas *''elithion." Nevertheless, for all 
the contempt with which Origen treats his dead opponent, he usually 
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feels the need to take Heracleon's exegesis seriously, and he provides 
substantive arguments to counter that exegesis. 

When refuting the idea of fixed natures in the exegesis of Johannine 
passages, Origen's substantive arguments fall into two broad categories: 
1) those which employ **philosophical"" arguments not directly based on 
scripture proofs and 2) those based on the analysis of Biblical texts, 
either the text in question and/or one imported from elsewhere. 
Arguments in the former category, which I will treat first, tend to rely 
on Origen's preconceptions of what does or does not fit in with his 
systematic theology. 


I. 'Non-scriptural"" argument 


In at least three cases, Origen claims that if the idea of fixed natures 
is allowed, a logical inconsistency arises within the Johannine text under 
consideration. In 19.11.70, Origen is explicating John 8:21, **You will 
die in your sins. Where I go you cannot (ou dynasthe!) come." He 
understands the *'ou dynasthe" as '*'due to their not wishing (me 
boulesthai) to come. For if wishing to come, they could not, then not 
reasonably (ouk an eulogos) did He say to them 'You will die in your 
sins.' " Origen seems to be claiming that it would be unfair of Jesus to 
condemn a sinner who had no choice in the matter. Of course, Origen's 
Jesus is always fair, so the idea of fixed natures cannot be allowed in 
this text. 

In two other places, Origen rejects fixed natures because this doctrine 
would in effect excuse the devil for his sins: 

We have often said that if this impossibility is conceded—I mean that the 
devil is of a different nature and not able to receive (anepidekton) the 


superior goods—then we make a defense for him, since there is no charge 
of evil. (CJ 20.24.202) 


Likewise, CJ 20.28.254 repeats this theme: **According to Heracleon, 
the devil is more unfortunate (atuches) than blameworthy (psektos)."' 
In none of the three passages just cited does Origen provide scripture 
proof or any other evidence for his views. Fixed natures are not in the 
Johannine text because Origen's theology will not permit it. For Origen, 
the sinner must have a choice in the matter and the devil must be held 
accountable. 

Occasionally Origen alludes to other aspects of his systematic 
theology in order to refute the idea of fixed natures in John. CJ 
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19.14.87-88, still explaining John 8:21 (*^where I go you cannot come"), 
maintains that these words refer only to the present age. Eventually even 
these Jews will come to where Jesus is, *'that is, where there is truth, 
wisdom, and 7/0 logos." Of course, ''there is a great deal of time that 
remains until the consummation of this age,"' Origen qualifies. Thus, 
in 19.14, the argument is simply asserted; if one believes in Origen's 
doctrine of universal salvation, one cannot hold that the Jews of John 
8:21 will never go to where Jesus is. 

similarly, Origen's idea of the pre-mundane fall is sometimes brought 
in to uphold and explain the idea of freedom. In his exegesis of John 
8:37, **I know that you are seed of Abraham,"'' Origen acknowledges 
that not all human beings enter life with the same quantity and quality 
of spermatikon logon sown into their souls (CJ 20.2.5). The next 
sentence states that the cause of these differences is difficult to explain; 
this cause can only be known by the small number of those who pay 
attention carefully to the events before and at birth (£a pro geneseos kai 
ta en genesi). More will be said below about Origen's treatment of the 
**seed of Abraham'' passages; here it is enough to point out that Origen 
makes a cryptic allusion to one of his doctrines. Anyone who agrees 
with Origen on the pre-mundane fall will understand that observable 
differences among human beings are not due to fixed natures, but they 
are due to the pre-cosmic indolence of individual souls. 

Two further examples illustrate Origen's use of non scriptural 
arguments to refute the fixed natures theory. In CJ 20.24.205-211, 
Origen is discussing John 8:44, **You are from the father, the devil (or, 
**from the father of the devil"), and you wish to do the desires of your 
father."' Here, Origen asks the question, if people act virtuously or not 
because of different natures (ousiai), how can these different natures 
produce the same kinds of imaginations (phantasion), affirmations 
(sygkatatheseon), thoughts (dianoeseon), and memories (mnemoneu- 
seon) in all humans (CJ 20.24.206)? Origen anticipates the response of 
his opponents in 20.24.208. No doubt they would point to an analogy 
of a stamp being pressed onto different substances (gold, silver, tin, 
lead, wax). The observable results will be the same, even though the 
substances (natures) are different. Origen admits that this analogy at 
first appears to be quite plausible (20.24.209), but it uses a specious 
argument, for it does not take into account the different manners by 
which the stamping takes place in the different substances. (It is unclear 
precisely what he means here—perhaps the amount of pressure applied 
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or the different temperatures required to make an impression.) In the 
analogy, the substances are different, and the observable results are the 
same, but the manner of impress is different, says Origen. If one asserts 
that humans differ in substance, then one must also explain how the 
manner of imprinting is different in order to explain the same results in 
all humans (thoughts, memories, etc.). This Heracleon cannot do! 
** Apophanountai men, ouk apodeiksousin de" (CJ 20.24.210). The 
next sentence reveals Origen's purpose in all this: it is to refute 
Heracleon's exegesis of John 8:44, namely that ''from the father, the 
devil" means ''from the ousia of this father." 

One final example of Origen's non-scriptural arguments is found in 
CJ 20.23.199-200. John 8:44 cannot be spoken to those who are ek tes 
ousias tou diabolou, because this would be analogous to claiming that 
the eye which sees well is of a different nature than the eye which sees 
poorly. The same may be said of ears, according to Origen. The good 
organ and the bad organ are not different in nature, but a certain cause 
(aition) has come into existence afterward (episymbebeken) to cause the 
bad seeing and the bad hearing. Once again, Origen has resorted to 
**Iogical" arguments in order to refute Heracleon's fixed natures inter- 
pretation of the Fourth Gospel without proving his case from 
scripture.'' 


II. Arguments based on scripture 


The other major category of Origen's refutation of Heracleon 
involves the analysis of Biblical texts. In some cases, Origen treats only 
the Johannine verse in question, with minimal use of other Biblical 
texts. In other places, the emphasis lies on the Biblical passages Origen 
brings in to prove his case. In the former instances, Origen's argument 
often rests on the definition of a word or words from the passage in 
question. This word is so defined as to exclude the possibility of fixed 
natures in the text. Other Biblical texts, if they are brought in at all, 
serve to reinforce the definition. A good example of this is found in 
Origen's exegesis of John 8:37, CJ 20.2-3. The entire interpretation 
turns on the meaning of *'seed of Abraham"'' in this text. Origen states 
that one must be careful to make distinctions, because Jesus calls these 
Jews **seed of Abraham" (8:37), but he denies that they are ''children 
of Abraham"! (8:39). First Origen gives the *'secular"' definitions of 
««sperma" and **teknon"': the sperma has undeveloped potentiality, and 
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the teknon has developed from the seed. Now if John 8:37 were taken 
in a somatikos sense, then these Jews should be called children of 
Abraham as well as seed, because they are his physical descendants. 
Since Jesus denies that they are his children, Origen knows that the 
passages are to be read spiritually. 

The spiritual interpretation given by Origen is highly complicated, but 
may be summarized as follows: The ''seed"' represents spiritual seeds, 
sown into souls, which, if cultivated, allow the person to become a child 
of Abraham. While Jesus' audience in John 8:37 does have these special 
seeds, not every human being has these seeds in his or her soul— not 
everyone is seed of Abraham (20.2.8).'? Of course, this is a risky state- 
ment for Origen, because how can one be blamed for not becoming a 
child of Abraham if one never had the seed in the first place? Origen 
responds to this problem by searching out the life of Abraham as rep- 
resented in Genesis. He discovers that Abraham himself was not *'seed 
of Abraham''—his ancestry was the same as that of his brothers Nahor 
and Haran. All three had the virtuous Seth, Enoch and Noah as their 
fathers. Yet among them, only Abraham cultivated his seeds, which are 
universal to all humanity. There is no one who does not have some 
measure of righteous seeds (20.3.14). Therefore, it is possible for one 
who is not seed of Abraham to become a child of Abraham if only he 
or she develops the same tendencies toward the good which Abraham 
had from his ancestors. This discussion constitutes a digression on 
Origen's part from John 8:37, because Jesus! hearers here do contain 
the seed of Abraham. Nevertheless, they must develop those seeds if 
they wish to become children. We know this because Jesus says to them, 
* Ej tekna tou Abraam este, ta erga tou Abraam (e)poiete"' (8:39). 
Origen takes the final verb here as an imperative (CJ 20.5.32)! Through 
this lengthy explanation, Origen has defined ''child and *'seed"' in 
such a way that fixed natures are denied. *(Seed"' is not something 
which necessarily determines one's future, and the state of ''child- 
hood"! is reached through each individual's free actions, regardless of 
whether or not that person began as ''seed of Abraham."' 

Another example of Origen's theologizing through word definitions 
is found in CJ 20.20.163-170. Here the word *''akouein" is under 
examination as it is found in John 8:43, **Why do you not know what 
I say? Because you cannot hear (ou dynasthe akouein) my word." 
Origen understands this deafness as only a temporary condition on the 
part of Jesus! audience, and it helps his cause to define ''akouein" as 
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**synienar'' (20.20.167). It is not that the Jews here are incapable of ever 
hearing Jesus" word—they simply do not understand now. Origen goes 
on to claim that Heracleon uses this same verse to prove that some 
people cannot and can never hear—they are '/Aomoousioi toi diabolo" 
(20.20.170). 

Occasionally, in his minute analysis of the Johannine text, Origen will 
put forward an **argument from silence." He will claim that the absence 
of a particular word is important for the exegesis of the text. This 
method is used early on in the commentary, Book 2.21.138, where the 
absence of the word **man'"' after *'spiritual" in 1 Cor. 2:14-15 was used 
to refute Heracleon's idea that some people are spiritual by nature. A 
similar argument is made in 20.8.54 and 20.9.60-65, where Origen is 
explaining John 8:38, **What I have seen from the father I speak, and 
you therefore, what you have heard from the father you do."" By con- 
trast to John 8:44 (**you wish to do the desires of your father"), Origen 
here holds that the absence of ''Aymon'' means that the reference in 
8:38 is to God. Once again, ''poiete'' is taken as an imperative: **What 
you have heard from the father: Do! ? By this argument from silence, 
Origen maintains the possibility that the addressees of John 8 can turn 
themselves around and become children of God. This strained exegesis 
is, as M. F. Wiles mildly understated it, **doubtful.""'* 

Another example of problematic exegesis is found in Origen's 
paraphrase of John 15:19 in CJ 19.20.135-136. This passage warrants 
a full quotation: 

However, it is possible for one who is from below, and from this world and 
from the earth (cf. John 8:23) to change and become from above, and no 
longer from this world...At any rate, Jesus said to his disciples, **You were 
from the world and I have chosen you from the world, and no longer are 
you from the world"' (ostensibly John 15:19?). For since the savior came 
to seek and save the lost (cf. Lk. 19:10), he came to those below, and 
admitting them to citizenship above, he transferred them to the upper 
realm. 

We see here a combination of methods used by Origen to deny a fixed 
natures interpretation to John 8:23. At the end, he brings in a reference 
to the synoptic gospels, about which more will be said below. He also 
paraphrases a Johannine text in a way which seems to distort the mean- 
ing. The Greek of the two texts is here provided: 

John 15:19 Origen's Paraphrase 


Ei ek tou kosmou ete, ho kosmos Ek tou kosmou ete, kago 
an to idion ephilei. Hoti de ek tou ekseleksamen humas ek tou kosmou, 
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kosmou ouk este, all ego kai ouketi este ek tou kosmou 
ekseleksamen humas ek tou kosmou, 
dia touto misei humas ho kosmos 


While the Johannine text is at best ambiguous about whether the 
disciples have undergone any fundamental change, or whether Jesus' 
choosing them was tied to their already being ''not from the world," ? 
Origen's paraphrase clears up the matter in favor of his theology. One 
searches in vain for textual variants which omit the ei or include an 
ouketi before the este. Should Origen's witness here be counted as a 
variant text? Is his memory simply failing him? Or is he trying to pull 
the wool over the eyes of his readers? Regardless, Origen has made his 
point: the text of the Fourth Gospel indicates that the disciples have 
changed from £a katoó to ta ano. Once Origen has settled the issue of the 
transference of the disciples from one realm to another, he assumes he 
has decisively refuted the fixed natures idea, and, thereby, has also 
settled the free will issue (Jesus makes a path for '*'tois boulomenois"', 
CJ 19.20.137). This conflation of these three problems does not do 
justice to the text, for even if the disciples have changed realms in John 
15:19, the issue of free will remains, because of the emphasis on Jesus' 
choosing. In addition, while there is a great deal of transference 
language in the Fourth Gospel, one might question whether this 
excludes the author's conceiving pre-determined fixed categories when 
he tries to understand why some people have believed and why others 
have not.'* John 1:13, 3:3, 8:47, 10:3-5, 11:52, 17:6, and 18:37 all use 
a vivid *'origins" imagery to indicate why some are able to believe and 
other cannot. 

We now move to the last category of Origen's methodology, that of 
bringing in other Biblical texts to refute the idea of fixed natures in 
John. We have already seen this method employed to some extent, as 
when other passages were brought in to aid the definition of a particular 
word. By contrast, the examples which follow are adduced because they 
involve Origen's taking the theological content of another passage and 
interpreting John directly in light of that message. CJ 19.21.138 serves 
as a good starting point, for here Origen introduces a number of scrip- 
ture passages to show that one can decide to change from fa kato to ta 
ano. He begins with Matthew 6:19-21: If anyone stores up treasure in 
heaven (an act of free will), he is born *'*anothen"' (again/from above, 
John 3:3), and he receives the image of the heavenly (1 Cor. 15:49). We 
see here that any sort of grace or election theology is radically de- 
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emphasized by Origen, as he tries to show how each individual is 
responsible for his or her own salvation." 

The Sermon on the Mount comes into play again in CJ 20.13.106 as 
Origen affirms: 


It is clear that the former son of the devil can become a son of God when 
Matthew reports the Savior's words: ''you have heard it said *you shall 
love your neighbor and hate your enemy, but I say to you, you shall love 
your enemy and pray for those who persecute you; thus you will become 
sons of your father in heaven'' (Matt. 5:43-45). 


Obviously, reasons Origen, the Sermon on the Mount assumes the 
passage from one state to another, and that this passage is based on an 
action of free will; the same must be true for the gospel of John.'* In 
addition, the healing miracles in the gospels prove that change is possi- 
ble. The raising of Lazarus symbolized for Origen the bringing back of 
an apostate to life by divine power. Lazarus had been a ''friend of 
Jesus," then he ''died to God,"' then Jesus brought him back to life. 
All this disproves the fixed natures theory (CJ 28.6). 

Another favorite device of Origen is to use the example of Paul as one 
who chose to change from a *'son of the devil" to a *'son of God." In 
CJ 20.17.135ff., Origen states that by virtue of the fact that Paul 
persecuted the church, we know that he was not by nature a ''son of 
God." Through the example of Paul, Origen explains away John 8:42, 
**If God were your father, you would love me."' At the time of Paul's 
persecution of the church, God was not Paul's father; after his conver- 
sion, God became Paul's father. Origen then reinforces this point with 
another reference to Matt. 5:43-45 (CJ 20.17.142). 

Later, the authority of Paul is called in again, but this time Origen 
uses one of the apostle's presumed dogmatic statements. CJ 20.24.217 
asks, if some human beings have a fixed spiritual nature, how could 
Paul have said **We were by nature children of wrath like all the rest"' 
(Ephesians 2:3)? Even Paul was originally a child of wrath! He freely 
chose to turn toward God. Once again, Origen conflates two issues, 
thinking he has settled the question of free will by refuting the fixed 
natures idea. He ignores the Pauline statements which indicate that the 
salvation from the status of ''child of wrath"! comes purely through 
God's election, thereby excluding boasting. 

The Old Testament is not left out of Origen's arsenal; we already 
examined how Origen used the life of Abraham to define the words 
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**seed of Abraham."' According to Origen, John 8:39 has commanded 
the Jews to **do the works of Abraham.'' CJ 20.10.67 explains precisely 
what these works are: '*Go out from your land and from your family 
and from your father's house into the land which I will show you"! 
(Gen. 12:1). Origen knows we must allegorize the story of Abraham's 
life because it is said he had two wives, and this is immoral. God cannot 
be commanding us to do £hat work of Abraham (20.10.67)! Likewise, 
Genesis 12:1 consists of spiritual commands to human beings: each per- 
son must abandon the earth and go to the ''true"" land which the father 
shows us (the ascent of the soul, CJ 20.10.68ff.). Predictably, Origen 
stresses the decision of Abraham to do as the Father commanded. 
Abraham chose to go from one land to another, and thus, so can we. 

There is one last sub-category of Origen's use of scripture against 
Heracleon: those instances where he quotes another passage from the 
Fourth Gospel itself. Not that there is any distinction in Origen's mind, 
because for him all scripture is a unity, but alone among Origen's 
methods, this category might be of value today for scholars who are 
interested in the theological message of the Gospel of John itself. We 
have already examined three instances: his misquotation of John 15:19, 
his use of the raising of Lazarus, and a passing reference to John 3:3 
(gennethe anothen). | was able to discern only two other cases in Books 
19 and 20 where a Johannine passage other than the one under 
immediate discussion plays a role in Origen's interpretation. 

When discussing John 8:41, **You do the works of your father," 
Origen harks back to John 8:31 in order to see whom Jesus is address- 
ing. The audience is made up of ''Jews who have believed in him." 
Jesus says, *'If you remain in my word, truly you are my disciples." It 
is obvious from what follows that these Jews are not truly Jesus' 
disciples, but Origen points to this verse as an indication that they could 
choose to become true disciples, if they would only remain in Jesus' 
word (CJ 20.13.98). Deciding whether or not Origen has faithfully 
expressed the intent of the evangelist on this verse is an issue for further 
study, but one possibility might be raised here: could John 8:31 be a 
purely descriptive statement? Indeed, if these Jews or anyone else 
remain in Jesus' word, they are truly his disciples, but obviously they 
do not. The author then gives his explanation for why these Jews have 
not believed correctly: they cannot hear because they are not from God 
(8:43, 47). Regardless of whether this analysis is correct, one point is 
clear: Origen uses John 8:31 to prove that the Fourth Gospel neither 
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upholds any idea of fixed natures nor does it exclude free will in any 
way. 

The one other place where Origen clearly relies on a passage from the 
Fourth Gospel to make his point is found near the end of Book 20, CJ 
20.33.287-288. Origen states that those who bring in a **made-up myth" 
(mythopoiian) use John 8:47 to support the idea of fixed natures. He 
counters by citing John 1:9 and 1:12, *'*He was the true light which 
enlightens every man, coming into the world," and, **To anyone who 
received Him, He gave them power to become children of God, to those 
who believed in his name.'' On these passages, Origen says: 


It is clear that they were not ''of God"' before receiving the true light; 
neither did they have power to become children of God, but they received 
this power because of having received the light (CJ 20.33.288). 


Again, Origen seems to be conflating two issues. He asserts the freedom 
of the individual in deciding for or against salvation by referring to a 
passage about the process of divinization for believers. True, John 1:12 
does affirm that the believer undergoes a change and becomes some- 
thing he or she formerly was not—a child of God. But does this verse 
have anything to say about whose ultimate decision it was to receive the 
light? The very next verse may give the author's understanding of why 
some received him and some did not: *^They were born, not from blood, 
nor from the will of flesh, nor from the will of man, but from God."''? 
There seems to be here in John some combination of ideas which 
presupposes the need for a change of status on the part of believers 
(1:12), but which nonetheless attributes the phenomenon of belief or 
unbelief to an origin from God which, at least in the harsh language of 
John 8, possesses some kind of fixed, unchanging character. I plan to 
explore these issues in greater detail in a forthcoming study; here it is 
instructive to see just how Origen presents the problem, and how he 
attempts to resolve it in the context of his own theological concerns. For 
Origen, the Fourth Gospel must affirm free will, and therefore it cannot 
teach any sort of fixed natures doctrine. We have seen the variety of 
arguments he has employed to prove his case. 

To conclude, I turn to some of the questions I raised at the beginning 
of the study. Origen's view of scripture as a unity, in which any verse 
can be used to interpret any other, and the strongly held presuppositions 
of his systematic theology make any appropriation of his methods 
highly problematic for the modern scholar. His exegesis however, and 
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that of Heracleon before him, does raise an important issue which I 
believe has yet to be settled adequately in Johannine scholarship. The 
fight between them centers on the possibility of a change of status for 
individual human beings. Rudolf Bultmann recognized this problem in 
Johannine anthropology when he stated: 
For it is one of the basic ideas of Johannine anthropology—as was hinted 
at already in 1:13—that man is determined by his origin, and determined 
in such a way that, as he now is, he has no control over his life. Moreover, 
the goal of man's life corresponds to his origin. If his way is to lead to 
salvation, it must start from another point, and man must be able to 


reverse his origin, and to exchange his old origin for a new one. He must 
be reborn! (John 3:3)? 


Heracleon would have had no trouble in accepting the first four lines, 
but his categories of spiritual and earthly human beings were too fixed 
for him to envision a change of origins, and thus, he probably would 
have rejected Bultmann's last two sentences. While Origen might not 
have liked Bultmann's Pauline emphasis on the grace of God alone 
which effects the change in origin?! he would have welcomed 
Bultmann's view of the possibility for change in the Fourth Gospel. The 
key question becomes, what does the author of the Fourth Gospel 
think? Does the language of transference and change in the Fourth 
Gospel refer to a true change of status between saved and unsaved 
similar to Paul,?? or is it closer to the later Valentinian language which 
indeed envisions transference and change, but only for those who have 
the proper (fixed) origin (as well as for those psychikoi who choose cor- 
rectly)??! Is John's the more Pauline view of predestination in which all 
human beings start out in the same morass of sin, and God chooses to 
save some, perhaps all (Romans 1:18-3:20; 11:32)??* Or is his view 
closer to that of the later Valentinians, in which all human beings do not 
start out in the same category, but some have a special status, because 
of their origin, even before the coming of Christ? Is it Christ's function 
in John simply to identify those with the proper origin for salvation and 
to effect their transference to a higher realm?? While Origen and 
Heracleon did not settle this issue, they did recognize the problem in the 
Johannine text and each attempted to read that text in light of his own 
theological presuppositions. The challenge remains for us to continue 
their inquiry while trying to bracket as best we can our own modern 
theological concerns. 
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NOTES 


1 


This study is a revised version of a paper delivered at the monthly meeting of the 
Midwest Patristics Seminar, University of Chicago Divinity School, November, 1986. I 
am indebted to R. M. Grant, H. D. Betz and A. J. Droge, for their suggestions for 
revision. 

?^ CJ passages are cited according to Origéne, Commentaire sur Saint Jean. Texte Grec, 
Introduction, Traduction, et notes par Cécile Blanc, Sources Chrétiennes, Four vols., 
(Paris 1966-1982). 

! Seeespecially CJ 20.20.169 and 20.24.210, where Origen explicitly attributes this doc- 
trine to his opponent. 

* My purpose is not to give a detailed account of all the theoretical and practical aspects 
of Origen's exegetical methods; this was accomplished long ago by R. P. C. Hanson, 
Allegory and Event: A Study of the Sources and Significance of Origen's Interpretation 
of Scripture (London 1959). More recent detailed work may be found in the fine study 
by Karen Jo Torjesen, Hermeneutical Procedure and Theological Method in Origen's 
Exegesis (Berlin: New York 1986). For a detailed examination of Origen's methods in his 
commentary on John 4, see Jean Michel Poffet, o.p., La méthode exégétique d'Héracléon 
et d'Origéne, commentateurs de Jn 4: Jésus, la Samaritaine et les Samaritains, Paradosis 
28 (Fribourg 1986). The focus of this paper is much more limited: it seeks to categorize 
the content of the arguments Origen uses to fight Heracleon on just one issue in one sec- 
tion of the CJ. 

5 "CThese distinctions are pointed out by Elaine Pagels, The Johannine Gospel in Gnostic 
Exegesis, SBLMS 17 (Nashville 1973) 83-92. 

5 Cited according to G. W. Butterworth, Origen: On First Principles (Gloucester, Mass. 
1973). 

' A summary of the connections between Origen's notion of free will and the other 
aspects of his thought, as well as his polemic against the Valentinians may be found in 
Paul Kübel, Schuld und Schicksal bei Origenes, Gnostikern und Platonikern (Stuttgart 
1973) 85-102. 

* For more on the place of the CJ in Origen's life, see Pierre Nautin, Origéne: sa vie et 
son oeuvre (Paris, 1977); for a similar view in English, see Joseph Wilson Trigg, Origen: 
The Bible and Philosophy in the Third Century Church (Atlanta 1983) 147-156. 

* | CJ, vol. 4, p. 261, note S. 

'! See, for example, Rudolf Bultmann, 77e Gospel of John: A Commentary, trans. by 
G. R. Beasley-Murray, R. W. N. Hoare and J. K. Riches (Philadelphia 1971) 315-324; 
Raymond Brown, 7e Gospel According to John, 2 vols., Anchor Bible 29, (Garden City, 
NJ 1966-70) 148-9; 361-66; Ernst Haenchen, A Commentary on the Gospel of John, 2 
vols., Trans. by Robert W. Funk (Philadelpha 1984), 2.31-32; and Rudolf Schnackenburg 
The Gospel According to St. John (New York 1980), 2.198. 

!" [n this case, the question of free will is left open, because neither the eye nor the ear 
chose to become defective! Origen gives no ultimate reason for why such a calamity has 
happened, but in the analogy with human beings, he might respond to this objection with 
his doctrine of the pre-cosmic rebellion of souls. They do deserve to be placed into corrupt 
bodies. 

7 "C[Ihe cause of this situation is the pre-mundane fall; see my discussion above. 
Bruce Metzger holds the same opinion, that since the manuscript evidence points 
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toward the original absence of humón, then both references to the father in this verse refer 
to God, and poiete is probably imperative. He says the distinction between God and the 
Devil as two types of fathers is only introduced in 8:41, but he fails to notice here that 
the distinction between the different origins of Jesus and these Jews was already made in 
8:23: **You are from below, I am from above." Bruce Metzger, A Textual Commentary 
on the Greek New Testament (London; New York 1971) 225. 

'* Maurice F. Wiles, The Spiritual Gospel: The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in 
the Early Church (Cambridge 1960) 108. 

'5 Elsewhere, the author of the gospel is clearer on this point. See John 17:6, **They were 
yours (soi ésan), and you gave them to me, and they have kept your word."' Here at least, 
the disciples are described as belonging to the father even before Christ's coming. They 
were chosen precisely because they already belonged to the father. 

'$ The combination of fixed natures language with a later transference of realms needed 
for those who had the proper fixed nature is the characteristic pattern of a number of the 
texts from the Nag Hammadi library. See for example the Tripartite Tractate, which une- 
quivocally describes the three-fold division of humanity into fixed categories (N.H. I,5: 
118:14-29), yet which also envisions a necessary transference for the *'spirituals" out of 
this world and into the pleroma (123:3-23 and 124:25-30). 

" HBlaine Pagels has pointed out the absence of election and grace in Origen, pp. 109ff. 
Earlier students of Origen's theology have found this to be a *'cardinal flaw,"' cf. Ben- 
jamin Drewery, Origen and the Doctrine of Grace (London 1960) 205. 

'* 'This argument is set in a larger context in which Origen affirms a doctrine with which 
Heracleon might well agree. For Origen, the question of sin is an all or nothing proposi- 
tion. Once we sin, we indicate we are of the devil, even if we profess to believe in Christ 
(1 John 3:9; CJ 20.13.103 and 20.14.114). It is only Origen's affirmation of the freedom 
of movement for all humans (not just the psychikoi) between the status '*'son of the devil" 
and *'son of God"' which would distinguish Origen from Heracleon on this point. 

1? Of course, this verse constitutes a thorny textual question, for if a **Aos"' is original, 
then the verse most likely refers to Jesus himself. Aleph, B, and p66 all have the **Aoi*' — 
Tertullian and Irenaeus, Latin translation, reflect the ''Aos," which then makes the 
passage refer to Jesus! miraculous birth. Given 1:12, which most certainly is referring to 
believers, I agree with Metzger that ''hoi"' is the better reading. Bruce M. Metzger, A Tex- 
tual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London; New York 1971) 196-97. 

? Rudolf Bultmann, 77e Gospel of John: A Commentary, trans. by G. R. Beasley- 
Murray, R. W. N. Hoare, and J. K. Riches (ET: Philadelphia 1971) 138. 

?  Bultmann, p. 142 (ET): *'the attainment of authentic existence can for him be only 
a miracle...[it] cannot be achieved by deliberate action on the part of man, but can only 
be received by him as a divine gift." See also above, note 16. 

? See, for example, Romans 1:18-3:20, which describes the miserable state of all 
mankind, and Romans 8:1-11, which contrasts pre- and post-Christian existence. 

? See above, note 15, and below, note 24. 

^ [n Paul, only Romans 9:21, the famous potter's parable, indicates a view that not all 
human beings are created equal with respect to their salvation: God creates some vessels 
for menial use, others for glory. This formulation, however, does not predominate in 
Paul's thought, and seems more a logical product of the argumentative context. Paul can 
also say that God *'set me apart before I was born"' (Gal. 1:15), but it seems to me that 
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this is still a predestination based on election, not on some fundamental ontological dif- 
ference in origin between Paul and the rest of humanity (cf. Gal. 4:3-11, where former 
slavery, adoption as sons and the possibility of slipping back into slavery make for quite 
fluid categories). E. Pagels (op. cit., pp. 120-122) fails to explore this distinction between 
two different types of predestination terminology. In I Cor. 2:14-15, Paul uses the 
vocabulary which is later used by the Valentinians (psychikos anthropos and 
pneumatikos), but the context indicates that he does not understand these to be fixed 
categories. There is the possibility for movement between them (cf. the implicit exhorta- 
tion to the Corinthians to stop being fleshly and become spiritual, 1 Cor. 3:1-4). 

?5 Cf. The Tripartite Tractate from Nag Hammadi: **Mankind came to be in three types 
according to nature: the spiritual, the psychic, and the material, conforming to the triple 
division of the Logos...Each of the three essential types is known by its fruit. And they 
were not known at first, but only at the coming of the savior, who shone upon the saints 
and revealed what each one was"! (N.H. I,5: 118:14-29) and later, **When the redemption 
was proclaimed, the perfect man received knowledge immediately, so as to return in haste 
to his unitary state, to the place from which he came...His members, however, needed a 
place of instruction...until all the members of the body of the church are in a single place 
and receive restoration into the Pleroma (123:3-23; ET: Harold W. Attridge and Dieter 
Mueller in James M. Robinson, ed. 7he Nag Hammadi Library in English [Leiden 1978], 
p. 89). 
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THE TEXT IN THE MOSAIC OF SANTA PUDENZIANA 
BY 


FREDRIC W. SCHLATTER, S.J. 


The apsidal mosaic of Santa Pudenziana as the oldest extant example 
of such decoration in the city of Rome has enormous importance in 
revealing the achievement and context of early Christian art at the 
beginning of the fifth century. Its predecessors in the more spacious set- 
tings of S. Giovanni in Laterano, S. Pietro, and S. Paolo fuori le Mura 
have totally disappeared except for late drawings that suggest the 
modifications they had undergone in medieval times, and in the smaller 
apses of S. Costanza both the scale and the uncertainties of heavy 
restoration make their witness to apsidal compositions problematic. 
However, the mosaic in S. Pudenziana, despite the toll of extensive 
restorations, which affect two-thirds of the present work, and of the 
successive mutilations resulting from the alterations sponsored by Car- 
dinal Caetani in 1588 and by Cardinal Gabrielli in 1711! remains 
substantially as the original artist conceived it. 

The dating of the mosaic depends on a text placed at the bottom of 
the mosaic and recorded before its disappearance in 1588. Panvinio 
scrupulously attempted to read what he saw there, and his uncertainties 
are clear in the three versions he recorded. Although he hesitates about 
some of the details of his transcriptions, he consistently and 
unhesitatingly records Innocent's name in the text that purports to 
record the dedication. Hence the date of the mosiac is fixed to the pon- 
tificate of Innocent I (402-417) on the testimony of a sixteenth century 
witness. The text clearly by this time was damaged and incomplete but 
not to the point of invalidating the presence of Innocent's name in a 
fifth century context.? 

The mosaic is approximately a decade later than the building altera- 
tions that adapted the Thermae Novatianae for use as a Christian 
church. The date for this renovation is secured from the original text of 
the codex seen in the hand of St. Paul in the mosaic. In the seventeenth 
century Suarés was able to make out details of the text which at least 
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yield the terminal date for the alterations in the pontificate of Siricius 
(384-399) and more exactly to the consulship of Eutychius (398).? 
Another inscription no longer extant records the obituary of Leopardus 
lector de Pudentiana in 384.* What emerges therefore, is that the church 
known as the Titulus Pudentis was already in existence on the site of a 
second century thermal structure by the last quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury, by 398 the building had been remodelled, and some time between 
402 and 417 the present mosaic decoration had been installed in the free- 
standing niche which now served as the apse of the basilica.? 

Of the three major texts originally part of the mosaic only the one 
seen today on the open codex in the left hand of Christ has survived the 
vagaries of restoration and removal. A second text which apparently 
formed the lower frame of the mosaic completely disappeared, as has 
already been noted, in 1588. The third text appeared on the codex held 
by St. Paul, but its present version is totally unrelated to the original 
whose shadowy remnant Suarés had recorded. However, the first text, 
which fortunately is the most important of the three, has survived 
substantially true to its original wording with the exception perhaps of 
some minor orthographic changes. The present reading is: 
Dominus/Conser/ vator/ Ecclesiae/ Pudenti/ anae. In this reading 
Ecclesiae Pudentianae seems to be a modernization in spelling that must 
have occurred with the restorations with Camuccini in 1829-1832 or 
slightly earlier in the century during the work Cardinal Litta sponsored 
although Dal Pozzo, perhaps inaccurately, recorded the modernized 
spelling only a few years after Ciacconio.* The presence of s/anctae] 
before Pudentianae in Ciacconio and not in Dal Pozzo probably reflects 
an alteration in the text during one of the two restorations known to us: 
under Cardinal Caetani in 1588, who according to his inscription 
ecclesiam vetustate collabentem restituit exornavit, or under Pope 
Adrian I (772-795), who according to the Liber Pontificalis: immo et 
titulum Pudentis, id est ecclesiae sanctae Pudentianae, in ruinis perven- 
tam noviter restauravit, after the original name of the church had 
become confused." In any case there is no doubt about the reading 
Dominus Conservator, and the variations in the rest of the text are 
minor. It is precisely the use of Conservator that involves important 
implications about the date of the mosaic and the context of its dedica- 
tion. However, each element in the original text needs examination. 

l. Ecclesiae. The question is whether this word refers to a physical 
building or to the religious community that gathered in it. The latter 
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interpretation has been implied by Matthiae and the former by De 
Rossi, without either justifying his assumption.* However, a clue to its 
meaning can be drawn from the original reading of the text in the codex 
pictured in the hand of St. Paul. Suarés's reading of this text at a 
minimum yields the consular date and the opening word fundata. This 
word modifies an understood ecclesia, as is inferred from its proximity 
to Ecclesiae Pudentianae. Such a description, which refers to the adap- 
tion of the structure prior to 398, specifies that Ecclesia Pudentiana is 
understood as a building. 

2. Pudentianae. This adjectival form apparently derives from the 
proper noun Pudens? and is attested in the epitaph of Leopardus /ector 
de Pudentiana. Ecclesia Pudentiana is an alternate expression for 
Titulus Pudentis, as this church was officially designated down to the 
sixth century as we know from the two signers of a synodal document 
of Pope Symmachus in 501 in which each identified himself as presbyter 
sancti Pudentis.'? The phrase Ecclesia Pudentiana refers primarily to 
the structures adorned by the mosaic under discussion. 

3. Dominus. The term is one that the Latin version of the Old Testa- 
ment associated with God the Father, but the New Testament applied 
to Christ. Which one the mosaic intended by its representation of the 
figure seated on the throne need not be determined for the purposes of 
this study. It should be noted, however, that in showing the four 
creatures of Ezech. 1. 5-10, the mosaic seems to be in the context of the 
Old Testament prophecy, which when it is reused in Apoc. 4 refers to 
the Father. The mosaic in many details seems to mirror the interpreta- 
tion Jerome presents in his Zn Hezechielem 1, which he had begun to 
write in 410 in Bethlehem and in the following year had sent the first 
installment to Rome where he intended it to circulate.'' In interpreting 
Ezechiel 1. 26, he insists that the vision which reveals the likeness of a 
human form seated above the likeness of a throne must be applied to 
God the Father, and he summarizes this version as uisio similitudinis 
gloriae Domini. On the other hand the presence of a representation of 
a bearded Christ in the celebrated mosaic in S. Giovanni in Laterano 
shows a precedent for understanding the seated figure in S. Puden- 
ziana's mosaic as Christ and not the Father. Whatever critics decide 
upon this matter, the text of the mosaic is to be understood either as: 
The Lord is Conservator of the Church of Pudens, or I the Lord am 
Conservator of the Church of Pudens. 

4. Conservator. This is the crucial word. The use of this word in the 
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early fifth century is not only surprising to the modern philologist but 
must have been startling to the first viewers of the mosaic. Thanks to 
the work of Christine Mohrmann, the modern philologist knows that 
Christians at this time avoided this term in their literature because of the 
pagan connections as a Latin translation of oocf/p.'" Hence they 
fashioned the neologism salvator, a usage reflected in the ancient des- 
cription of the Lateran as basilica Salvatoris. Augustine, a contem- 
porary of our mosaic shows how strongly Latin Christian usage stressed 
the implications of the unique role of Christ as savior and tried to avoid 
contaminating the concept by using any Latin word that would reduce 
it to pagan parallels. 


Christus, inquit, Jesus, id est Christus salvator. Hoc est enim latine 
Jesus. Nec quaerant grammatici quam sit latinum, sed christiani quam 
verum. Salus enim latinum nomen est. Salvare et salvator non fuerunt haec 
latina antequam veniret salvator: quando ad latinos venit, et haec latina 
fecit. ? 


The potential for that parallel was particularly strong at Rome, not 
merely in the literary usage but in the language employed on coins and 
public monuments. The first Latin writer to seek an equivalent for the 
Greek term ootfjp was Cicero who at first could find no equivalent but 
eventually settled on servator, a usage followed by Livy. Tacitus, how- 
ever, employed conservator, and this word becomes standard in Pliny 
and in literary Latin.'* 

The numismatic evidence is remarkable in its range and in its implica- 
tions. The first attested usage of the word on coins is during the 
troubled year 69 A.D. as Vespasian was consolidating his position after 
the civil war. A coin of that year has an obverse with the text: Mars 
Conservator, a clear statement of relief that Mars had delivered Vespa- 
sian from the military uncertainties that surrounded his assumption of 
power. A similar context of military danger surrounds the inscription 
Iovi Conservatori, a dedication of thanks for the military safety of 
Domitian during the years 84-87 A.D. when he was involved on the 
Danube frontier. The first pattern for the use of conservator has been 
established: a god is addressed with this title in gratitude for maintain- 
ing the safety of an emperor during the perils of a military campaign. 
Not surprisingly this title is employed from 112-117 A.D. when coins 
reflected the official anxiety and relief over Trajan's surmounting the 
dangers of his eastern campaign with the appropriate dedication to Coz- 
servatori Patris Patriae." 
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The gods invoked may differ, but frequently external military danger 
is the threat from which the emperor is preserved. With the reign of 
Commodus the danger can also apparently involve the political as well 
as the military perils of a new emperor. Jupiter and Cybele each appear 
as a Conservator of Commodus. The case of Pertinax with one inscrip- 
tion to Jupiter and another to Juno, issued during his short reign of 
three months, shows how much the context now has shifted to political 
survival with the usual military threat now from rival Roman armies. 
Thus Pescennius Niger in 193-194 A.D. issues a coin inscribed: 7ovi 
Conservatori. 

In the case of Septimius Severus types of coins during 197-202 with 
the inscription Jovi Conservatori may do no more than mirror the anx- 
iety normally felt when an emperor took the field. But the additional 
text Concordia Militum suggests trouble in the army, and we suspect 
some definite threat to the emperor's life. Similarly Caracalla has 
Iupiter Conservator, Mars Victor, Mars Propugnator during the 
dangers of his reign and campaigns. The coins of Elagabalus continue 
the tradition but with the eccentricity of labelling the black conical stone 
of Emesa as the Conservator Augusti or, with some appreciation of his 
Roman subjects, picturing the sun or using the inscription Jovi Conser- 
vatori. Almost predictably the plight of Macrinus elicits the dedication 
to Jovi Conservatori, and the declining career of Alexander Severus 
Occasions the same text. 

The years of anarchy following Alexander Severus understandably 
see the proliferation of the Conservator types as threatened frontiers 
and rival armies imperiled the imperial incumbent. The three months of 
Balbinus and Pupienus saw each of them with a coin issue 7ovi Conser- 
vatori, as did the reigns of Philip the Arab and Aemilian who extended 
the repertoire by a dedication to Apollo as Conservator, a practice fur- 
ther extended by Gallienus to include Aesculapius, Diana, and 
enigmatic candidates such as a centaur, a gryphon, Pegasus, as well as 
Pietas and Exercitus. In one coin the dedication is to Gallienus himself 
as Conservatori Orbis. Macrianus followed the invocation to Diana but 
with greater precision as Conservatrici Augusti. Claudius Gothicus con- 
tinued this dedication as well as Gallienus! Conservator Pietatis. 
Aurelian explicitly claims for himself as Augustus as well as for his part- 
ner the protection of Sol, Apollo, Apollo and Diana, and Aesculapius. 
Tetricus I makes the same invocation to Sol. The anxieties of Tacitus 
are confided to Jupiter as Conservator Militum and his personal safety 
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as Augustus to one of the Dioscori as Conservator Augusti. The latter 
inscription is continued by Florian but directed to Sol, a practice con- 
tinued in many issues by Probus and in one by Numerian for the protec- 
tion of all the Augusti of his family. 

During the period of his sole reign Diocletian continued the coin types 
of the sons of Carus but added Jovi Conservatori Augusti or Iovi Con- 
servatori. When Maximian became Augustus Herculeus, his coins 
understandable addressed the title of Conservator to Hercules. The 
rebel Carausus, reflecting his diplomatic intentions, makes the dedica- 
tion of Conservator Augusti or Augustorum to Hercules or Jupiter and 
with greater independence to Sol and frequently to Neptune, 
presumably as protector of his island's independence. 

In the stability the tetrarchy produced the use of Conservator types 
disappears until the issues of May 305 to July 306 when an aureus for 
Diocletian is struck at Antioch with Jovi Conservatori and one at Alex- 
andria for Constantius and Galerius as Caesars. The type resumes 
around 311 between the death of Galerius and Maximian. The bulk of 
the output of the London mint uses Marti Conservatori, a practice mir- 
rored at Trier from 307-312, while the mint at Lugdunum has the varia- 
tion Marti Patri Conservatori from 307 to 310. 

After 313 there is a strong resumption of /ovi Conservatori in many 
combinations which reflect the political uncertainties of Licinius 
Augustus or the Augusti or the Caesar or Caesares of the period. The 
Marti Conservatori, appropriate to the military turmoil of the period, 
likewise appears. 

During the period of 306-312 the heaviest user and innovator of the 
type was Maxentius whose coins in late 307 show him with the figure 
of Roma who gives him the globe and with the title Conservator Urbis 
Suae, a title he will on occasion share with Maximian and Constantine 
in the shifts of political alignments. From 307 to his death in 312 Max- 
entius' coins are generally issued from the mints at Rome and Ostia and 
show many issues with the same legend and intent even when the figure 
of Maxentius is not presented with the figure of Roma. The type with 
Marti Conservatori Augusti Nostri also appears. The mint at Carthage 
issued coins featuring a reverse figure of Carthage and the text Conser- 
vator Karthaginis Suae to an obverse featuring Constantine; an obverse 
figure of Africa and the text Conservator Africae Suae on the reverse 
featuring Maximian or Maxentius or Constantine. Under the new cir- 
cumstance of Constantine's empire the forms of the Conservator type 
disappear. 
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Inscriptions on stone naturally admit a larger range of possible 
instances since, unlike coins, they admit private dedications. The CIL 
for the area of Rome lists nineteen instances of the use of Conservator 
and five of Conservatrici.'* In the former category the earliest datable 
monuments are in the time of Vespasian and the last known instance is 
in the reign of Valentinian and Gratian. The reigns of Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, Gordianus Pius are represented, and Hercules and Jupiter are 
the most common dedicatees, but others include Attis, Hera, Castor 
and Pollux, and Apollo. The private nature of these dedications is 
illustrated by the traders in metals who express their gratitude to Marcus 
Aurelius as their Conservator and by those who are grateful to some 
unspecified imperial numen for the safety of the Horrea Galbiana. 

The more public inscriptions are concerned with varying situations in 
which the god or the emperor has acted as Conservator. The Sodales 
Titi record their official gratitude to Vespasian as censor for his role as 
Conservator caeremoniarum publicarum, as do the Cursores Caesaris to 
Jupiter as their Conservator. However, the larger public context is 
found in the dedication to Jupiter Stator et Conservator on the occasion 
of the decennalia of Marcus Aurelius and on the unspecified occasion 
when troops inscribed their thanks to Mars for preserving the current 
Augusti. Grander occasions are present in the dedication to the Pater 
principum maximorum as Fundator et Conservator Imperii Romani, an 
inscription that seems to have been addressed to Constantine." In the 
same category are the dedications to Valentinian and Gratian as Conser- 
vatores Libertatis as the result of their defeat of the barbarians. 

The literary, numismatic, and epigraphic evidence shows that the 
term Conservator was not one used lightly. It always involved the aura 
of divine and imperial majesty in a setting of gratitude for deliverance 
from a threatening situation. The nuance of the word has been neatly 
brought out by A. D. Nock in a discussion of the kindred numismatic 
term addressed to a god as the emperor's Cornes: * Comes was perhaps 
endowed with a wider range of suggestion than other possibilities such 
as socius, consors; it was conservator at a more intimate level."'!? 

It follows that when the mosaicist of S. Pudenziana deliberately chose 
Conservator as the title of the seated figure, his choice involved the con- 
cept of gratitude to a higher power for deliverance from danger. The 
text, therefore, involves a proclamation of gratitude to God for having 
rescued the Titulus Pudentis from a threatened destruction. Such a 
votive text, installed no earlier than 402 and no later than 417, must 
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refer to some episode of the period so well known that it needed no fur- 
ther specification for a viewer of the time. Surely the sack of Rome in 
410 fulfills such a role. The two days during which the troops of Alaric 
plundered the city were destructive enough to justify the shock of 
Jerome and Augustine, recorded with such rhetorical solemnity. Despite 
the Goths' restraint towards the basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Jerome records the destruction of other churches: urbs inclita, et 
Romani imperii caput uno hausta est incendio. nulla regio quae non 
exules eius habeat. in cineres ac fauillas sacrae quondam ecclesiae con- 
ciderunt.'? Troops pouring into the city from the Salarian gate, as Pro- 
copius reports,?? ranged over the whole city. Orosius records an incident 
that might well have taken place in the northeast section of Rome or at 
a minimum suggests the dangers to which the Titulus Pudentis was 
exposed during the days of pillage and destruction. 


discurrentibus per Vrbem barbaris forte unus Gothorum idemque potens 
et Christianus sacram Deo uirginem iam aetate prouectam, in quadam 
ecclesiastica domo reperit, cumque ab ea aurum argentumque honeste 
exposceret, illa fideli constantia esse apud se plurimum et mox proferen- 
dum spopondit ac protulit, cumque expositis opibus attonitum barbarum 
magnitudine pondere pulchritudine, ignota etiam uasorum qualitiate 
intellegeret, uirgo Christi ad barbarum ait: haec Petri apostoli sacra 
ministeria sunt. praesume, si audes; de facto tu uideris. ego quia defendere 
nequeo, tenere non audeo. barbarus uero ad reuerentiam religionis timore 
dei et fide uirginis motus ad Alaricum haec per nuntium rettulit: qui con- 
tinuo reportari ad apostoli basilicam uniuersa ut erant uasa imperauit, 
uirginem etiam simulque omnes qui se adiungerent Christianos eodem cum 
defensione deduci. ea domus a sanctis sedibus longe ut ferunt et medio 
interiectu Vrbis aberat.?' 


From what catastrophe in the opening years of the fifth century 
would deliverance be more fittingly commemorated than the sparing of 
the church from destruction either at the hands of marauding troops or 
from the fires that destroyed buildings in this region whose ruins even 
a century later were a vivid reminder to Procopius of the dreadful days 
of 410?? The term Conservator implies such a scale of deliverance and 
the notoriety of events for the Ecclesia Pudentiana. 

If this hypothesis is true, it suggests the context that prompted a 
Christian community to record the rescue of its church from the 
destruction of war. However, the choice of the term Conservator to 
attribute this rescue to their Christian God is startling. Such a com- 
munity could hardly be suspected of syncretism in applying this quite 
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pagan term to their savior. It should be recalled that this is the period 
when pagan taunts about the Christian cause of Rome's destruction 
were occasioning the response of De civitate Dei. Studiously avoided 
elsewhere, the word implies an appropriation whose assertion is at once 
triumphant and aggressive: the Christian God as Dominus has suc- 
ceeded eminentiori modo to the role of deliverance the pagan gods of 
Rome were supposed to have played in the past. It is another expression 
of Augustine's reply that the Lord of Rome's history is the Christian 
God, or to use another Augustinian metaphor: the appropriation of the 
word is simply despoiling the Egyptians of what was not rightfully 
theirs. 

The text is a powerful apologetic assertion, and while its presence in 
the mosaic does not dominate the whole interpretation of the work, its 
minor decorative and votive role is integrated into the conception of the 
piece which has the Christian Dominus assume not merely the title of 
emperors and gods but also their throne and imperial garb and has him 
surrounded by apostles, garbed as senators and seated in the divine 
curia. There is here a far more sophisticated use of these borrowed 
elements than a simple pillaging of a richer artistic idiom by an 
impoverished one, and this element of appropriation is only a part of 
a grand work whose dominant elements are more inspired by biblical 
than imperial sources. The full import of this complex mosaic has yet 
to be written, but implications of the eye-catching caption Dominus 
Conservator Ecclesiae Pudentianae remind the viewer that we have here 
in the idiom of the visual arts a response to the events of 410 elevated 
to an assertion of that grander vision Augustine created from the pass- 
ing events that occasioned his De civitate Dei and of the poetic vision 
Prudentius fashioned to present Christianity as the final triumph of 
Rome: haec sola derat gloria/urbis togatae insignibus/feritate capta 
gentium/domaret ut spurcum lovem.? |f the interpretation here 
presented is valid, the mosaic of Santa Pudenziana is an important addi- 
tion to the lively bibliography on paganism and Christianity at the turn 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. 


NOTES 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the seminar on Art in the Culture of 
Pagan and Christian Rome in Late Antiquity, held in the American Academy in Rome 
under Professor David H. Wright in the summer of 1987. I am grateful to the National 
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Endowment for the Humanities (Washington, D.C.), which funded the seminar, and to 
the director and other members of the seminar. 

' For the extent of the restorations see G. Matthiae, Mosaici medioevali delle chiese di 
Roma 2 (Roma 1967); Grafici dei restauri: S. Pudenziana, unnumbered page. G. Bovini, 
I Mosaici della chiesa di S. Pudenziana à Roma, Corso di cultura sull'arte ravennate e 
bizantina 18 (1971) 94-113, reviews the evidence of restorations by Camuccini in 1829- 
1832, De Rossi's assessment of Camuccini's recorded restorations, and reports the 
analysis made by Matthiae in 1937. 

?* QO. Panvinio, Vat. lat. 6780, c. 63-64. This evidence is examined by G. Matthiae, Il 
mosaico romano di Santa Pudenziana, Bolletino d'arte 31 (1937) 422-23. M. van Berchem 
and E. Clouzot, Mosaiques chrétiennes du IVme au Xme siécle (Genéve 1924) 63, leave 
the date undecided between the pontificate of Siricius and Innocent. C. Ihm, Die Pro- 
gramme der christlichen Apsismalerei vorn vierten Jahrhundert bis zu Mitte des achten 
Jahrhunderts (Wiesbaden 1960) 131, notes that the evidence favors the dating at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. R. Krautheimer, 7e Early Christian Basilicas of Rome 2 (Città 
del Vaticano 1967) 277-302, accepts the attribution to the time of Innocent. 

! The report of J. M. Suarés is in his 7nscriptiones Variae, Vat. Barb. lat. 3084 
(XXXVIII, 100), c. 156, 172. The text is transcribed and restored by J. B. De Rossi, I 
Monumenti del secolo quarto spettanti alla chiesa di S. Pudenziana, Bulletino di 
archeologia cristiana 5 (1867) 51, and with greater caution in the proposed restorations 
in his Musaici cristiani e saggi dei pavimenti delle chiese di Roma anteriori al secolo XV 
(Roma [1872]-1899), text to plate X, unnumbered page. 

* Che transcription was made in Rome, place unknown, by Lelio Pasqualini, a contem- 
porary of Baronius: Mirae innocentiae adq. eximiae bonitatis hic requiescit Leopardus lec- 
tor de Pudentiana qui vixit ann. XXIIII def. VIII Kal. Dec. Ricomede et Clearco cons. 
See De Rossi, art. cit., 53. 

* For the archeological evidence see A. Petrignani, La Basilica di S. Pudenziana a Roma 
secondo gli scavi recentamente eseguiti (Città del Vaticano 1934). 

* A. Ciacconio, Cod. Vat. 5407; C. dal Pozzo, Windsor Castle, Royal Library, Inv. no. 
9196. It should be remembered that the transcriptions are merely a part of a sketch of the 
mosaic. Ciacconio's sketch has been reproduced in van Berchem and Clouzot, op. cit., 
64, and dal Pozzo's in S. Waetzoldt, Die Kopien des 17. Jahrhunderts nach Mosaiken und 
Wandmalereien in Rom (Wien 1964) Abb. 506. 

^ 'The text of Cardinal Caetani is known from Ciacconio's sketch, that of Pope Adrian 
is from the Liber Pontificalis: L. Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalis 1 (Paris 1955) 508. 

* .G. Matthiae, op. cit., 63: *'il Signore é colui che protegge e custodisce i fideli che fanno 
parte del titolo di Pudente Dominus conservator ecclesiae pudentianae. Nel giorno della 
Parousia ... i fideli del titolo de Pudente saranno fra gli eletti." De Rossi, Musaici, 
unnumbered page: '**Essa ha un grande valore storico e testifica, che i lavori dei tempi di 
Siricio e di Innocenzo conservarano la preesistente ecclesia pudentiana, cioé in domo 
Pudentis."' 

?^ Parallel to the derivation of Pudentiana from Pudens, see Clementianus from Clemens 
(TLL 2. c. 486) and Crescentianus from Crescens (TLL 2, c. 702. The use of such adjec- 
tival forms in the title of buildings is common, e.g. Basilica Iulia, Thermae Neronianae, 
Horrea Agrippiana, Amphitheatrum Flavium. 

" MGH, Avctorvm Antiqvissimorvm Tomvs XII, 411, nos. 11 and 12. 
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" [Inthe Prologue to this commentary Jerome dates the undertaking of this work to 410: 
Postquam uero clarissimum terrarum omnium lumen exstinctum est, immo romani 
imperii truncatum caput et, ut uerius dicam, in una urbe totus orbis interiit (CCL 75, [3]). 
In the following year he advises friends in Africa to ask for copies of the first two books 
of his commentary from Fabiola at Rome to whom he had sent this installment. (Ep. 
126.2) 

7 SeeLes emprunts grecs dans la latinité chrétienne, Vigiliae Christianae 4 (1950) 201-5; 
*Tertium Genus.' Les relations judaisme, antiquité, christianisme reflétées dans la langue 
des chrétiens, Études sur le latin des chrétiens 4 (Roma 1977) 204-205. 

35 Sermo 299.6 (PL 38, 1371A). 

' icero, Verr. II. 2. 63, finds no Latin equivalent, but he later employs conservator 
in Sest. 24 (45), 45 (98), and the shorter servator in Planc. 36 (89), which is adopted by 
Livy 36. 50. 3. Tacitus, Ann. 15. 71, settles on conservator as the Latin equivalent, and 
his usage is found also in Pliny, Pan I. 1. 6, and continues in the fourth century in Pan. 
Lat. 4 (X) 38. 6; 5 (VIII) 14. 4; 10 (II) 13.2; 12 (IX) 18.1. 

'5 The numismatic evidence for this and the following sections is based on the entries in 
the indexes of legends found in RIC II-VI. 

'$ CIL VI, pars 7, fasc. 1: Inscriptiones Urbis Romae Latinae (1974) 1234. 

'" CIL, loc. cit., n. 3139: referendum fortasse ad Constantinum, qui in titulo post 
mortem posito supra n. 1151 dicitur pater principum maximorum. 

' The Emperor's Divine Comrnes, Journal of Roman Studies 37 (1947) 116. 

'? Ep. 128. 5S (CSEL 56, 161). 

? Procopius, Vand. 3. 2. 22. 

?" Orosius 7. 39. 3-7 (CSEL 5, 545-546). It is interesting to note the phrases in quadam 
ecclesiastica domo, which in Salvian, Gub. Dei, 1. 21, clearly means a church, and the 
vasa Sancti Petri, an association of Pudens with St. Peter tradition was to make much of, 
and medio interiectu Vrbis to specify further that the building in question was far from 
S. Pietro, a description applicable to the Titulus Pudentis situated in the northeast section 
of Rome. 

? Procopius, Vand. 3.2.24. 

7 Prudentius, Perist., 2. 9-12 (CCL 126, 257). 
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THE THEOTOKION 'O THN EYAOF'HMENHN; ITS 
BACKGROUND IN PATRISTIC EXEGESIS OF LUKE 15.8-10, 
AND WESTERN PARALLELS.' 


BY 


DANIEL SHEERIN 


"O «mv eoAoYnuévnv 
xaAÀécac aou Mmépa, 
fqA0sc Eri x6 máBoc éxoucía DovAT, 
A&pdag iv 1 Xaupo, 

5  &valntrisat Ü£Xcv xóv ' Aóp., 
AéYov tolg "Av YéAotc: 
AUTX&pnté 40t, 
Ox. eóp£On 7j &roAuuévn Opoyuf. 
"O x&v: cogüc olxovopTjsac 

10 | Oeóc, 5ó6£a cot. 


O you who called your Mother the Blessed One, 
you came to the Passion by your willing design, 
you shone on the Cross, 
wishing to seek out Adam, 
saying to the Angels: 

*Rejoice with me, 
for the Lost Drachma is found!" 

O you who have disposed all things with wisdom, 

O God, glory to you! 


This is the theotokion associated with the apolytikion anastasimon 
(dismissal troparion of Saturday Vespers, also employed at Orthros and 
the Divine Liturgy on the following Sunday) of the second plagal (sixth) 
tone 'AvyeAuad Auv&ueig ("The Angelic Powers etc'").? It is somewhat 
unusual among the dominical and ferial dismissal theotokia in that it is 
not addressed to the Theotokos. The other theotokia in this category 
not directly addressed to the Theotokos fall into two types: 

I) compressed third-person narratives of easily identified events in the 
life of the Theotokos: 
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1) 'Apgyr) octnpiag (The Annunciation) 
2) Tóv &uvov xoi xot|iéva (The Crucifixion) 
II) the following four which are addressed directly to Christ: 
1) 'O 6v "u&c vevvrücic &x ILoapütvou 
2) 'O éx IIapÜévou &vatt(Aag tà xóouo 
3) Tóv Eévov tfi; IIapfévou uuotfjptov 
4) Eiprjveucov nxptopstou trj; Oeoxóxov. 


The theotokion 'O c^» £0Aoynuévnv stands out even among these unusual 
theotokia because of the obscure, almost riddling quality of its text. 
This theotokion is, thus, an interesting composition in itself, and it has 
the added interest of being an outstanding example of the transmission 
in a highly compressed, regularly repeated liturgico-poetic form of the 
patristic exegesis of a relatively little commented upon text, Luke 15.8- 
10, the Parable of the Lost Drachma. The purpose of this study is to 
explicate the theotokion 'O «7j» eoAoynuévny both in terms of the gradual 
elaboration of meaning in its internal development and in terms of the 
fuller meaning attaching to it from its background in the patristic 
exegesis of Luke 15.8-10. Parallel developments in the Latin West, both 
in exegesis and liturgy, will be described, and the conclusion will discuss 
briefly their relationship to the Eastern phenomena discussed earlier. 


The Theotokion 'O «nv» eóXoynuévnv 


If we examine the text of the theotokion, we observe within the nar- 
row compass of a mono-stanzaic poem the posing of a metaphorical rid- 
dle and its gradual resolution through its being situated in a specific text 
of Scripture, and within a specific line of that text's exegetical tradition. 

The opening address to Christ places Him in association with the 
Theotokos through allusion to Luke 1.42, Elizabeth's greeting to Mary, 
or, more probably, to Luke 1.28, where a widespread variant places the 
title c9Àonpévr, in the greeting of Gabriel to Mary. Christ's Passion is 
at once introduced as being part of His éxovacía DouA7, a concept which 
the remainder of the poem elaborates. The riddling part of the poem 
begins with A&pjdac iv xà Xxavpo, as we try to imagine in what direction 
the choice of the verb Aude; may be taking us. The following line, 
&vaoncrisat OEX.cov xóv ' Aó&y. points to a purpose, but again we wonder why 
the redemptive work should be described in terms of a quest. Aéy«v «oic 
'AyyéAow; prepares for what follows, the words XvYvxápntié uot which 
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place us in the context of Luke 15, for these are the words addressed 
to friends and neighbors both by the shepherd on finding his lost sheep 
(v 6), and by the woman on the finding of her lost drachma (v 9). The 
cause for the rejoicing, eópé0 confirms the reference to Luke 15 (eópov 
in vv 6 and 9), and the following words 7, &xzoAupévn 6poyuT, specify the 
reference within the chapter, i.e. to the Parable of the Lost Drachma. 
The closing acclamation of the theotokion, borrowed from Ps 103.24 
(c &ueyaAUvDr, xà Epya cou, xÜpte, zàvta Ev cogía Emotnsac), substitutes 
oixovou.fjoac for éxot(noac, replacing praise for creation with praise for re- 
creation, the economy of salvation, each the work of Divine Wisdom,* 
referring back, perhaps, to éxoucta BjouAf, of line three, and ending the 
piece. 

We are invited to view Christ's saving plan, His BouAf, and oixovoyía 
with specific focus on the Crucifixion in the light of the Parable of the 
Lost Drachma, and we are, thus, bidden, I think, to look to the exegesis 
of that parable for an appreciation of the full significance of the 
theotokion, as composed, at whatever date,? and as received, i.e. the 
fuller understanding of it as it was heard chanted over the centuries. 

Christian antiquity produced three basic lines of exegesis of the 
Parable of the Lost Drachma:* ecclesiological, the woman of the 
parable as the Church (see Appendix I); ascetico-moral, the woman as 
the individual Christian (see Appendix II); and christological, the 
woman as Christ, the dominant tradition, and the one relevant to our 
enquiry. 


The Christological Interpretation of Luke 15.8-10 in the East 


The christological interpretation of the Parable of the Lost Drachma 
is first found in the East in Origen's Commentary on Romans. There, 
in connection with a passage paraphrased from Isaiah (65.1: ''] was 
found by those who did not seek me, I appeared openly among those 
who did not ask for me""), Origen observes of the gentiles: **But they 
found the One they did not seek, because He sought them first. For He 
is the Good Shepherd, and he sought out the sheep which was lost, and 
He is Wisdom who sought the lost drachma, and found it with joy.""' 
The woman of the parable is, thus, Christ, more specifically, Christ as 
Divine Wisdom. 

Ephraem Syrus seems to assume a developed christological interpreta- 
tion. In one poem he identifies the woman of the Parable with Christ 
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and the lost drachma with human nature;* in another, he cites the lamp 
as a symbol of Christ, the drachma symbolizing the image of God in 
Adam.* 

The mainstream of the explicit christological tradition probably flows 
from Gregory the Theologian. In identical passages in two sermons, he 
assumes and adds detail to the interpretation adumbrated by Origen. In 
the course of upbraiding those who mistake Christ's condescension for 
a mere humiliation, he asks if they scorn Him because He was the Good 
Shepherd (with details from Luke 15.4-6), or **Because He lit a lamp, 
his flesh, and swept the house, cleansing the world of sin, and sought 
the drachma, the royal image buried by the passions, and summoned 
His friends, the Powers, at the finding of the drachma, and made them 
to be sharers of His joy whom He had made privy to His Economy."''? 
Thus, the woman is Christ (not here explicitly identified as Divine 
Wisdom); the lamp is His flesh; the house is the world; the sweeping is 
the cleansing it of sin; the drachma, stamped with the royal image, is 
mankind, created in the divine image, but buried under the passions; the 
neighbors are the angels, specifically the Auv&ueiw, (and we recall, in con- 
nection with the theotokion the 'AvyyeAxai Auváuew at Christ's tomb in 
the apolytikion of Tone 6), angels who are specifically described as 
privy to Christ's economy. 

Gregory's account of the parable provides us with almost all we need 
to explicate our theotokion: Christ, shining in the lamp of His flesh, 
seeking the lost drachma with the royal image, Adam, summoning the 
angels as the woman of the parable did her friends and neighbors, who, 
with us, praise Him for His Economy. 

But a prominent detail of the theotokion remains unaccounted for, 
sc Christ's shining on the Cross. Why associate the quest with this 
instrument of salvation? For this we must look to the on-going elabora- 
tion of the christological exegesis of the Parable of the Lost Drachma. 
The version provided by Gregory the Theologian became or, at least, 
incorporates the version that became virtually canonical. It is in some 
cases merely alluded to or repeated with slight modification,'' but minor 
variants occur, and the interpretation provided by Gregory was 
elaborated as interpretations of the remaining details of the Parable 
were supplied. 

The fragment on Luke 15.8-10 assigned to Cyril of Alexandria" 
represents an important stage in the elaboration of this line of exegesis, 
whether through its influence or at least as anticipating themes which 
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were to undergo development later. The relationship of this text to 
Gregory the Theologian's exegesis is unclear; it agrees with his general 
interpretation, but adds the following details. The lost drachma is one 
of ten (6 óéxa), the perfect number. It shows that we were made in the 
image and likeness of God, for the drachma bears the royal features 
(xapaxtfpac). **We, fallen in a sense and lost, were found by Christ and 
conformed (usuoppousÜa) to Him by holiness and righteousness"' 
(quoting 2 Cor 3.18, Gal 4.19). The woman is the Wisdom of God the 
Father, i.e. the Son, who found us *'by the shining in our midst of the 
divine light and spiritual Morningstar (Ps 109.3), the rising Sun of 
Righteousness (Mal 4.2), and the dawning of the Day (2 Pet 1.19), as 
it is written ...'' (with additional quotations of Is 62.1, Jn 8.12, 12.46), 
and this is a source of joy to the heavenly powers (xatic &v Ouv&utot). 

Severus of Antioch uses the Parable of the Lost Drachma as an 
illustration in one of his homilies,'"" repeating the by then traditional 
christological line. He adds the following details: the lamp 1s interpreted 
as Christ's flesh shining with purity and holiness or His command- 
ments, and the drachma is specifically associated with the denarius of 
the tribute of Matthew 22.15-22 and parallels, which bears the royal 
ikon. 

A dramatic increase in the details of the christological exegesis is 
found in the treatments of the Parable by Romanos the Melode in his 
kontakion ''On the Resurrection of the Lord and on the Ten 
Drachmas"''* and in the pseudo-chrysostomian homily '**On the Gospel 
according to Luke, on the Drachma, and on 'A certain man had two 
sons'.''? The precise relationship between these two works is problem- 
atic, as Grosdidier de Matons observed.'* I am inclined to Grosdidier 
de Matons' third option, i.e. that both treatments of the Parable are 
derived from a common source so far unknown; but no strict demon- 
stration can be given for any theory of their relationship. It will be best 
to quote the treatments given by Romanos and by the Pseudo- 
Chrysostom in full. 

The bulk of Romanos' kontakion (stanzas 5-20) is devoted to a vivid 
account of the Descent into Hades. Romanos uses an elaboration of the 
christological interpretation of the Parable of the Lost Drachma as the 
point of departure, to explain the sudden appearance of light in Hades, 
a convention of descensus accounts.'' In the first stanza he draws our 
attention to the Parable, urges its perhaps unguessed importance, and 
raises questions about its interpretation which he proceeds to answer in 
stanzas 2-5: 
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2] The number of the drachmas is clear to all, for there are ten in all which the 


3 


—— 


4] 


5] 


Lord created when He made all things in wisdom (Ps 103.24). 

The woman is, as Scripture says, the Excellence and Wisdom of the Creator, 

that is, Christ, the Wisdom and Power of God (1 Co 1.24). 

There are ten drachmas: Principalities, Powers, 
the Virtues and the Thrones, | 

Dominations, Angels and Archangels, 

the Cherubim, and the Seraphim too, and the First-formed 

whom He lost, and sought, and found as he lay fallen, 
The Life and Resurrection. 

Vanquished by His love, He came into the world to seek His creature gone 

astray, 

He who is without beginning and ineffable, God's Son and our God, 

wisely and divinely (for He is God) He searches for him. 

And He is made flesh from the Mother whom He swept and sanctified, 

and He puts forward His flesh as a lamp, 

with the fire and oil 

of divinity illumining all things, 

for fire and clay make a lamp. So thus did He shed light, 

as a lamp of divinity and incarnation, Christ, 
The Life and Resurrection. 

Then He ascended the Cross as a lamp on a lampstand, and from there He 
beheld 

Adam, the First-formed, sitting in darkness and gloom, 

and He hastens to journey to him, through the flesh, He who is inseparable 

from the bosom of the Father (Jn 1.18), is unseparated, but fills all that 
comes into being. 

With Him He took gall, and vinegar too, 

the nails and the lance, 

that by the lance and the nails 

He might inflict a sudden wound on Death, and by the gall embitter Hades 
the Unjust, 

who stood in His way, pierced with the sharpness drunk by 
The life and Resurrection. 

When, after the Crucifixion, the King went and descended to Hades, 

His light appeared in the darkness and illumined the things below. 

But the darkness had not power enough to contain Christ (Jn 1.5) even in 
darkness... 


The anonymous author of the pseudo-chrysostomian homily also uses 


the Parable of the Lost Drachma as a point of departure, in his case, 
to a discourse on the Parable of the Prodigal Son wherein he shows that 
the salvation extended to Adam in the Parable of the Lost Drachma is 
available to all. His treatment of the Parable of the Lost Drachlma at 
the beginning of the homily runs as follows: 
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Again the side of Christ issues its unceasing, sweet stream of love. Again 
the illumining Wisdom of Christ lights a lamp, places it on the lampstand 
of the Cross, and illumines the entire world unto piety. It was this lamp 
the Wisdom of God did use, searching for the lost drachma, and when it 
was found He joined it to the nine angelic drachmas. 

Beloved, we must declare who is the woman who had the ten drachmas. 
She is the Wisdom of God, who had ten drachmas. Which? Count them 
off: Angels, Archangels, Principalities, Powers, "Virtues, Thrones, 
Dominations, Cherubim, Seraphim, and Adam, the First-formed. It was 
this Adam-drachma, consumed by the Devil's malice, dragged down into 
this abyssmal life, and buried under the clamorous pleasures of sins, that 
the Wisdom of God came and found. How did He find it, beloved? He 
came from heaven, takes the earthenware lamp of the body, lights it with 
the fire of divinity, places it on the lamp-stand of the Cross, searches for 
the drachma, and shepherds it into the sheepfold and pasture of the 
angels.'* 


The features which these treatments join in adding to the 
christological exegesis of the parable are: 
1) the ten drachmas are identified as the nine choirs of angels plus 
Adam; 
2) the Woman's (Wisdom's) lamp with its light is the incarnational 
composite of an earthenware lamp - flesh (Romanos) or body (Ps- 
Chrysostom), plus the light of divinity; 
3) the lighted lamp is placed upon the lampstand of the Cross. The two 
treatments differ in the following details: 
1) the order in which the choirs of angels are listed, a rather disordered 
list in Romanos, perhaps due to metrical exigency, and a well-ordered 
list in Pseudo-Chrysostom which follows the hierarchical order of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius"? with the single exception of the reversal of the order 
of Thrones and Dominations. 
2) Romanos interprets the swept house of the Parable as the 
Theotokos, an interpretation not found in any other version of the 
christological exegesis of the Parable. 
3) the component elements of the lighted lamp differ somewhat: in 
Romanos the lamp ( — o&p£) is of clay (zA6;), its light is the fire and oil 
of divinity (xà xupi xai và &Aaíco cà tfj; 0cótn1oc); in Pseudo-Chrysostom 
the lamp (— cóua) is earthenware (10v óotpdxtvov Aoyxvov) illumined by the 
light of divinity (xà qct trj; 0cótnxoc).?^ 
4) In the account of the Pseudo-Chrysostom, the search is completed, 
and Wisdom shepherds the lost drachma into the sheepfold and pasture 
of the angels (cic «7j» a0A7jv xai vw detyéXcov vouT|v &aávópeuoev acf), a 
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reminiscence of the Parable of the Lost Sheep; in Romanos, the lost 
drachma is spied from the Cross, but the quest for it continues even into 
Hades. 

5) We should note, apropos of the theotokion, Romanos' allusion to Ps 
105.24 in stanza 2.2. 

Many of these details recur and become, as we shall see, to a degree 
canonical in later versions of the christological exegesis. 

Maximus Confessor provides a summary treatment of the Parable of 
the Lost Drachma in conjunction with the other parables of Luke 15 in 
his Ambigua on Gregory the Theologian's Or 38.?' He conflates several 
elements we have already seen. He knows Gregory the Theologian's ver- 
sion, of course, and elaborates it. The woman is the Logos as the 
Wisdom and Power of God the Father; the drachma is man, marked 
with the divine image and receptive of divine beauty, but the image has 
been buried by the passions, with its original beauty damaged (tixóva 
cuYx«oÜ0risav coi; máÜEot xai cÓ &pyuxóv x&AAoc &yptuocavta).? Maximus 
adds details about the composite nature of the lighted lamp (flesh 4 
light of divinity), and applies to the ten drachmas the term 9éxoc, recall- 
ing the perfect number in the interpretation attributed to Cyril of Alex- 
andria. 

Euthymius Zigabenus?! cites Gregory the Theologian as the source of 
the interpretation he offers, but he also provides variants and details of 
his own. The Woman is not the Wisdom of God, but the Philanthropia 
of God the Son. The Lost Drachma is human nature (cfi; &vOpcnívnc 
qUcecc). The lamp is Christ's flesh, shining *'not only with the flash of 
divinity, but also with the splendor of purity." The sweeping of the 
house is the cleansing of the habitation of men, the world, by dispelling 
the darkness of sin and removing the overlaid filth of the passions. The 
search for the drachma is Christ's going about to cities and villages and 
the mission of the disciples. 

Theophylact of Achrida's version?* 15 somewhat more traditional and 
comprehensive, but adds new details as well. The Woman is, again, the 
Wisdom and Power of God the Father, portrayed as having lost **one 
drachma of the reason-endowed creatures made after His image." The 
lighted lamp is a composite, flesh and divinity, **For as a lamp, made 
from earth (2x 7j; &v), illumines things in darkness by means of the light 
which it receives, so also the flesh of the Lord, being of earth (vyfjvoc 
obca), and like unto us, shone with the light of the divinity which had 
assumed it.'' The sweeping of the house is the cleansing of the world of 
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sin. The finding of the drachma, the royal image, is a source of joy to 
Christ and to the heavenly powers (xatc &vc Ovuv&gsot) who are Christ's 
friends and neighbors, '*friends because they do His will, and neighbors 
because they are incorporeal."' 

Finally, an anonymous fragment in the catena edited by Cramer, 
which immediately follows the excerpt from Gregory the Theologian 
cited above,?* supplements the traditional exegesis in other ways: 

**The lighted lamp is the word of teaching,?* the sweeping is the cleansing 
of sins and the exclusion and expulsion of the evil demons, for these things, 
in a sense superimposed on the image did not permit it, upon inspection, 
to be seen as God's. Thus, once these were removed, the lost drachma was 
found by the woman, and she received it into the heavenly Jerusalem."' 


But to return to the theotokion with which we began. The elaboration 
of the christological exegesis of the Parable of the Lost Drachma 
enhances our understanding of the theotokion, how it was composed, 
i.e. elements of the traditional exegesis of Luke 15.8-10 incorporated 
into it, and how it was likely to have been received, i.e. elements of the 
elaborated exegesis recalled by it even if they were not not explicitly 
incorporated into it or were added after the date of its composition. 

The one detail, however, which is required to complete our explica- 
tion of the theotokion comes from outside the mainstream of the 
exegesis of the Parable of the Lost Drachma, namely the situation of 
the Lamp on the Cross as on a lampstand, a detail peculiar to Romanos 
and the Pseudo-Chrysostom. This detail is extraneous to the Parable of 
the Lost Drachma, and is borrowed ultimately from the saying of Jesus 
in Matthew 5.14-16 and parallels (Mark 4.21, Luke 8.16, 11.33), that a 
lighted lamp is not placed under a cover, but upon a lampstand, to shed 
light on all in the house. The exegesis of these and other passages bear- 
ing on the motif of the Cross as a lampstand has been sketched in some 
detail by Aubineau.?^' A selective representation and supplement to the 
texts he has assembled will suffice here. 

The lampstand of Mt 5.15 and parallels is identified with the Cross, 
as the lamp is identified with Christ, in a number of passages analagous, 
or possibly related to the christological exegesis of Luke 15.8-10.?* But 
the Cross-as-lampstand motif is presented independently of or only 
marginally associated with the exegesis of Mt 5.15 efc. in texts bearing 
on the Crucifixion. Thus Asterius the Sophist, in a homily composed for 
Monday of Bright Week, declares that Christ **was extinguished on the 
Cross as a lamp on a lampstand (coc Aóyvog &ri Avxyvtav), and rose from 
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the tomb like the sun.'?? In another context, sc of a sermon for 
Pentecost, Basil of Seleucia provides the following in a series of 
chairetismoi addressed to the apostles: **Hail O Light of the World (Mt 
5.14 etc), abiding in the East and yet everywhere illumining the blind, 
light burning immaterially, whose lamp is Christ, whose lampstand 1s 
the Cross, whose oil is the abundant supply of the Holy Spirit.''*? Conti- 
nuing in this tradition, with rather less precision, Romanos, in his kon- 
takion on the Adoration of the Cross, describes St. Helena longing to 
find *'the lamp which leads to paradise,'"' sc the Cross."' 

In connection with this text of Romanos, Grosdidier de Matons cites 
the pseudo-chrysostomian homily **On the Venerable Cross,''*? towards 
the beginning of which the anonymous author provides the following 
invitatory: ''... Come, O beloved ones, in a chorus of praise and 
celebration of faith, let us sing with the Prophet David: *The light of 
your countenance has been sealed upon us, O Lord.' (Ps 4.7). Now what 
is this light but the Cross of our Lord, God, and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world has been saved and believers set free from the cap- 
tivity of Belial and the list of our sins torn up? The countenance of the 
Father is Christ; *He who sees me,' He says, 'sees the Father' (Jn 14.9). 
But the light of the countenance, i.e. of the Lord, is the Cross, for on 
it, like a lamp on a lampstand, He shed light on the world..."'? 

The Cross-as-lampstand was appropriated by Romanos, the author 
of the pseudo-chrysostomian homily on Luke 15, and the anonymous 
composer of the theotokion probably from texts like those just quoted, 
as a supplement to their explicit and implicit exegesis of the Parable of 
the Lost Drachma. 


We now have before us, I think, all that we need to account for and 
explicate the treatment of the Parable of the Lost Drachma in our 
poem. Such texts as we have seen, whether through their direct influ- 
ence, or, at least, as representing an on-going tradition of exegesis and 
symbolism, provide the frame of reference for the allusions of the 
poem, and an awareness of this tradition fills out, completes the poem's 
meaning. The theotokion, in turn, is a narrow window which of 
necessity opens on the tradition, and it exemplifies the didactic and for- 
mative role of liturgial poetry, transmitting an encapsulated patristic 
tradition even to those who lacked the time or capacity to study the 
fathers themselves.** 
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Western Parallels 


Truly remarkable parallels occur in the Latin West, both in the 
christological interpretation of the Parable of the Lost Drachma and in 
the incorporation of that interpretation into liturgical texts. I will follow 
this catalogue of some of the parallels with a brief attempt to account 
for them. 

Tertullian provides some basis for a christological interpretation of 
the Parable of the Lost Drachma in the way in which he deals with it 
and the Parable of the Lost Sheep in the Adversus Marcionem.?: Here, 
in the course of his systematic refutation of Marcion on the basis of the 
heretic's own doctored version of the Gospel of Luke, Tertullian raises 
the question of who it was who looked for the Lost Sheep and the Lost 
Drachma and found them, and answers that it is He to whom they 
belong, **He who once declared that he preferred a sinner's penance to 
a sinner's death (Ez 33.11)." Here we are far from a developed 
christological exegesis of the Parable, but this is a beginning. 

Origen's hint at a christological interpretation of the Parable was 
made available in Rufinus' translation of the Commentary on Romans 
in 405-06.?* A few years earlier (399/400), Rufinus had provided a 
translation of Gregory the Theologian's Oration 38, thus presenting the 
West with the developed christological exegesis of the Parable along 
with, it would appear, additional details interpolated by Rufinus."' 

In texts of Latin origin, the christological interpretation is implied in 
passing by Jerome in association with the other parables of Luke 15.?: 
But it is made altogether explicit by Augustine in passages from two of 
his Enarrationes in Psalmos, both preached in the year 412.?? The first 
is a comment on Ps 103.24, a passage which, for this reason, bears a 
remarkable resemblance to our theotokion: 


Didn't He seek them? Didn't He descend? Didn't the Word become flesh 
and dwell among us (Jn 1.14)? Didn't He light the lamp of His flesh when 
He hung on the Cross and look for the lost drachma? He looked for it and 
He found it, to the joy of His neighbors, that is, every spiritual creature 
which approaches to God. The drachma was found and the neighbors 
rejoice; human nature was found and the angels rejoice. It was found, and 
therefore they rejoice and say: ''*How magnificent are your works, O Lord! 
You have made all things in wisdom.''*^? 


The second passage, on Ps 138.11f, moves from a general consideration 
of darkness and light to an application to the psalm text of an exegesis 
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of the Parable of the Lost Drachma which has remarkable coincidences 
with the elaborated christological interpretation in the East: 


For it is night as long as this life goes on. How was the night illumined? 
Because Christ descended into the night. Christ took flesh from this world, 
and illumined our night for us. For the woman had lost the drachma, so 
she lights a lamp. The Wisdom of God had lost a drachma. What is the 
drachma? A coin, and on this was the image of our Emperor Himself (cf 
Mt 22.19f). For man was made in the image of God, and perished. And 
what did the wise woman do? She lit a lamp. A lamp is made from clay, 
but it has the light by which the drachma can be found. And so the lamp 
of Wisdom, the flesh of Christ, was made from clay, but it shines with His 
Word, and finds those who are lost.*' 


The christological interpretation recurs in scattered texts, in 
Verecundus of Junca's (d552) commentary on the Canticle of 
Deborah, and in Avitus of Vienne's (dc519) De sententia Dei.** But the 
most influential formulation of the christological interpretation of the 
Parable of the Lost Drachma in the West is that given by Gregory the 
Great in his thirty-fourth homily on the gospels, on Luke 15.1-10, which 
was to become the universal pericope for the Third Sunday after 
Pentecost or, later, the Third Sunday after the Octave of Pentecost in 
the Latin church. 

The portion of Gregory's homily of particular interest is the 
following: 


He who is signified by the shepherd [sc of Luke 15.4-7] is also signified by 
the woman. For He is God and also the Wisdom of God. And because an 
image is stamped on a drachma, the woman lost a drachma when man, 
who had been created in the image of God, departed from the likeness to 
his Creator through sin. But the woman lit a lamp, because the Wisdom 
of God appeared in humanity. 

You see, a lamp is light in a clay vessel, but the light in the clay is divinity 
in flesh.** The Wisdom of God says about the clay vessel of His body: '*My 
strength dried up like clay (Ps 21.16),"' for since a clay vessel is made firm 
in fire, His strength dried up like clay, because He strengthened the flesh 
He had assumed for the glory of the Resurrection through the suffering of 
the Passion. 

But after lighting the lamp He ransacked the house, because as soon as 
His divinity shone through His flesh, every human conscience was smitten. 
For the house is ransacked when the human conscience is shaken up by 
pondering on its guilt. This **ransacked'' does not significantly disagree 
with ''cleans,"' the word which is read in other texts,** because, of course, 
and evil mind cannot be cleansed of its vices unless it is first ransacked 
through fear. And so, when the house is ransacked, the drachma is found, 
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because when the human conscience is shaken up the image of his Creator 
is restored in man. 

"And when she finds it, she calls together her neighbors and friends, 
saying: Rejoice with me, for I have found the drachma I had lost.'' Who 
are her friends and neighbors but the heavenly powers mentioned earlier 
[sc as the 99 sheep of Luke 15.4]? They are nearer to heavenly Wisdom 
because they draw nigh to it through the grace of unremitting vision. 

But in this connection we certainly must not neglect to mention why this 
woman through whom Wisdom is portrayed, is described as having had ten 
drachmas, of which she lost one, and then found it when she searched. You 
see, the Lord created the nature of angels and of men to know Him. Since 
He wanted that nature to endure eternally, He created it, clearly, in His 
own likeness. Now the woman had ten drachmas, because there are nine 
orders of angels, but to fill out the number of the elect, man was created 
as the tenth.** And not even after his sin was man lost to his Creator, 
because eternal Wisdom, shining with the light of the lamp through the 
wonders of His flesh, restored man. 

But we have mentioned nine orders of angels, because, of course, we 
know on the testimony of Scripture that there are Angels, Archangels, Vir- 
tues, Powers, Principalities, Dominations, Thrones, Cherubim, and 
Seraphim...efc.* 


Gregory goes on with his celebrated and influential account of the 
nature and activities of angels (1249D-1255D), and devotes the rest of 
his homily to a discourse on penance. 

Gregory the Great's treatment of the Parable became definitive in the 
West through its wide circulation. Much of Gregory's text was incor- 
porated verbatim by the Venerable Bede in his commentary on Luke;** 
the homily was incorporated into the influential homiliary of Paul the 
Deacon for the Third Sunday after Pentecost;^? and the influence of 
Gregory's exegesis of the Parable is discernable in many medieval com- 
mentaries, and in allusions to it.?? 

In addition, the christological interpretation of the Parable of the 
Lost Drachma exercised an influence on scattered texts of the Western 
liturgies. It occurs in the form of a quotation from Avitus of Vienne in 
a preface of the Ambrosian liturgy for the feast of the Translation of 
St. Nazarius.*' In the Gallican tradition, it is alluded to, along with the 
Parable of the Lost Sheep, in a preface for the Paschal Vigil: '*O night 
on which Hell was opened, night on which Adam was set free, night on 
which the lost drachma was found, night on which the lost sheep was 
borne on the shoulders of the Good Shepherd!" 

Allusions to Luke 15.1-10 are found in three episcopal benedictions; 
the specific references to the Lost Drachma are the following: 
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in the Benedictional of Adelmus (sX) for the Third Sunday after 
Pentecost: ''That the drachma which was lost by Adam's sin in 
Paradise may be found by the mystery of the divine Incarnation, and 
that after your death the angels in heaven may rejoice over you, and you 
may exult in their company. Amen."'; 

in the Benedictional of Warmandus (c969-c1014) as an optional daily 
benediction:?? **That the drachma may portray a countenance of our 
Emperor, so luminous that He may know no sorrow in this age from 
the flock."*; 

and in the Benedictional of Braunschweig (sXIII-XIV) for the Third 
Sunday after the Octave of Pentecost:/^ **That the eternal Wisdom of 
God may deign to preserve forever in you the tenth drachma which He 
deigned to restore through taking up flesh as if from the light of an ear- 
then vessel. Amen." 

The christological interpretation of the Parable is implied in two 
sequences. The first, a sequence for the Nativity, probably from St. 
Gall, of the early tenth century, celebrates the Incarnation as the means 
whereby the Parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Drachma are 
fulfilled: 

6. Fallen man, the estranged sheep, 
is recalled to eternal joy. 

7. The heavenly squadrons of angels 
rejoice on this day, 

8. because the tenth drachma 
was lost and has been found.* 


The second, by Gottschalk of Limburg (d1098), alludes to the 
parable, interweaving the drachma with the tribute coin of Mt 22.19f etc 
(recalling Augustine on Ps 138.11f), and the inscription placed by Pilate 
on the Cross: 


9a. O blessed One, as you were made cursed for us, 
for cursed is everyone who hangs on a tree (Gal 3.13), 
you make us not cursed but blessed. 
9b. We adore you, Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews; 
inwardly, not outwardly, are we those Jews 
who bear the title of your dominion. 
10a. This inscription of the title, 
has been inscribed on us by the Holy Spirit 
with the sign of the Cross; 
IOb. do not allow it to be corrupted in us forever, 
You, the end without end, Son of God the Father. 
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11a. This King's is the image and inscription; 

the coin is us, the drachma which you found. 
11b. Examining it, the heavenly citizens 

of the Fatherland deign to acknowledge us 

as their fellow servants.** 


These Western parallels to the Eastern tradition of christological 
interpretation of the Parable of the Lost Drachma in exegesis, and the 
influence of that exegesis in liturgical texts, are striking. The question 
arises how to account for these parallels. Do we look for clear lines of 
influence from East to West (or West to East) leading to Western bor- 
rowing and adaptation of motifs from Greek texts or an interchange of 
motifs? Or do we view these parallels as the predictable consequences 
of the reflection on the Parable by religious thinkers possessed of a com- 
mon habit of mind? 

The question of the transmission of a fairly detailed christological 
exegesis of the Parable across geographical space or down through time 
is complicated by the possibility of the existence of an influential text, 
extant or lost, which I and others have failed to discover. Setting this 
imponderable aside, and considering the texts before us, we can see that 
occasions for an East-to-West influence were indeed there. 

To take two of the more striking parallels: Augustine's treatments of 
the Parable share many details with the elaborated christological 
exegesis found in later Greek sources (presuming a later date for the 
pseudo-chrysostomian homily on Luke 15). Can his treatment be 
viewed, perhaps, as an elaboration of that found in Gregory the 
Theologian's Or 38? That work was available to Augustine in Latin 
translation. Rufinus had completed his translation of Gregory's ser- 
mons in 399 or 400, and Augustine quotes from that translation in 
421;*' the two sermons in which Augustine gives a christological treat- 
ment of the Parable date from 412. And yet, even if Rufinus' version 
of Or 38 was in Augustine's hands by 412, both of Augustine's 
treatments of the Parable clearly identify the woman as Sapientia, a 
precision not found in Gregory, and together they add details found 
only in later Greek texts. 

Gregory the Great's handling of the Parable shows remarkable 
similarities to that found in Romanos and in the pseudo-chrysostomian 
homily. The Dialogist minimized his knowledge of Greek, and the real 
character of his contacts with Greek ecclesiastical culture remains some- 
thing of a problem.:* Even if Gregory knew no Greek, his viva voce con- 
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tacts, direct and indirect, with Greek culture must have been 
considerable, and a description of the christological treatment of the 
Parable of the Lost Drachma of the sort found in Romanos' kontakion 
and in the pseudo-chrysostomian homily might have come to his atten- 
tion. But Gregory varies in minor and in significant details: the lamps- 
tand/Cross does not appear; he follows the Latin variant ''evertit 
domum"'; and makes the cleansing of the house the shaking-up of the 
human conscience, a detail suggestive of the ascetico-moral interpreta- 
tion of the Parable, etc. 

Of course neither Augustine nor Gregory was bound to follow a 
Greek model, however encountered, in every detail. They were surely 
free to omit details and to supply variations and additions to the tradi- 
tion. And it is this very freedom, and the variability, however limited, 
of the tradition of the christological interpretation of the Parable that 
suggests that, failing the discovery of an hitherto unremarked upon text 
which might explain the phenomena, the East-West parallels in the 
christological interpretation of the Parable are more prudently 
explained by appeal to a common received tradition which emerges in 
the form of specific realizations which vary by degrees from one another 
in particular surviving texts, a tradition born of and interacting with the 
ongoing confrontation of a common mind-set with the scriptural text of 
the Parable of the Lost Drachma. 


APPENDIX I: Instances of an ecclesiological interpretation of the Parable of the 
Lost Drachma: 

Ambrose, Exp. Ev. sec. Luc. 7.211 (CCSL 14.287): [woman] -» Church, by 
implication [?], **imago Regis census ecclesiae est."' 

Anon. (Ps-Augustine), Sermo Mai 113 De decem denariis [sic] (PLS 2.1219): 
woman-a figure of Holy Church and  "''sancta lex"; denarii 
[drachmas] 2 charity (Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Lot, Joseph, 
Moses, Joshua, David); lost coin - Adam; broom - penance; neighbors — seven 
churches of Apc 1.11; friends — faith, hope, charity. 

Petrus Chrysologus, Sermon 169: De muliere quae perdidit drachma (CCSL 
24B.1035-38): woman - church; lamp — inner gaze of the heart; house — blind 
Judaic house of ignorance; drachma - decalogue of the Law; friends and 
neighbors — gentile churches. 

Quodvultdeus of Carthage, De tempore barbarico |I.1.6 (CCSL 60.473) 
woman - [church, by implication]. 

Verecundus of Junca, Super cantica, Deb 14 (CCSL 93.186): provides 
christological interpretation, but adds: ''But this interpretation is also some- 
what apposite to the Church, which raised up the light of faith and sought out 
the lost people like the drachma."' 
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Isidore of Seville, A/legoriae quaedam Scripturae sacrae 174 (PL 83.121B): 
woman - church; drachma -lost soul; [sweeping] 2 penance; [friends and 
neighbors] - angels and men. 

Anon. (Ps-Athanasius, Ps-Chrysostom), Dicta et interpretationes parabolarum 
evangelii 17 (PG 28.715A): woman - church; drachma —- Adam. 

Nerses Snorhali, Jesus, Son only-begotten of the Father, stanza 589 (SC 
203.155), after christological interpretation, says woman — type of the church. 


APPENDIX ll: Ascetico-moral interpretations of the Parable of the Lost 
Drachma (this line of exegesis is remarked upon by Aubineau in SC 119.412-13; 
some of the passages he cites are not apropos; his list can be enlarged as 
follows): 

Origen, /n Gen. hom. 13.4 (GCS Origenes 6.119): woman —the individual; 
[house] - the inner self; lamp - illumination of the Holy Spirit; drachma - 
image of the heavenly King. 

Methodius, Symposium 9.4 (SC 95.274): [woman —self]; house- soul; dirt 
swept from the house the passions. 

Gregory of Nyssa, De virginitate 12.3 (SC 119.412-16): following Aubineau's 
interpretation (p 413, n5), drachma - the image of the King, hidden under the 
dirt of the flesh; the nine drachmas -the virtues; the woman - the soul; the 
lamp — reason; the house — oneself; the friends and neighbors - the powers of 
the soul. 

Ambrose, Ep 1.1.2 (CSEL 82.1.3-4); drachma - faith, grace, redemption of the 
soul; lamp — inner eye of the mind; [house — inner self]. 

Paulinus of Nola, Ep 24.5 (CSEL 29.205): tenth drachma - [image?] lost in First 
Parent; house - [soul]; lamp - saving word; woman - self. 

Anon. (Ps-Cyprian, African, s IV), De centesima, sexagesima, tricesima (PLS 
1.57): house- church; drachma - Christ; woman - penitent sinner. 

Augustine, Quaestionum euangeliorum 2.33 (PL 35.1344): 99 sheep, 9 
drachmas - those presumptious ones who place themselves before sinners retur- 
ning to salvation; missing sheep, drachma - repentent sinner. 

Besa of the White Monastery, Ep 28.3 (CSCO 158.91): house — oneself. 
Anon. (Ps-Jerome, Ps-Chrysostom, Ps-Pelagius), De duobus filiis (PL 30.250): 
drachma - humanity (coin with image and inscription of the heavenly King), 
*"Therefore the woman seeks the drachma, lighting a lamp and cleaning the 
house, and finds it; that is, man illumined by the word and mercy of God, 
[finds] the glory of his nature in which he was made after the image of his 
Creator, which had been obscured by sin and lost in the darkness of the heart, 
etc." 


NOTES 


' "This is an elaboration of a paper read at the Twelfth Annual Byzantine Studies Con- 
ference, Oct 10-12, 1986, Bryn Mawr, PA, U.S.A. 

An anomalous use of this theotokion in the course of the pedilavium on Great Thurs- 
day found in the triodion Vatopedi MS 1488 (c1050) is reported by E. Folieri, O. Strunk, 
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edd, Triodium .AAthoum (Monumenta Musicae Byzantiane IX, Pars suppletoria, 
Copenhagen 1975) 41. 
' See The American and British Committees of the International New Testament Pro- 
ject, edd, The New Testament in Greek, The Gospel According to St. Luke, Part One, 
Chapters 1-12 (Oxford 1984) 11-12. 
* Cf. Athanasius, Or. II Contra Arianos (PG 26.312B): '*Itis the Onlybegotten and Very 
Wisdom of God, then, that is the Creator and Fashioner of all things, for it says: 'You 
have made all things in Wisdom (Ps 103.24)'..."*. 
' The determination of the dates of the composition of particular hymns and of their 
incorporation into the Oktoechos must await very considerable research; see C. Hannick, 
*Le texte de l'oktoechos," in Dimanche: Office selon les huit tons ( — La priere des églises 
de rite byzantin 3, Paris: Éditions de Chevetogne s.d.) 37-60. 
* The Parable of the Lost Drachma is the least frequently commented upon and alluded 
to of the three parables of repentance in Luke 15, the Parable of the Lost Sheep (vv 4-6), 
the Parable of the Lost Drachma (vv 8-10), and the Parable of the Prodigal Son (vv 11- 
32). Interpretation of the Parable of the Lost Drachma is frequently found in association 
with the interpretation/application of the other two, more popular parables, and thus a 
truly thorough study of the exegesis of Luke 15.8-10 should involve an account of the 
exegesis of the other two. This, however, is beyond the scope of the present enquiry. 
Collections of citations of patristic exegesis of Luke 15.8-10 have been given by H. de 
Lubac, Catholicisme... (5th ed, Paris 1952) 164-65; A. Adam, ''Gnostische Züge in der 
patristischen Exegese von Luk. 15," Studia Evangelica 3 (— TU 88) 299-305 (esp 300-01); 
Y. Tissot, '*Patristic Allegories of the Lukan Parable of the Two Sons (Luke 15:11-32)," 
in F. Bovon, G. Rouiller, edd, Exegesis: Problems of Method and Exercises in Reading, 
tr D.G. Miller (Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series 21, Pittsburgh 1978) 364; M. 
Aubineau, in SC 119, 412-13. These works have been of immense help in this study; 
passages collected by these scholars, reviewed, augmented, and set in order are reproduced 
at the appropriate places in this paper. 
' Comment. in Ep. ad Rom. 8.6 (PG 14.1174C). A Valentinian gnostic parallel is 
reported by Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 1.8.4 (SC 264.126). There the woman is the 
Higher Wisdom searching for the lost Enthymesis. According to Adam (304), this gnostic 
development constitutes a parallel, not the cause or the occasion of the orthodox Christian 
christological interpretation. 
* Carmina Nisibena 46.3.5-6 (CSCO 241.44). 
* Hymni de Virginitate 5.8.5-6 (CSCO 224.19). 
'" Qr. 38 (In Theophania).14 (PG 36.328AB) and Or. 45 (In S. Pascha).26 (PG 
36.6604). 
!" See, e.g., Anonymus (Ps-Modestus of Jerusalem) of sVIIex-sVIIIin, Encomium in 
Dormitionem (PG 86.3284A B); Symeon the New Theologian, Hymn 20.200 (SC 174.126), 
Ethica 10.655-58 (8C 129.306); Nerses IV Snorhali (Armenian catholicos, d1173), Jesus, 
Son only-begotten of the Father stanzas 29-30, 587-90 (SC 203.44, 155); the catena on 
Luke edited by J. A. Cramer (Catenae patrum Graecorum in N.T. [Oxford, 1841] 2.117) 
quotes Gregory verbatim. 
7? PG 72.800-01. 
" Homilia Cathedralis No. 81 (PO 20.2.353-54). 
^*^ SC 128.576-600; see the recent observations on details of this kontakion by William 
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L. Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist 
CSCO 475 (— Subsidia 74) 53, 95-6, 1O05f. 
'5 PG 61.781-84, 
'* SC 128.573-74. 
" See F. J. Dólger, So/ Salutis: Gebet und Gesang im christlichen Altertum (— 
Liturgische Forschungen 4/5, Münster/W. 1925), section 20, *'Christus als Sonne im 
Totenreich,"" 336-64, 
'" A remarkable illustration of this passage is to be found in Athens, National Library 
MS 211 (sIXex-Xin) f 34"; a photograph of this miniature can be seen in Z. Gavrilovic, 
"La résurrection d'Adam: une réinterpretation," Cahiers archéologiques 27 (1978) 101- 
115 (photograph on p 102, fig 1) who surveys earlier interpretations of this controversial 
miniature beginning with A. Grabar's study of 1932, as does Susan P. Madigan, Athens 
211 and the Illustrated Homilies of John Chrysostom (Ph.D. diss., Univ. of Chicago 
1984) 115ff. I am indebted to Prof. Madigan for information on the more recent literature 
concerning this miniature. 
" Hierarchia caelestis 7-9; the Pseudo-Dionysius' hierarchy of three triads of choirs of 
angels is sketched and discussed in SC 58bis XLVIII-LVII; a number of other patristic 
listings of the choirs of angels are provided on LVII-LX. 
?  Analogous composites can be found in Origen, /n Nm. hom. 9.5 (GCS Origenes 7.60): 
thurible — caro, fire — anima, incense — spiritus; in a fragment on Luke 8.16 assigned to 
Origen in the catena and by M. Rauer (GCS Origines 9.276, frg 122.2-4), but found also 
in the work of Maximus Confessor, and of questioned authorship (see Aubineau in SC 
187.77-78), the lamp of Luke 8.16 is composed of the fire of divinity, mediated to the 
lamp of the flesh (xà tfj; capxóc óczpáxc) by the soul as by a wick (9t u£anc Quyric coc ux 
fBpuaAA(oc). Basil of Seleucia (see below n31) describes Christ as a lamp, with oil provided 
by the Holy Spirit. 
" (PG 91.1277AB); cf the allusion to the Parable in his Ep 11 (PG 91.453C). 
^4 — (Cf. Basil the Great, Sermo asceticus 1.1 (PG 31.869D): 'O &v8pgwmroc xax eixóvx Ocob 
éyévexo xol Ópottootv: T] 6€ ipxpria xó x&AAoc tfj; Elxóvoc Tyxptiaotv... 
7" (Comm. in Luc. 15.8-10 (PG 129.4021 AB). 
"^  Enarr. in Ev. sec. Luc. 15.8-10 (PG 123.949AB). 
'* (Cited in note 11. 
"^ The lamp as the **word of teaching'' occurs in the catena fragment on Luke 15.8-10 
from the commentary of Titus of Bostra (s IV); this fragment (TU 21/1.213-14) seems so 
vague as to defy classification into one of the three types of exegesis of the Parable. 
7" SC 187.76-78. 
" Note, in particular, Hilary of Poitiers, /n Matthaeum 4.13 (SC 254.130); Chromatius 
of Aquileia, Tract. in Matthaeum 19 (on Mt 5.14-16; CCSL 9A.285-89) which alleges 
many parallel lamps in Scripture, but omits that of Luke 15.8-10; more obscure instances 
can be added, e.g. Ps-Augustine, Sermo Caillau-Saint-Yves 1.38 (PLS 2.986); Ps- 
Theophilus of Antioch (Gallic, f// 470-529), Commentarius in IV Evangelia (PLS 3.1287). 
"* [n Ps. V, Hom VI (ed M. Richard, Asterii Sophistae commentariorum in Psalmos 
quae supersunt... (-Symbolae Osloenses Fasc. Supplet. 16, Oslo, 1956) 77.3-4 (PG 
40.436B). 

John Chrysostom, in his homily De coemeterio et de cruce offers a variant of this 
wherein the Cross is described as a torch, with Christ, the flame, at its top; he hails the 
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Cross as ''... the light of the whole world. For, just as one who has lit a torch (Aaurá6a) 
and raised it aloft in a house held fast by darkness expels that darkness, so, when the 
world was held fast by gloom, Christ lit the Cross, raised it aloft, and freed the world from 
gloom. Moreover, just as a torch has its light at its top, so did the Cross have at its top 
the radiant Sun of Righteousness.'' (PG 49.397). 

" (CP(QG 6665, ed. B. Marx, Procliana: Untersuchungen über den homiletischen Nachlass 
des Patriarchen Proklos von Konstantinopel ( 2 Münsterische Beitráge zur Theologie 23; 
Münster/W., 1940) 101:20-23: Xaípete t0 qi 100 xósp.ou tà u£vov £v cf &varzoAT| xal ratvcaroo 
qeot(Lov toUc tupAoUc, 1Ó y«plic DÀnc xatóp.evov, oO Aóxvoc ó Xpióc, Auxvía 5€ ó avaupóc, EAatov 
*; xopnrria coo IIveüpatozc. 

" SC 128.346. 

7?  [bid., 347 n5. 

" PG 62.747; in connection with the use of Ps 4.7 in this passage, note the scene of 
David standing in worship before a cross bearing the bust of Christ in a medallion juxta- 
posed to Ps 4.7 in the margin of five illustrated Greek psalters (see S. Dufrenne, Tableaux 
synoptiques de 15 psautiers médiévaux à illustrations intégrales issues de texte [Paris 1978] 
under Ps 4.7). Ch. Walter (**Christological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters 
from the Ninth to the Eleventh Century," Revue des Études Byzantines 44 [1986] 269-87) 
includes this image among those for which he has not **found an exact parallel either in 
the literary sources or in the office of the Byzantine Church"; he reports (280) that in the 
Chludov Psalter (f 4, reproduced in his Pl I.1) the image bears the legend A«(vi)5 
xpogrnttóst xpóc 1óv avaupóv, and that this legend is repeated in the Barberini Psalter. Walter 
observes: ''It is not immediately obvious why David should be supposed to be prophesying 
about the Cross." The text just quoted, and the quotation of Ps 4.7 in the stichera Eie 
v» Avrfy» for the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross (see E. Wellesz, Die Hymnen des 
Sticherarium für September [- MMB Transcripta 1.154): ...Bócpuév aov. EnutuoBfto iy 
fii&g xó eG toU mpoccomou cou, efc suggest the propriety of this image and its inscription 
in the illustrated psalters. 

^" Another hymnodic text which might be viewed as having reference to the 
christological exegesis of the Parable is the kontakion for the Sunday of Orthodoxy: 'O 
&xtp(ypartog Aóyoc tob Ilarpóg £x co, Ctortóxt, mepuypágr capxoüpevoc, xai t7jv puroeiaav 
£lxóva elc tó &pyatov &vauoppoaac, tà Ütlo x&AXAe avyxatéudev (*The uncircumscribed Logos 
of the Father was circumscribed, incarnate from you, O Theotokos; He re-conformed the 
fouled image to its original and mingled it with divine beauty...). 

The poem seems to have resonances with the conforming of the image to Christ in the 
fragment on Luke 15.8-10 assigned to Cyril, and Maximus Confessor's reference to 
humanity's original receptiveness to divine beauty and the damage to its original beauty 
in its fallen state. Its source, however, would seem to be Proclus Hom 28 (/n 
Theophaniam). 18 (ed F. J. Leroy, L'homilétique de Proclus de Constantinople [| — Studi 
e Testi 247] 198): ... xai ó &repiypamtoc xepryp&gexat, iva tjv purcÜetoav eixóva eic xà &pyatov 
X&ÀAoc &vop.opqpoor|cat. 

But M. Aubineau (''Bilan d'une enquéte sur les homélies de Proclus de Constantino- 
ple" Revue des études grecques 85 [1972] 584) calls into doubt the assignment of this 
homily (extant only in MSS of sXVI and XVII) to Proclus and, indeed, to a date as early 
as the first half of the fifth century. Is, then, this homily dependent, perhaps, on the kon- 
takion just quoted? 
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5 4.32.1 (CCSL 1.631-2). 

'* For the dates of Rufinus' translations see the Regesta Rufiniana in CCSL 20. X-XI. 
" De epiphaniis 14 (CSEL 46.102); in Rufinus' translations the drachma is described as 
"the image of God, buried by the filth of sins and the rubbish of the passions (**imaginem 
deitatis stercore uitiorum et ruderibus passionum oppressam"), translating (what appears 
in the printed text of Gregory) cj Bacuoct elxóva av yxeycayu£vny toic ráUsou; olxovoutac in 
Gregory is specified by Rufinus as ''mysterii carnis assumptae'"'. 

" In Esaiam 17.1xiii.8/10 (CCSL 73A.727); In ep. ad Eph. 1.2.15 (PL 26.474C). 

? See the tabula chronologica in CCSL 38. XVI- XVII. 

*  Enarr. in Ps. 103 4.2 (CCSL 40.1523). 

'"  Enarr. in Ps. 138 14.20 (CCSL 40.1999-20); in a third, much shorter allusion to the 
Parable, Augustine handles the matter somewhat differently: '*... Who is the woman? The 
flesh of Christ. What is the lamp? 'I have prepared a lamp for my Christ (Ps 131.17)'." 
Tractatus in loannem 7.21 (CCSL 36.79); cf Theodoret of Cyr's comment on Ps 131.17 
(PG 80.1909C). 

* Super Cantica, Deb. 14: *'See the woman in the gospel who lost a drachma as she 
looks for it by lighting a lamp, and observe the similarity, so that you may see that the 
prophets and the Gospel are in agreement. The woman is the flesh of Christ which made 
the careful search after lighting the lamp of the Word." (CCSL 93.186). This seems to 
be based on Verecundus' fellow African Augustine's Tr. in Ioannem 7.21 (see note 41). 
"7 [n Poematum III (De sententia Dei).365-66, Avitus addresses Christ as ''You who find 
the drachma long hidden in the dust by lighting a lamp with the power of the Word." 
(Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctores antiquissimi 6.2.234). 

" (Cf. Gregory's radically different treatment of the lamp of Job 18.6 in Moralia 14.8.10 
(CCSL 143A.703). 

** Á"levertitur'" vs **emundat''; the Vulgate reading seems to be ''euerrit" corresponding 
to the Greek aapot (see R. Weber, B. Fischer et al, edd, Biblia Sacra iuxta Vulgatam Ver- 
sionem (3rd ed, Stuttgart 1983) 2.1638; P. Sabatier (Bibliorum Sacrorum latinae versiones 
antiquae seu Vetus Italica [Reims 1743-49; repr Turnhout, 1981] 3.333) reports the 
variants ''evertit," ''scopis mundabit," and '*'*mundat'' in various patristic quotations. 
" Cf. In librum I Regum 4.26 (CCSL 144.309): *'Perfection is signified by the number 
ten. Therefore, when the Lord wanted to show the losses suffered by the fall of our human 
nature by means of a clear comparison, He introduced the woman who lost one of the 
ten drachmas. This was to teach, by showing that it was the tenth that was lost, that the 
heavenly society, which endured in the number nine of the angels, is incomplete without 
the restoration of our nature."' 

" PL 76.1249; cf. the variant order in Moralia 32.48 (CCSL 143B.1666). 

'" CCSL 120.286-87. 

*?  R,. Grégoire, Homéliaires liturgiques médiévaux, analyse des manuscrits (Biblioteca 
degli "Studi Medievali' 12, Spoleto, 1980), 460. 

" See, e.g., Anonymus (780-85), Commentarium in Lucam (CCSL 108C.85); Hrabanus 
Maurus (d 856), Homiliae in evangelia et epistolas 95 (PL 110.327AD); Haimo of Auxerre 
(d c855), Homiliae de tempore 94 (PL 118.613-14); the Glossa ordinaria on Luke 15.8-10 
(Bibliorum sacrorum cum Glossa ordinaria... Lyons, 1589, 5.905-06); Ps-Hrabanus 
Maurus (s XII), Allegoriae in sacram scripturam (PL 112.906C). Of the texts cited by De 
Lubac (165), Ps-Hugh of St. Victor, Allegoriae in N.T. 4.21 (PL 175.820AB) follows 
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Gregory; Bruno of Segni, Commentarium in Lucam 2.35 (PL 165.413-14) follows the 
basic christological pattern in some details, but varies in other, as does Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, De gratia et libero arbitrio 10.32 (S. Bernardi opera Ill [Rome 1963)] 188). 

" CCSL 161A.188, No. 643; see note in CCSL 161B.306. 

* QCCSL 162A.608, No. 1481c. 

* QCCSL 1624.683, No. 1669c. 

* (CCSL 1624.613-14, No. 1495b. 

'*5 WW. von dem Steinen, ed, Notker der Dichter und seine geistige Welt (Bern 1948) II 94. 
'" AHMA 50.341, No. 264; see comments by J. Szóvérffy, Hymns of the Holy Cross: 
An Annotated Edition with Introduction (Medieval Classics: Texts and Studies 7, 
Brookline-Leyden 1976) 48; a late medieval sequence for the feast of the Inventio of the 
Cross, from a printed missal of 1500 for the Swedish diocese of Viborg (AHMA 54.1.201- 
02, No. 130) alludes to the Cross/lampstand motif in a final address to Christ: '*O Light 
of the lampstand, cause us to glory in the light of the heavenly lamp."' 

7 See CSEL 46.XVIII. 

" Seethe study of J. M. Peterson, *'Did Gregory the Great know Greek?'' in D. Baker, 
ed, The Orthodox Churches and the West ( 2 Studies in Church History 13, Oxford 1976) 
121-34. 
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Vigiliae Christianae 43 (1989), 188-190, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS AND TERTULLIAN 
BY 


GILLES QUISPEL 


In 1956 an Armenian gnomology entitled Definitions of Hermes 
Trismegistos was published for the first time.' This contained the 
following saying: 


Who knows himself, knows the all. 


A similar apopthegm was found in the Gospel of Thomas, written at 
Edessa about 140 A.D.; logion 67: 


Whoever knows the AIl, but fails (to know) himself lacks everything. 


In the Book of Thomas the Contender (138, 16-18), an encratitic writing 
written somewhat later in Edessa, a Saying can be found which is nearer 
to the above mentioned Hermetic definition: 


He who has not known himself, has known nothing, but he who has known 
himself, has at the same time already achieved knowledge about the Depth 
of the All. 


This proves that the Hermetic definition we quoted, certainly 
originating from Alexandria, was already known in Edessa at a very 
early date. And it seems probable that the whole Hermetic gnomology 
migrated from Edessa to neighbouring Armenia in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. More important is the insight that the Saying must be 
older than the Hermetic Poimandres.? The latter writing describes how 
Anthropos descends from above to create, but falls in love with lower 
nature and falls into matter. Nature brings forth the bodies after the 
shape (eidos) of Anthropos (17). 

Jewish images are combined with Platonic philosophy to tell this 
story. The Glory of God mentioned in Ezekiel 1, 26 (Septuagint: eidos 
anthropou) is used to express the Middle-Platonic concept, held by the 
Alexandrian Eudoros, that there is such a thing as the Idea of Man. But 
then, it is very Jewish and not Hellenic at all to find the image of God 
in a human body. 
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This whole story is an illustration of the Hermetic Definition which 
underlies a well-known passage in the Poimandres (18): 


Let the spiritual man know himself as being immortal and (then he may 
know) that eros is the cause of death and (he may know) all things. 


First was the Saying, then came the story. 

Another collection of Hermetic Sayings has been preserved by 
Johannes Stobaeus (fifth century, from Stobi in Macedonia; excerptum 
XI in Festugiére's edition). The nineteenth short sentence runs as 
follows: 


6 Ocóc &vaOóc, ó &vOpooc xaxóc. 


It could be that this lies behind a passage in Tertullian's writing about 
the testimony of the soul (2, 2). There he proclaims that the soul in its 
spontaneous utterances reveals an awareness that God is good and man 
is evil: 
De natura quoque dei quem praedicamus, nec te latet. '*Deus bonus"', 
**deus benefacit"" tua vox est. Plane adicis: *'sed homo malus..."' 


No parallel has been found up to now for this remarkable observa- 
tion. Some passages have been adduced from philosophers who declare 
that God is good, but that is not a spontaneous utterance of the com- 
mon people.* One would rather suppose that the rhetor Tertullian is 
twisting the popular exclamation: *'di boni"' to suit his purposes. 

Moreover passages from Alexander of Aphrodisias and Seneca have 
been quoted to the effect that man is evil.? But these are philosophical 
ideas, not sayings of the soul of the man in the street. And Tertullian 
maintains that this soul says: 

God is good, God's works are good works, man is evil. 

Could it be that Tertullian is referring to the Hermetic short sentence 
we quoted? He knew the opinion of Mercurius Aegyptius concerning 
the fate of the soul after death (De anima 33, 2).$ 

Why should he not have been familiar with the apophthegm **God is 
good, man is evil" or even with the whole gnomology quoted by 
Johannes Stobaeus? 
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NOTES 


' H. Manandyan, Banber Matenadarani 3, 1956, 287-314. J. P. Mahé, Hermés en 
Haute-Égypte II, Québec 1982, 355-405 (traduction et commentaire). 

? "The Gospel of Thomas revisited, in B. Barc, Colloque International sur les textes de 
Nag Hammadi, Québec 1981, 259-266. Gnosis, in M. J. Vermaseren, Die orientalischen 
Religionen im Rómerreich, Leiden 1981, 413-414. 

!— A. J. Festugiéere, Corpus Hermeticum III, Paris 1954, 53-60. 

* "W. A. J. C. Scholte, De Testimonio Animae, Amsterdam 1934, 60. 

*  Scholte quotes Alexander Aphrodisiatis, De fato 28. Seneca, De beneficiis 5. 17. 3; 7, 
27; De clementia 1. 6. 3; De ira 2, 28, 1; 3, 26, 4. J. H. Waszink, Über die Seele, Zürich 
und München 1980, 305, refers to Seneca, De ira 3, 26, 4: omnes mali sumus ... mali inter 
malos vivimus. 

* Quod et Mercurius Aegyptius novit, dicens animam digressam a corpore non refundi 
in animam universi, sed manere determinatam, uti rationem, inquit, patri reddat eorum 
quae in corpore gesserit (Waszink 47, 3). Cf. Adversus Valentinianos XV, 1: quod nec 
Mercurius ille Trismegistus, magister omnium physicorum, recogitavit. J.-C. Fredouille, 
dans son commentaire Paris 1981, II, 281:11 *^nombreuses allusions à Trismégiste dans 
le De anima: 2, 3; 15, 5; 28, 1; 33, 2". 
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Vigiliae Christianae 43 (1989), 191-208, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


REVIEWS 


Filone di Alessandria: la filosofia mosaica. La creazione del mondo 
secondo Mose, traduzione di Clara Kraus Reggiani. Le allegorie delle 
leggi, traduzione di Roberto Radice. Prefazione, apparati e commentari 
di Roberto Radice. Monografia introduttiva di Giovanni Reale e 
Roberto Radice (I classici del pensiero. Sezione I Filosofia classica e 
tardo-antica). Rusconi, Milan, 1987. cxlii -- 580 pp. Price L. 34,000. 


In Italy during the last twenty years there has been a remarkable surge 
of interest in the writings and thought of Philo of Alexandria. Indeed 
in the decade from 1977 to 1986 more studies touching on Philo were 
written in Italian (67) than in any other language except English (301) 
and French (89) (statistics based on Philo of Alexandria: an annotated 
bibliography 1937-1986, published by E. J. Brill in late 1988). Never- 
theless as yet there is no complete Italian translation of the works of 
Philo, such as exists in German, English, French and Spanish. In the 
series I classici del pensiero, published by Rusconi in Milan, an attempt 
is being made to fill this gap at least partially. The work under review 
is the fifth of a series of six. If the sixth is published later in 1988, as 
envisaged, the entire Allegorical Commentary (including the De opificio 
mundi) will have been translated. An oddity concerning the book under 
review is that it effectively replaces the first of the series, which had also 
presented a translation of the two treatises in question by G. Calvetti 
and R. Bigatti respectively. But the translation it contains takes up only 
a small part of the entire work. As the title no doubt is meant to 
indicate, the reader is offered a good deal more. 

In the first section of the work G. Reale and R. Radice offer a truly 
excellent general presentation of Philo's thought as located in the 19 
treatises of the Allegorical Commentary. Conscious of the severe meth- 
odological problems that have beset the study of Philo, they commence 
with a chapter outlining the hermeneutical models that can be followed 
in interpreting Philo. Their own approach is based on a conception of 
Philo as a 'filosofo asistematico': he is a *philosopher' because his sen- 
sibility, conceptuality and language are philosophical; he is 
*asystematic' because of his loyalty to the finality of the Mosaic text. 
On this basis Philo was able to develop new insights and concepts, but 
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not weld them into a systematically satisfying presentation. The authors 
nevertheless do all they can to produce a clear account of Philo's 
thought, concentrating on his doctrine of creation, theology and 
anthropology. Especially the fourth and fifth chapter on the conception 
of God are models of clarity. In the third chapter Reale reiterates his 
view, previously presented in Paradoxos politeia (Festschrift for G. Laz- 
zati, Milan 1979), that Philo is the first philosopher to present the doc- 
trine of creation in the radical sense of creatio ex nihilo. I continue to 
find the method here problematic, especially in the reading of passages 
from De Providentia (no account has been taken of the careful readings 
of Prov. 1.6-8 presented by M. Baltes and myself, both making 
reference to the original Armenian text). On this particular issue the two 
authors disagree, for Radice interprets the De opificio mundi primarily 
in relation to standard Greek cosmological ideas based largely on 
Plato's Timaeus. 

After brief notes on Philo's life and works and an extensive 
bibliography we come to the main part of the book. The translations of 
the two works in question are preceded by detailed analyses of their 
structure and content, which will be of great value to readers attempting 
to follow the thread of Philo's thought. The quality of the translations 
themselves I am not in a position to judge (that of Kraus Reggiani is a 
revised version of an earlier translation published in 1967). The com- 
mentary on the two treatises by Radice is a massive achievement, occu- 
pying more than 300 pages of densely printed text. It surely represents 
a landmark in Philonic studies, for the only previous commentary on 
Opif. was that of J. G. Müller in 1841, while on the Legum Allegoriae 
no commentary had ever been produced hitherto. The focal points of 
the commentary are primarily structural, i.e. explaining the train of 
thought with frequent reference to the exegetical context, and historical- 
philosophical, i.e. in relation to the Greek philosophical ideas that Philo 
uses and adapts. There are copious cross-references to parallel passages 
in other Philonic treatises, and the relevant secondary literature is 
exhaustively covered (no less might be expected from the Philo 
bibliographer par excellence (cf. VChr 39 (1985) 1881f.), but it is an 
impressive and highly useful performance all the same). Every reader of 
these two treatises will wish to benefit from the mass of pertinent mate- 
rial that Radice has assembled. The book concludes with two indices 
(biblical figures and places and their allegorical significance, biblical 
passages) and an extensive outline of the entire work's contents. 
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It might be argued that the presentation of this book, with its 
numerous bits and pieces, is somewhat untidy. But what the purchaser 
gets for his or her money is very impressive indeed (the price is only 
about $25 for a beautifully bound book of more than 700 pages). It 
would be a grave mistake to think that, because this book offers an 
Italian translation, it will be of value for the home market only. Every 
scholar interested in Philo will find much in it from which he or she can 
draw profit. At the same time may we express the hope that Italian 
Philonists, inspired by this success, will continue the good work and see 
to it that a// Philo's works are responsibly translated into their 
mellifluous language. 


NL-3762 VA Soest, Pelikaanweg 7 D. T. RUNIA 


Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt, Teil II, Principat, 
Band 25, 4 Teilbd. Religion. Vorkonstantinisches Christentum: Leben 
und Umwelt Jesu; Neues Testament [Kanonische Schriften und 
Apokryphen], Forts. Herausgegeben von W. Haase. Walter de Gruyter, 
Berlin-New York, 1987. Price DM 585. 


ANRW rolls on in its massive way, exciting admiration in the 
reviewer mixed with astonishment and a slight feeling of fatigue. This 
volume is the fourth in a series of five on the New Testament, covering 
the corpus of Pauline letters and the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is nearly 
a thousand pages, costs more than any scholar could ever afford, yet 
is presented as a Teilband! One might surmise that New Testament 
scholarship is reaching the point of complete saturation. W. Schenk's 
survey on the letter to Philemon lists 304 scholarly items of relevance 
to the study of a document that contains only 335 words. Yet in his 
»Paulusforschung seit 1945« H. Hübner bemoans the fact that since his 
report was written circa 1980 such important developments have taken 
place in the interpretation of Paul that he would have to modify his 
survey in order to make it up-to-date! (Indeed many contributions give 
the impression of having been written at least a decade ago.) The New 
Testament scholars have so much to talk about that they stray very little 
outside the narrow confines of the Canon. Patristic scholars will find 
the volume useful above all for the excellent orientation it offers in re- 
cent scholarship on writings that occupied so important a place in the 
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mental world of the Church Fathers. The three articles on the enigmatic 
Epistle to the Hebrews necessarily display a broader orientation, in- 
cluding excursus to Rome, Alexandrian Judaism and Qumran. These 
will perhaps be of greatest intrinsic interest to readers of this journal. 


3762 V A Soest, Pelikaanweg 7 D. T. RUNIA 


BASILI Regula a Rufino Latine uersa, quam edidit curauit Klaus Zel- 
zer (C.S.E.L. vol. LXXXVI). Vindobonae, Hoelder-Pichler-Tempsky, 
1986. XXXII 4 330 p. 


Mis à part les Moralia, recueil de 80 préceptes tirés du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, cité environ 1 500 fois, les Ascetica de Basile de Césarée (T 379) 
nous sont parvenus sous deux formes successives: le Petit Ascéticon, 
recueil de 203 /nterrogationes, conservé seulement en deux traductions, 
latine et syriaque, et le Grand Ascéticon, comprenant 55 'Grandes' et 
313 *Petites' Reégles, selon le texte grec recu dont la transmission com- 
plexe a été magistralement étudiée en 1953 par le regretté dom J. 
Gribomont. 

La présente édition critique (cf. Clavis Patrum Graecorum, t. II, n? 
2876 et 2878) est celle de la traduction latine du Petit Ascéticon que réa- 
lisa Rufin d'Aquilée, à son retour d'Orient, vers 396, à l'instigation 
d'Ursace, un abbé peu connu de l'Italie méridionale. Alors que la 
Regula Basilii etait éditée dés 1500, il se trouve que, malheureusement, 
Migne (PL 103, c.483-554) a reproduit l'édition (Rome 1661, repr. 
Augsbourg 1739) du Codex Regularum de Benoit d'Aniane, due à L. 
Holste, à partir d'une copie (1643) d'un manuscrit de Cologne (1467). 
C'est dire que l'édition de K. Zelzer périme totalement celles qui l'ont 
précédée. 

Celle-ci est en effet fondée sur 14 manuscrits antérieurs à l'an 1000, 
dont deux du VlIe s., le Sessorianus 55 (S) et le Parisiensis lat. 12634, 
la Régle d'Eugippe contenue dans ce dernier, fournissant de larges 
extraits de la Regula Basili. Les mss. S et C (de Corbie, s. VII ex./VIII 
in., aujourd'hui à Léningrad) fournissent au texte sa base la plus süre. 
Transmise le plus souvent en tant que telle, la Regu/a Basili nous est par- 
venue aussi à travers le Codex et la Concordia regularum de Benoit 
d'Aniane (t 821) dont K. Zelzer a collationné deux témoins. Ceux-ci 
offrent un texte proche de la famille hispanique (Prolegomena, p. XI), 
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avec cependant des lecons de la famille lérinienne, représentée par trois 
manuscrits. 

La Regula Basili semble bien avoir été en faveur dans cette importante 
abbaye insulaire. Par leur rayonnement vers le nord, le long de la vallée 
du RhOne, et de là vers le Jura, les vallées de la Loire, de la Seine et de 
la Moselle, (comme l'a montré F. Prinz en 1965) les monastéres de 
Lérins et de Marseille ont, dans le territoire gallo-franc et de là dans les 
pays germaniques, servi de relais dans la transmission de la forme latine 
du texte, qui, sans eux, aurait «peut-étre complétement disparu en Italie 
dans les turbulences des grandes invasions» (K. Zelzer, *L'histoire du 
texte des Régles de s. Basile et de s. Benoit à la lumiere de la tradition 
gallo-franque', Regulae Benedicti Studia, Annuarium Internationale, 
13, St. Ottilien 1985, p. 87). 

De cette diffusion en France, la liste des témoins conservés (p. 
XXVIII-XXIX) fournit la preuve: sur 65 manuscrits du VIe au XVe s., 
prés de la moitié y sont conservés, sans compter certains codices étran- 
gers, qui proviennent de notre pays comme le ms. C cité supra. Par rap- 
port à la liste dressée en 1953 par dom Gribomont (attention au 
changement de sigles), nous n'avons noté — sauf erreur — qu'une addi- 
tion (Tarragone 69, s.IX), ce qui étonne un peu, étant donné le grand 
nombre de catalogues parus depuis trente ans. Parmi tous ces témoins, 
le titre de Regula Basili est-il le plus plus fréquent et le plus assuré? 
L'éditeur ne le dit pas. Or la Doctrina ad monachos (ms. M) a également 
désigné d'autres écrits placés sous le patronage de l'évéque de Césarée. 

Méme si le texte de Migne se trouve dorénavant totalement surpassé, 
on regrettera que l'éditeur n'en ait pas fait figurer la pagination dans 
la marge. Par contre, il a introduit d'utiles subdivisions. Il est dommage 
aussi que les richesses de Prolegomena si concis (une vingtaine de pages) 
échappent aux lecteurs qui ne pourront se reporter aux articles anté- 
rieurs, diffiles d'accés, dans lesquels K. Zelzer retrace plus en détail 
l'histoire de la transmission manuscrite. Pour l'histoire des éditions, le 
lecteur doit retourner à la thése de J. Gribomont (Histoire du texte des 
Ascétiques (...), Louvain 1953). 

En outre, la table des capitula (p. 222-230), d'apres les mss G, L, W, 
fait apparaitre 204 chapitres au lieu de 203 et la raison n'en apparait pas 
clairement (dédoublement du c. 104 ?). En revanche, la concordance 
entre les 7Interrogationes latines et les Erótéseis grecques, dans leurs 
recensions «Vulgate» et «Studite» (table p. XXX-XXXII, reprise dans 
l'un des apparats) permettra de fructueuses comparaisons. 
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Enfin, l'utilisateur de cette édition ne saurait imaginer la multitude 
d'extraits, parfois trés étendus et fort anciens, que les copistes ont faits 
de la Regula Basili. En téte des auteurs grecs cités par les canonistes 
occidentaux, comme l'a rappelé récemment R. E. Reynolds, Basile de 
Césarée est sans doute également, gráce à la traduction de Rufin, le Pére 
d'Orient le plus souvent recopié. 

Le repérage et l'identification de ces extraits constituent un vaste 
champ d'investigation que facilitera grandement un index verborum 
exhaustif (composé sur ordinateur par J. Divjak, p. 240-330). Aussi 
tous les latinistes et les historiens du monachisme sauront-ils gré à K. 
Zelzer non seulement de leur avoir procuré un texte entierement rajeuni, 
mais encore de les inviter ainsi à aborder d'une maniére nouvelle la 
transmission de la spiritualité basilienne à l'Occident médiéval. 


7 Avenue Aumont, 60500 Chantilly BENOIT GAIN 


Matthias Lipinski, Konkordanz zu den Thomasakten, Athenáum 
Monographien: Theologie. Bonner Biblische Beitráge, Band 67. Athe- 
náàum Verlag GmbH, Frankfurt am Main, 1988. DM 128. XIII and 605 
pages. 


Computers are common property within the field of philology, but 
their possibilities are limited. They are still especially suited for making 
concordances to ancient texts. The present author arrived at his subject 
in the following way: **Die Wahl des Textes fiel auf die Thomasakten, 
weil einmal zu kleineren guterhaltenen apokryphen Texten schon 
Konkordanzen existieren und zum anderen der Index, den Lipsius- 
Bonnet in den Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha bieten (S. 308ff), bei 
weitem nicht genügt und für die Interpretation des Textes nur wenig In- 
formation liefert''. This lack of information is adequately given in this 
work. We find the various words in their context, a summary of articles, 
personal pronouns and the like, an alphabetical list of words and a 
**Hàufigkeitsliste'". The text on which the concordance is based, is that 
of Lipsius-Bonnet of 1903. Because of the widely different textual tradi- 
tions it was sometimes necessary to print up to four versions of the text. 
These various versions have been incorporated into the concordance. 
Lipsius-Bonnet's text is given in full but without the critical apparatus. 
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As long as we are waiting for a better text than that of Lipsius-Bonnet 
this work is a useful and indispensable tool. 


975] NG Haren, Dilgtweg 182 A.F.J. KLUN 


Vera Paronetto, Augustinus. Botschaft eines Lebens. Aus dem 
Italienischen | übersetzt von A. Hartmann O.S.A. Würzburg, 
Augustinus-Verlag, 1986. 251 S. 


Dieses Buch hat das Augustinus-Institut zu Würzburg vorgelegt als 
deutscher Beitrag zum Jubiláum der Bekehrung des Kirchenvaters. Die 
italienische Autorin ist der Meinung, dass Augustins Erfahrungen den 
Menschen unserer Zeit etwas wichtiges übermitteln kónnten. Sie hat 
diese Biographie von einem strikt orhodox-katholischen Standpunkt 
geschrieben. Das ist selbstverstándlich in gleichem Masse gestattet als 
irgendwelche Überzeugung oder Gesichtspunkt. Ich teile das nur mit, 
um begreiflich zu machen, dass hier anders geurteilt wird über zum 
Beispiel den Manicháismus oder den Donatismus als in Studien, die 
gróssere Sympathie zeigen für diese geschichtlichen 'Verlierer'; *'*ein 
unerbittlicher Kampf gegen Zweideutigkeiten und absichtliche Falsch- 
meldungen'' (182): dieses Zitat fasst die Ansichte der Autorin über 
Augustins polemische Aktivitáten gut zusammen. Ihre wissenschaftliche 
Integritát steht ausser jedem Zweifel und deshalb wird der Leser dieses 
instruktiven Buches mit in den Kauf nehmen, dass hie und da der Ton 
einigermassen der Hagiographie zu náhern scheint. Man soll aber nicht 
vergessen, dass P. dem Leben Augustins eine Botschaft entnehmen will. 
Ihre Biographie hat somit auch ein protreptisches Ziel, was natürlich 
seine Konsequenz für den Text hat. Sie lásst Augustin oft selbst zu Wort 
kommen und bei der Übersetzung dieser Belegstellen ins Deutsche hat 
Pater Hartmann im allgemeinen den lateinischen Urtext benutzt. All 
dieses ist in ganz verantwortlicher Weise getan; nur móchte ich ein 
leichtes Bedenken àussern gegen das Lósen eines Zitats aus dem 
Kontext, was ab und zu der Fall ist: sermo 123.3.3 hat wirklich nichts 
mit Paulus zu tun, wie auf S.77 suggeriert wird, De doctrina christiana 
4.105 handelt über ein anderes Problem als auf S.93 besprochen wird. 

Ich hoffe, dass dieses lesenswerte Buch manche Leser inspirieren 
wird. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BokErT 
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A. Quacquarelli, Reazione pagana e trasformazione della cultura 
(fine IV secolo d.C.) (Quaderni di *Vetera Christianorum' 19). Bari, 
Edipuglia, 1986. 248 p. 


Nouam Christiani nominis pacem intulit barbarae nationi: thus 
bishop Vigilius of Trent about Sisinnius, one of the martyrs of the Val 
di Non, at the beginning of the report in the first of his two letters (PL 
13, 550D). Near the end of the fourth century large areas of North Italy 
had not been christianized yet. This part of the empire was not a curious 
exception. Paganism was still a strong force and not only in the coun- 
tryside. According to Prof. Quacquarelli in the first chapter of the book 
under review the pagan reaction in the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury, which could entail violent hatred and contempt of Christianity, 
deserves to be studied much more thoroughly than has been done until 
now. The author is a renowned Italian patristic scholar, whose many 
books and articles have perhaps met with less response outside Italy 
than they deserve. 

The present book, which has the character of a collection of various 
studies, deals with many themes touched upon in Q.'s earlier work, as 
the importance of the fnumerologia cristiana' (83), the connections 
between *iconografia' and literature (and, for that matter, Christian 
life), Scripture as *materia d'inventio' for poetry (164). There is a lot to 
be learned from Q.'s expositions about these and other subjects, but the 
reader experiences some difficulty in perceiving the connection between 
the various chapters, especially the relation between the first chapter, 
which was referred to above, and the rest of the book. Q. himself admits 
the last-mentioned flaw at the start of his epilogue (213). The absence 
of a clearly structured cohesion does not, however, entail a lack of 
leading thoughts. On the contrary, Q.'s firm conviction that the dif- 
ferent orientation of the Christians completely transformed Greco- 
Roman culture and literature during the course of the fourth century 
looms large on many pages. He also strongly believes in the cohesion 
of life and faith within the Christian community and in the unity of laity 
and clerus: *'Il popolo costituito dai fedeli formava un tutt? uno con il 
sacerdozio ministeriale" (110). In these and similar passages the 
author's enthusiasm for the accomplishments of fourth century Chris- 
tianity shows the slight tendency to overshadow his great scholarly com- 
petence, resulting in a certain scepticism with the reader, but on the 
other hand also enhancing the personal character of this book. There 
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are some curious idiosyncrasies to be noted. In spite of recent studies 
Q. seems to date Macrobius! oeuvre at the end of the fourth century 
(29), he ascribes Hebrews to St. Paul (143) and in general he seems 
unaware of the strong arguments for the (Neo)Platonic origin of the 
system of the seven artes liberales (cf. I. Hadot, Arts libéraux et 
philosophie dans la pensée antique, Paris 1984). 

As may have become clear, this is not an easy book, with some con- 
troversial aspects, too, but the devotion and the learning of the author, 
who broaches subjects not among the usual concerns of many scholars, 
make it worthwhile to study it. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BOoEFT 


Palladios. Dialogue sur la Vie de Jean Chrysostome. I. Introduction, 
texte critique, traduction et notes par Anne-Marie Malingrey avec la col- 
laboration de Philippe Leclercq; II. Histoire du texte, index et appen- 
dices par Anne-Marie Malingrey (Sources Chrétiennes 341, 342). Paris, 
Les Éditions du Cerf, 1988. 464, 248 p. 332, 218 F. 


En 1928, P. R. Coleman-Norton a fait une édition critique du texte 
du Dialogue de Palladios avec une introduction qui est une excellente 
vue d'ensemble des problémes concernant l'identité de Palladios, les 
rapports du Dialogue avec l'Histoire Lausiaque et la valeur du 
témoignage de l'auteur sur Jean Chrysostome. Dans cette édition, A.- 
M. Malingrey a réussi à améliorer le texte en se servant en plus de l'uni- 
que manuscrit (Laur. IX 14) utilisé jusqu'ici par les éditeurs, de 
l'Athous Lavra V 60. Elle s'est limitée à ne mentionner que les différents 
passages de la Vie de saint Jean Chrysostome par Georges d' Alexandrie 
qui peuvent étre à bon droit rapprochés du Dialogue. De plus, elle a 
fourni en appendice une édition critique de la 7€ Lettre de Jean à Inno- 
cent (— le chapitre II du Dialogue). 

C'est à juste titre que l'auteur, qui dispose d'un deuxiéme manuscrit, 
n'adopte pas, dans un certain nombre de cas, les modifications que 
Coleman-Norton avait apportées aux lecons du manuscrit de la Lauren- 
tiana: p. ex. V 68 fvxxóce («était hostile») au lieu de 7vctoxóxe («faisait 
ombre») chez Coleman-Norton; XVI 109 oxópta (avec un appel à Plutar- 
que, Quaest. Rom. 103) au lieu de oxoópta. Gráce à ces corrections, le 
texte dont nous disposons maintenant se trouve amélioré. 
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La traduction a été fait avec beaucoup de soin. Peut-étre on pourrait 
proposer une petite modification dans la traduction de Photius, Act. 
Syn. ad Quercum 31 (tome II 107): "Ox uóvoc &o0(e. &oc toc (ov 
KuoxAcnov Biov (Malingrey: «Il mange seul et avec gloutonnerie, menant 
une vie de Cyclope»). La réminiscence biblique, mentionnée d'ailleurs 
(Luc. 15,13 &&v &coox), rend vraisemblable qu'il vaut mieux joindre 
&cctoc à Cv: «Il mange seul et vit en débauche à la maniére des 
Cyclopes» (à comparer aussi Dial. XII ?jo0tv uóvoc). Quant à la traduc- 
tion de XVI 32-3 «la conduite qu'il adoptait n'était pas conforme à sa 
charge» (xàv uévtot xpóvcov &XAóxptov x0 TDoc oépov) je préférerais: «con- 
forme à son áge». 

Le lecteur trouvera beaucoup d'annotations utiles qui éclaircissent 
aussi bien les personnages et les faits historiques que les significations 
particuliéres de certains mots du grec tardif. Il y a cependant une petite 
remarque à faire: dans une note sur IX 121-4 (xà yàp óvóuaca xata. tfj 
&vc) Afjfecog ór&pyet, énei o00£v npso(jótepov ÜcobD, o00& Éxtoxonctepov, Ütóc 
Y&p émioxonov T, Üccpuevóc &oxt xà xávta) l'auteur parle du jeu de mots 
&n(oxonoc — &ntoxontiv sans attirer l'attention sur l'étymologie bien con- 
nue 0eóc — 60eao0o. qui est en jeu aussi. 

Il faut apporter une correction dans le texte grec qui est cité dans tome 
I, p. 206! (- Greg. de Naz., Or. 42,9): &AXouc (sc. &YvéAouc) &AAmc 
npoot&ttetw éxxAmno(ag (traduction de A.-M. Malingrey: «que les uns ont 
la garde d'une église, les autres d'une autre»). Au lieu du verbe 
npoot&ttew («commander») qui ne régit pas le génitif, il faut lire nxpo- 
oxatetv (xtvoc: «étre à la téte de»). 

A la méme page (Dial. X 49), nous trouvons une réminiscence bibli- 
que qui a échappé à l'éditeur, mais qui rend nécessaire une modification 
de sa traduction. Quand Jean Chrysostome se prépare à quitter son 
église, aprés sa déposition, il prend congé des évéques en disant à ceux 
qui sont à l'intérieur du sanctuaire: Meívaxe «éco c9e, tva. eA cv uuoxpóv 
&veOc (traduction de Malingrey: «Restez ici un moment pour qu' à mon 
départ j'aie un peu de répit»). Il est question ici d'une allusion à Mt. 
26, 38-9 — Marc. 14, 34-5: Miívasxe 0e ... xai nposÀOcv uixpóv, ce qui 
ameéne à la conclusion que dans Dia/. X 49 uxpóv est le complément de 
&nxeADov et non pas de àve06: «Restez ici entre temps pour que, m' éloig- 
nant un peu, je me console.» La fonction de l'allusion est claire: en évo- 
quant les paroles que le Christ a prononcées au jardin des Oliviers, peu 
avant sa passion et sa mort, Jean souligne que pour lui aussi un temps 
douloureux s'annonce. 
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Le paralléle entre la souffrance de Jean et la passion du Christ est mis 
en relief par d'autre allusions (X 25 'Eri c xegaATjv fjv f| 'Im&vvou 
xaÜatpsow, cf. Mt. 27,25; X 26-7 M xo(vuv osíon évóc &vÜpconou, &ostófioac 
x&vcov Tuv, cf. Jean 11,50 et 18,14). Il y a peut-étre aussi une allusion 
biblique dans IV 169 Nàv Ervov caqóg o9 (cf. Act. Ap. 12,11 Nóv oto« 
&AnBoc óc). 

En résumé, on peut dire que cette édition bien soignée du Dialogue 
avec les Appendices par Anne-Marie Malingrey met à notre disposition 
un texte important avec une traduction claire et bien lisible et avec des 
annotations bien documentées. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


Walter Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wórterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments und der frühchristlichen Literatur; 6., vóllig neu 
bearbeitete Auflage im Institut für neutestamentliche  Textfor- 
schung/Münster unter besonderer Mitwirkung von Viktor Reichmann 
herausgegeben von Kurt Aland und Barbara Aland. Berlin-New York, 
Walter de Gruyter, 1988. 1796 Sp. DM 128,— 


Bauers Wórterbuch ist ein Begriff. Zu Lebzeiten des Verfassers 
erschienen fünf Auflagen, die letzte, eine stark erweiterte, im Jahre 
1958. Sie wurde auch ins Englisch übersetzt (Arndt-Gingrich). 

Diese 6. Auflage ist zunáchst insofern vóllig neu, als vom Bleisatz auf 
moderne Herstellungsmethoden übergegangen wurde. Man hat dieses 
Verfahren angewandt, um die Ordnung des Materials zu verbessern. 
Durch vermehrte Gliederung der Einzelartikel und unterschiedliche 
Druckauszeichnungen ist die Unübersichtlichkeit, die den frühen 
Drucken anhaftete, überwunden worden. 

Im Titel wird nicht mehr von »und der übrigen urchristlichen Litera- 
tur« sondern von »und der frühchristlichen Literatur« gesprochen. Die 
Herausgeber meinten, dass ein Worterbuch, das den vollstándigen 
Wortschatz der Apostolischen Váter und der frühen neutestamentlichen 
Apokryphen verzeichnet, nicht unter »urchristliche Literatur« zu subsu- 
mieren sei. Obwohl man sich fragen kann, ob »frühchristliche Litera- 
tur« nicht eine zu breite Andeutung für diese Bereiche ist (auch wenn 
Kirchenváter der Frühzeit háufiger als bisher eingearbeitet wurden), 
kann man jedenfalls feststellen, dass auch hier viel neues Material hin- 
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zugekommen ist. Vielsagend sind die Erweiterungen die man in den 
Listen von Abkürzungen vorn im Buch findet. In den Titeln dieser 
Listen werden neben dem Neuen Testament auch die Apostolischen 
Váter, und neben dem Alten Testament die intertestamentarische Lite- 
ratur erwáàhnt. Nach Angabe der Herausgeber sind mehr als 250 neue 
Artikel aufgenommen worden. Der Text des Neuen Testaments, der die- 
sem Wórterbuch zugrunde liegt, ist der der 26. Auflage des Novum 
Testamentum Graece von Nestle-Aland, mit der die dritte Ausgabe des 
Greek New Testament übereinstimmt. 

Gegenüber der Erweiterung des Materials steht eine Beschránkung 
der Literaturangaben. Man gibt in allgemeinen nur Verweise auf Werke 
in denen man die Angaben finden kann. So ist der Umfang des Ganzen 
ungefáhr gleich geblieben. 

Die Verfertigung von Dingen wie Wóorterbüchern ist Mónchsarbeit. 
Die Herausgeber (zusammen mit ihren Mitarbeitern) verdienen unsere 
Dankbarkeit und Glückwünsche. Der neue »Bauer« ist ein vorzügliches 
Buch. 

Am Ende des Vorworts laden die Herausgeber zu Verbesserungsvor- 
schlágen ein. Für Kritik auf grund des Gebrauchs ist die Zeit noch zu 
kurz, beim Durchblattern fiel folgendes auf: unter dem Stichwort xap- 
zepéo wird Hebr. 2, 11, 27 (xóv &ópaxov «c ópiv éxapxépnoev) erórtert. 
Zunáchst gibt man die Übersetzung: »den Unsichtbaren vor Augen, 
gleich als sáhe er ihn wirklich, hielt er aus.« Und dann geht der Text so 
weiter: »Das zutreffende Verstándnis muss gewiss von der Tatsache aus- 
gehen, dass das Partizip bei xapcepetv nicht einen begleitenden Umstand 
angibt, sondern das, worin jemand ausdauert oder beharrlich ist«. 
Dann folgen eine Zahl bon Beispielen wie »&xoócv xapc. — dauernd 
anhóren«, und die Schlussfolgerung lautet: *'Also Hb 11, 27 die Furcht- 
losigkeit begründend: »den Unsichtbaren hatte er gleichsam dauernd 
(nàml. im Glauben) vor Augen«'. Diese als Verbesserung der ursprüngli- 
chen Übersetzung gemeinte Hinzufügung, die auch schon in der 5. Auf- 
lage gemacht wurde, ist m.E. unthaltbar. Entscheidend ist hier die Par- 
tikel oc, die dann auch, in keiner der sogenannten Belegstellen 
vorkommt. Die Übersetzung scheint zu suggerieren, dass ex zu ópóv und 
éxapxéproev gehórt (»hatte er gleichsam dauernd vor Augen«). Anderer- 
seits scheint die Hinzufügung (»náml. im Glauben«) anzudeuten, dass 
cx; 696v bezeichnen soll, dass es sich hier um ein Sehen im uneigentlichen 
Sinne handelt. M.E. ist die Sache jedoch ganz klar und handelt es sich 
hier einfach um ein subjektives ox »er hielt durch, da er (seiner Meinung 
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nach) den Unsichtbaren sah«. Das Sehen des Unsichtbaren gab ihm 
Kraft. (Für den absoluten Gebrauch von xagzeoetv vgl. Eccli. 2, 2; 12, 
15; Is. 42, 14; II Macc. 7, 17). 

Aufgrund dieser Interpretation des c ópov kam die Frage auf, wie die 
Partikel oc erórtert wurde. Beim Durchsehen dieses Artikels fiel auf, 
dass unter IIIlb zwar über «c mit Partizip, das den Grund für eine 
Handlungsweise angibt, gesprochen wird (also vom oc des objektiven 
Grundes), unter III, 2 jedoch, wo von der »nur in der Einbildung oder 
Behauptung bestehende Eigenschaft« die Rede ist, die Erwáhnung des 
Partizips fehlt (obwohl die Beispiele alle Partizipialkonstruktionen 
sind). M.E. lásst die Ordnung und Beschreibung des Materials hier noch 
etwas zu wünschen übrig. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Gilles Dorival, Marguerite Harl, Olivier Munnich, La Bible grecque 
des Septante. Du judaisme hellénistique au christianisme ancien (''Ini- 
tions au christianisme ancien"). Éditions du Cerf/Éditions du 
C.N.R.S., 1988. 368 pp. 


Apres avoir publié, en 1986, le premier volume d'une traduction fran- 
caise annotée de la Septante (La Bible d'Alexandrie, Vol. I La Genése) 
Mme Harl, en collaboration avec deux autres hellénistes, met à la dispo- 
sition du monde savant un premier manuel de langue francaise consacré 
à cette premiere traduction de la Bible hébraique. Cet instrument de tra- 
vail se présente comme une introduction générale à la Septante, dans 
laquelle les résultats des recherches concernant ce texte célébre sont 
résumés. 

Dans la premiére partie M. Dorival étudie l'histoire de la Septante 
dans le judaisme antique, ses origines et son achévement, la faveur et 
le rejet qu'elle a éprouvés dans le monde juif. 

La deuxiéme partie est consacrée au texte de la Septante. Les diver- 
gences qui existent entre la Septante et le texte massorétique ainsi que 
la langue de la Septante sont discutées (Mme Harl). 

Dans la troisiéme partie la réception de la Septante dans le monde 
chrétien est traitée. Elle contient les chapitres suivants: La Septante aux 
abords de l'ére chrétienne; sa place dans le Nouveau Testament (Mme 
Harl); la Septante chez les Péres grecs et dans la vie des chrétiens (Mme 
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Harl); La Septante dans le monde chrétien; Canon et versions (M. Dori- 
val). Chaque chapitre est divisé en des paragraphes brefs, bien formulés 
et contient la bibliographie pertinente (lire p. 314, 1.9 VC 37 au lieu de 
VC 4). 

Dans un Avant-propos Mme Harl esquisse d'une facon trés claire 
l'histoire de l'appréciation de la Septante. Tout le livre témoigne d'une 
connaissance approfondie de tous les problémes concernant ce livre 
«d'une importance capitale à la fois pour l'histoire du judaisme hellénis- 
tique et la compréhension des origines chrétiennes» (cf. p. 7). Il faut 
remercier les auteurs d'avoir publié ce manuel vraiment excellent. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


E. P. Meijering, F. C. Baur als Patristiker. Die Bedeutung seiner 
Geschichtsphilosophie und Quellenforschung. Amsterdam, J. C. Gie- 
ben, 1986. 184 S, 60 guilders. 


Ferdinand Christian Baur (1792-1860) ist der erste gewesen, der eine 
einheitliche Gesamtauffassung der Dogmengeschichte zu geben versucht 
hat. Diese Dogmengeschichte modellierte er anhand der Hegelschen 
Religionsphilosophie. Der Hegelsche Dreitakt des Denkens an sich, des 
sich unterscheidenden und sich wieder mit sich vereinigenden Denkens 
ist in Baurs Darlegungen augenscheinlich (vgl. S. 26). In der Geschichte 
des christlichen Denkens zeigt sich ein Teil des Lebensprozesses Gottes. 
Von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus liest Baur die Schriften der Kirchenvá- 
ter. Für die Leser dieser Zeitschrift sind die diesbezüglichen Abschnitte 
dieses Buches besonders interessant. 

Der Verf. beschránkt sich jedoch nicht auf Baur, sondern stellt ihm 
auch den von Ritschl beeinflussten Dogmenhistoriker Adolf von Har- 
nack gegenüber, dessen Werk Baur in den Hintergrund gedrángt hat. 
(Im Jahr 1985 veróffentlichte der Verf. schon eine sehr aufschlussreiche 
Studie: Die Hellenisierung des Christentums im Urteil Adolf von Har- 
nacks (Verhandelingen der Kon.Ned.Akad.v.Wetensch., afd. Letter- 
kunde, N.R., dl. 128. Amsterdam/Oxford/New York, North-Holl. 
Pub. Co., 1985)). 

In einem letzten Kapitel versucht der Verf. zu zeigen »in welchem 
Masse die heutige Forschung auf wichtigen Teilgebieten der Forschung 
auf Baur fusst« (S. 120). 
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Die Probleme der Dogmengeschichte, der patristischen und der heuti- 
gen Theologie sind dem Verf. sehr vertraut. Er hat eine ausserordentli- 
che Begabung mit den Autoren, mit denen er sich befasst, mitzudenken, 
ihnen kritische Fragen zu stellen, und das alles für den Leser in klare 
Worte zu fassen. Sowohl für Patristiker als auch für moderne Theolo- 
gen ist dies ein faszinierendes Buch. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. vAN Winden 


E. P. Meijering, Augustine: De Fide et Symbolo. Introduction, 
Translation, Commentary. Amsterdam, J. C. Gieben, 1987, 60 
guilders. 


*Reading the De fide et symbolo one sees the still fairly young 
presbyter before the bishops: it is obviously his intention to show his 
learned orthodoxy. He has read his sources, the ecclesiastical writers, 
with great authority, and he can reproduce their arguments in his 
defence of the Christian faith against the attacks made by the heretics, 
especially the Manichaeans. As such, the De fide et symbolo is a tradi- 
tional piece of writing, not only because the traditional Symbol is 
explained, but also because it is explained with largely common 
arguments.—Nevertheless, the Augustinian flavour is apparent every- 
where" (p. 161). With these words the author begins his conclusive 
chapter after giving a fine interpretation of the explanation of the sym- 
bol by the young Augustine. The method of treatment is the same as in 
other works of the author, for instance his commentary on the 11th 
book of the Confessions (Augustin über Schópfung, Ewigkeit und Zeit, 
Leiden 1979). After an introduction on the chapter concerned, every 
sentence is taken apart, a translation is given together with a commen- 
tary with many quotations from other works of Augustine and from 
earlier authors, and with references to secondary literature. (In this case 
the book contains the Latin text, too.) The book testifies to the author's 
great knowledge of the history of Christian thought and of Augustine's 
place in it. 

In the Introduction the author deals with the question, as to which 
Creed was the background of the De fide et symbolo: the Vetus 
Romanum, the Confession of Milan, or the North African Creed? **On 
balance this seems to be the Vetus Romanum" , he concludes (p. 11). 
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This introduction asks for some comments. On p. 9 the author sums up 
the quotations of the symbol given in another work of Augustine, viz. 
Sermo 213; here the author quotes: (213, 4, 4 ... inde venturus est 
iudicare vivos et mortuos"! (1.16), while the text of Augustine has: inde 
venturus iudicaturus vivos et mortuos (which text is in fact found in 213, 
5, 5, not in 213, 4, 4; moreover, the author suggests that the articles of 
faith mentioned in 213, 4, 4 form one continuous text, which is not true. 
One should read: '/213, 44: Tertia ... die resurrexit a mortuis ... Ascen- 
dit in caelum ... Sedet ad dexteram Patris ... 213, 5, 5: Inde venturus 
iudicaturus vivos et mortuos"). In his comment (p. 9 l. 21 ff.) the 
author rightly states that Augustine writes inde venturus iudicaturus. 

Somewhat further on, in the discussion on the Creed which must be 
behind the De fide et symbolo he quotes 8, 15: **Credimus etiam inde 
venturum convenientissimo tempore et iudicaturum vivos et mortuos"' 
and states: */behind this lies: inde venturus et iudicaturus vivos et mor- 
tuos''. He is aware of the fact that this juxtaposition of the coming and 
the judgment could be caused by the insertion of '(convenientissimo 
tempore" (see p. 11, l. 35) but takes it up in his reconstruction of the 
Creed behind the De fide et symbolo (p. 11, 1l. 5). Although I agree with 
the author that in this matter nothing can be said with absolute cer- 
tainty, I would prefer to take the following position: if iudicaturus has 
to be assumed as part of a Creed, it should be put in supposition, as is 
found in Sermo 213, 5, 5: inde venturus iudicaturus, which is in fact the 
exact equivalent of inde venturus est iudicare. However, one may even 
surmise that the formula inde venturus iudicaturus also did not belong 
to any Creed but is one of the cases in which Augustine did not repro- 
duce the symbol in its exact wording. In the first paragraph of his Intro- 
duction the author refers to a text in which Augustine tells us that he 
did so sometimes. One should not forget that the three Creeds men- 
tioned above all have the formula: inde venturus est iudicare. In the 
meantime, the answer given to the question of the Creed behind the De 
fide et symbolo does not affect its interpretation, which is, as was said 
above, of high quality. 
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Text and Testimony. Essays on New Testament and Apocryphal 
Literature in Honour of A. F. J. Klijn, edited by T. Baarda, A. 
Hilhorst, G. P. Luttikhuizen, A. S. van der Woude. Kampen, Kok 
1985. 75 Gld. 


K. Aland, Noch einmal: der ROTAS/SATOR-Rebus (9-23); T. Baarda, *She recognized 
Him'. Concerning the Origin of a peculiar Textual Variation in John 20, 16 Sys (24-38); 
J. Neville Birdsall, The Georgian versions of the Acts of the Apostles (39-45); G. 
Bouwman, Der Anfang der Apostelgeschichte und der *westliche' Text (46-55); R. van den 
Broek, Der Brief des Jakobus an Quadratus und das Problem der judenchristlichen 
Bischófe von Jerusalem (Eusebius, HE IV, 5, 1-3) (56-65); J. H. Charlesworth, Biblical 
Interpretation: The Crucible of the Pseudepigrapha (66-78); L. Cirillo, Le baptéme, 
reméde à la concupiscence, selon la catéchése ps.-clémentine de Pierre: Hom. XI 26 (Réc. 
VI 9; IX 7) (79-90); H. J. W. Drijvers-G. J. Reinink, Taufe und Licht. Tatian, 
Ebionáerevangelium und Thomasakten (91-110); F. García Martínez, Les limites de la 
communauté: pureté et impureté à Qumrán et dans le Nouveau Testament (111-122); A. 
Hilhorst, Biblical Metaphors Taken Literally (123-131); B. M. F. van Iersel, He will bap- 
tize you with Holy Spirit (Mark 1, 8), (132-141); M. de Jonge, Jesus' death for others and 
the death of the Maccabean martyrs (142-151); G. P. Luttikhuizen, The Jewish Factor in 
the Development of the Gnostic Myth of Origins: Some Observations (152-161); B. M. 
Metzger, Greek Manuscripts of John's Gospel with *Hermeneiai' (162-169); I. A. Moir, 
Fam. 272—4 new family of manuscripts in the *Pericope Adulterae' (John 7, 53-8, 11)? 
(170-176); G. Mussies, Joseph's Dream (Matt 1, 18-23) and Comparable Stories (177-186); 
W. L. Petersen, An Important Unnoticed Diatessaronic Reading in Turfan Fragment M- 
18 (187-192); G. Quispel, The Gospel of Thomas and the trial of Jesus (193-199); J. Rei- 
ling, Wisdom and the Spirit. An Exegesis of 1 Corinthians 2, 6-16 (200-211); J. Roldanus, 
L'héritage d'Abraham d'aprés Irénée (212-224); W. Rordorf, In welchem Verháltnis 
stehen die apokryphen Paulus-akten zur kanonischen Apostelgeschichte und zu den 
Pastoralbriefen? (225-241); J. Smit Sibinga, Acts 9, 37 and other cases of ellipsis obiecti 
(242-246); G. Strecker, Der Antichrist. Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund von 1 
Joh. 2, 18.22; 4, 3 und 2 Joh 7 (247-254); K. Treu, *'Apocryphe relatif à Jacob et Joseph' 
(van Haelst no. 571) und der Sitz im Leben von Apocrypha-Papyri (255-261); W. S. 
Vorster, The Protevangelium of James and Intertextuality (262-275); A. Hilhorst, A 
Bibliography of A. F. J. Klijn (276-286). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this list, which contains all books received 
by the editors, does not guarantee its subsequent review. 


Tertullien, Le mariage unique (De monogamia), Introduction, texte critique, traduction 
et commentaire de Paul Mattei (Sources Chrétiennes, 343). Paris, Les Éditions du 
Cerf, 1988. 420 pp. 325 F. 
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Claudio Micaelli, Studi sui trattati teologici di Boezio. 1988. M. d'Auria Editore, Calata 
Trinità Maggiore 52, 80134 Napoli. 130p. 

B. R. Rees, Pelagius. A Reluctant Heretic. The Boydell Press (P.O. Box 9, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk IP12 3DF). 176 p. £ 29.50 

Prudence, Liber Cathemerinon. Livre d'heures, traduit par Jean-Louis Charlet. Univer- 
sité de Provence, 29 avenue Robert Schumann, 13621 Aix-en-Provence Cedex 1, 
47 p. 

Walter Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wórterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testament 
und der frühchristlichen Literatur. 6. vóllig neubearbeitete Auflage von Kurt und 
Barbara Aland. Berlin-New York, de Gruyter, 1988. XXIV S-- 1796 Sp. DM 128,— 

Nikephoros Blemmydes, A Partial Account. Introduction, translation and notes by 
Joseph A. Munitiz. Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense (Leuven, Ravenstraat 112), 
1988. 154 pp. 
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THE STARHYMN IN THE EPISTLE OF IGNATIUS 
TO THE EPHESIANS (19:2-3) 


BY 


H. F. STANDER 


In the Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians (19:23) there is a passage 
which has generally become known as the Starhymn of Ignatius. This 
hymn has as yet not been carefully studied by modern scholars although 
a few attempts have been made to divide it into strophes. However, 
these divisions are very arbitrary in that they are based on the contents 
only, while formal elements, which clearly indicate a break in the text, 
are neglected. In the present study, therefore, a detailed analysis will be 
made of the Starhymn. In addition, the hymn will be divided into 
strophes based on formal elements (i.e. stylistical and syntactical 
indicators) with due consideration to the contents. 

But let us first of all look at the background and the context of 
Ignatius's Starhymn. According to tradition, Ignatius was the third 
bishop of Antioch. About the year 110 A.D. he suffered martyrdom 
and was thrown to wild beasts. On his way to Rome [where he was to 
be executed], he composed seven letters, including the letter to the 
believers at Ephesus. 

In his letter to the Ephesians, Ignatius exhorts the Christians to pay 
proper respect to their ecclesiastical superiors. In the passage preceding 
this Starhymn, Ignatius warns them against heretics. With a short con- 
fession he then professes his faith in Jesus Christ. He says that there are 
three mysteries which were hidden from the prince of this age, namely 
the virginity of Mary, her giving birth and the death of Jesus. Ignatius 
proceeds with the question: **How then was Jesus made manifest to the 
world?" He offers the Starhymn as an answer to this question. This 
hymn runs as follows: 


'Aocijp é&v oopavà ÉAapudev 
Ünép TÓvtug tobG &otÉpag: 

* a - , -— P T 
xai tÓ QA a0to0 &vexA&ATtov Tiv 


AUS l2 — 


xai Eevtop.Óv. mapelUyev T) xatvótmc aocob. 
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tà Ó& Àovrà mávta &otpa 
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&pa TG xat oeAf]vn 
Xopóg éyévexo tà &otépt. 
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tapa) t& T|v, móUev 7| xotvótmg 7) &vóp.otoc aototc. 


10. "Ofev &Aóexo x&ca uaeía 

11. xai xàg 0touóc TjpaviGeto xaxía. 
12. &rvotx xaO mpstto, 

13. xao BactAs(a OtqgDOstpeco 

14. 6:00 àvOpunívmc qavepcpuévou 
15. eig xatwótnxa àt6tou Gori 


16. àpy"» 6€ &Aáuavev xó xapà Occ Xrmpttouévov. 
17. &vOev xà mávta cuvextvetto 
18. à xó ueAexao0ot ÜOavátou xatáAuctv. 


A star shone forth in heaven 
brighter than all the stars, 

and its light was unspeakable 

and its newness caused astonishment. 


All the other stars 

with the sun and moon 

gathered in chorus round this star, 

and it far exceeded them all in its light. 

There was perplexity, whence came this new thing, so unlike them. 


By this all magic was dissolved 

and every bond of wickedness disappeared; 
ignorance was removed 

and the old kingdom was destroyed, 

for God was revealed as man 

for the newness of eternal life. 


That which had been prepared by God received its beginning. 
Hence all things were disturbed 
because the abolition of death was being planned. 


Many scholars are convinced that the Starhymn is pre-Ignatian, and 
that Ignatius merely incorporated it in his epistle to the Ephesians. 
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Deichgráber,! for example, shows that there are at least seventeen words 
occurring in the Starhymn which are not to be found in any other 
writing of Ignatius. According to Deichgráber, this hymn originates 
from a Hellenistic milieu. He comes to this conclusion because he 
detects the typical Hellenistic theology of Christ's victory over the 
cosmic powers (i.e. the stars, magic and evil) in the background of this 
hymn. Burney;? on the other hand, argues that a Syriac original text lies 
at the root of this Starhymn and he even attempts to make a back- 
translation. 

However, it should be noted that the origin of the Starhymn does not 
in any way effect one's interpretation thereof. It is in any case very risky 
to determine the authorship of a writing on the grounds of its 
vocabulary. The vocabulary of a document is determined by its theme. 
In addition, all the propositions concerning the origin of the hymn are 
nothing but hypotheses. It is of more importance to us to note how the 
author employs the hymn, old or new, and to interpret it in the context 
which we have before us. 

As to the structure of the Starhymn, various divisions have been 
offered by scholars. Let us first make our own analysis of the structure 
of this hymn, before we make a few critical statements about the divi- 
sions made by other scholars. 


1 
2 
STROPHE 1 4 The appearance of a star 
4 
5 
6 
STROPHE 2 7 The reaction of the celestial 
8 bodies 
9 
10 
11 
STROPHE 3 12 The workings of the star 
13 
14 


15 
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16 
STROPHE 4 17 Resumé and theological 
18 commentary on strophes 1-3 


The first strophe (Is. 1-4) tells us about the appearance of a star which 
exceeds all other stars in its light. The second strophe (ls. 5-9) describes 
the reaction of the celestial bodies to the appearance of the star. The 
third strophe (Is. 10-15) relates to the workings of the star and the 
effects thereof. The fourth and last strophe (ls. 16-18) serves as a resumé 
and gives a theological commentary on strophes 1-3, since each of the 
three lines of the last strophe (strophe 4) is linked to one of the three 
preceding strophes: Line 16 says that that which had been prepared by 
God received its beginning. This corresponds to strophe 1, which tells 
us about the appearance of the star. Line 17 states that the consequence 
of all this was that all things were disturbed. This links up with strophe 
2, which relates the reaction of the celestial bodies to the appearance of 
the star. Line 18 says that abolition of death was being planned. This 
corresponds to strophe 3, which describes the destruction of magic, evil, 
ignorance and the old kingdom. 

While other structural divisions of this hymn are based on the con- 
tents only, the analysis above is also confirmed by formal elements such 
as a refrain, the repetition of words and grammatical, stylistical and 
syntactical indicators. Thus we see that each of the first three strophes 
ends with a refrain containing the kernel element xawócng (or xatwócnca). 
In strophes 1 and 2 the term oóg is repeated in the line immediately 
preceding the refrain, while the commencing line of each of these 
strophes contains the term 'star'. Furthermore, the opening word of 
strophe 3 is 60ev, which is a typical indicator of the commencement of 
a new strophe. Moreover, when we look at lines 10-15 of strophe 3, we 
note the following stylistic techniques which are used by the author to 
bind these lines together as a unity (apart from the fact that it is also 
united by its subject-matter): 


Strophe 3 (Is. 10-15): 


(1.10) — &Aótto xàoa pocveto a. ,Db 
(1.11) — xà 0touóq TipaviGeco p^ a chiasm 
(1.12)  &vvot« xa motio cd 
(1.13) Gaceta OtegÜeipeco c ed 


(1.14) Cause/time: expressed by a genitivus absolutus constr. 
(1.15) Purpose: ei; - accusative construction. 
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Note that lines 10-14 also form a chiasm on a wider level, viz.: 


(1.10) — àAótxo ráca uela a b 
(1.11) | xác 0toyuóc Toa v(Ge co M C gogo 
(1.12)  &vvot« xaÜmpetto cd 
(1.13)  Baote(a OtegÜ (paco b ^ a 


Because of the stylistic unity of the passage above, the division of 
Lohmeyer? must be rejected. Lohmeyer regards line 12 as the last line 
of one strophe and line 13 as the beginning of the next. Deichgráber 
rightly states that by doing this Lohmeyer disrupts a parallelism. How- 
ever, Deichgráber then makes his division of strophes between lines 11 
and 12 and consequently he too disturbs a parallelism. Thus 
Deichgráber's division of the hymn in 2 strophes (ls. 1-9 and ls. 10-18), 
as well as his division into sub-strophes, does not do justice to the 
demarcation principles as set out above. | 

As to the interpretation of this hymn, the star undoubtedly refers to 
Christ. It also recalls Jesus! words, viz. *'I am the root and the offspring 
of David, the bright morning star'' (Rev. 20:16; cf. also 2 Pet. 1:19). 
Furthermore this hymn recalls the star which appeared in the East as it 
is narrated in Matthew 2:1ff. In the latter instance, however, the star 
is not equated with Christ, but the appearance of the star is nevertheless 
linked to the coming of Christ. The image of 'the stars, with the sun and 
moon, which gathered in chorus round this star' (lines 5-7) is probably 
dependent on the Joseph narrative (Gen. 37-50). The latter account was 
typologically interpreted by the early Church as referring to Christ 
because of the theme of betrayal, selling, steadfastness in temptation, 
humiliation and eventual elevation. In his dream Joseph saw how the 
son, moon and stars were bowing down to him. 

As the structure indicates, the incarnation of God in Jesus is glorified 
in this hymn. The author praises the appearance of the star, the reaction 
of the celestial bodies and the working of this star. This star ushered in 
the destruction of death and evil. 

It is very difficult to comment on the Sitz im Leben of the Starhymn. 
In the passage preceding this hymn there is a short confession of faith 
which might have derived from a baptismal liturgy. This could have 
been the setting of this hymn, however this is nothing but a hypothesis. 
It is also possible to interpret this hymn as merely literary poetry (— an 
artifical hymn). 
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NOTES 


! R.Deichgráber, Gotteshymnus und Christushymnus in der frühen Christenheit. Unter- 
suchungen zu Form, Sprache und Stil der frühchristlichen Hymnen (Góttingen 1967) 159. 
^ Burney as quoted by Deichgráber, op. cit. 159. 

? Lohmeyer as quoted by Deichgráber, op. cit. 158. 
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RHETORICAL STEREOTYPES 
IN THE PORTRAIT OF PAUL OF SAMOSATA 


BY 
VIRGINIA BURRUS 


The letter of the Antiochene synod preserved by Eusebius is our only 
unquestionably authentic source for the life of Paul of Samosata.!' If the 
letter's authenticity is unquestioned, its reliability is not: a strong 
polemical bias is evident. This study focuses on one major aspect of the 
letter's polemical strategy, namely the depiction of Paul as a *'*bad 
rhetorician,'" a commonplace stereotype in the rhetoric of the Second 
Sophistic movement. Analysis of the rhetoric of the letter will provide 
the basis for conclusions drawn from this document concerning Paul 
and the controversy over his episcopacy. 

The stereotypical quality of the portrait of Paul can be illustrated by 
comparison with the parody of the rhetorician in Lucian's satire 
Rhetorum praeceptor. Lucian's work provides a representative and 
unusually well-developed example of the rhetorical £opos with which we 
are concerned.? In addition, the life history of Lucian, an upwardly 
mobile Syrian rhetorician, offers a helpful model for understanding 
Paul's social position. In a brief autobiographical work, Lucian 
represents himself as coming from a relatively poor family who expected 
him to follow his uncle in the trade of sculpting. Soon after beginning 
his apprenticeship, Lucian fled from a profession whose followers he 
considered ignoble and vulgar. He turned instead to the study of 
rhetoric, which promised him not only wealth but also dignity, fame 
and honor.^ In a dream, the young Lucian pictures crowds applauding 
him and envisions himself appearing before his father in the purple- 
bordered costume of nobility.? This dream was to some extent realized.$ 
Lucian went on to Athens, where he became a citizen and a well-known 
rhetorician, and from there to Italy and Gaul, where he claims to have 
had great financial success.' Relatively late in life he received an 
imperial appointment in Alexandria which he hoped might eventually 
lead to supervision of a province? or some other prestigious imperial 
service.? 
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Lucian represents the rare breed of Roman who was able to better his 
social status. And like Cicero, another *'self-made man," Lucian 
embraced the snobbism of his new class wholeheartedly. He laments the 
fact that rhetoric, formerly the faithful wife of honorable men, had 
come to dress like a courtesan and give herself to unworthy admirers.'? 
His Rhetorum praeceptor is a portrait of one of these **unworthy 
admirers,"' a rhetorician who brags that, while his father was a slave and 
his mother a poor seamstress, he himself has attained a considerable 
degree of fame and wealth.'' Lucian portrays this rhetorician as greedy 
and immoral in his pursuit of wealth, willing to make love to an old 
woman and even to poison her in order to inherit her fortune.'? The 
**bad rhetorician'' furthermore extorts high fees from his clients and 
then cheats them, bragging about it to his students: 


I enjoy the name of a rhetor and prove myself as such in the courts, 
generally playing false to my clients, although I promise the poor fools to 
deliver their juries to them." 


Turning to the synodal letter which denounces Paul's behavior, we 
find that here too wealth and the means of acquiring it are topics of 
interest: 


Though [Paul] was formerly poor and penniless, neither having received a 
livelihood from his fathers nor having got it from a trade or any occupa- 
tion, he has now come to possess abundant wealth....'* 


We have seen that Lucian accuses rhetoricians of this same ''crime"' of 
upward mobility in his Rhetorum praeceptor: ** Just see how many who 
previously were nobodies have come to be considered honorable, 
wealthy, yes, even very noble, because of their eloquence.'' 5 Evidently 
Paul, like both Lucian and the teacher whom he satirizes, was born 
poor, yet rejected the pursuit of a trade such as sculpting. Instead, he 
gained wealth by other means: 


He has come to possess abundant wealth as a result of lawless deeds, and 
sacrilegious plunderings and extortions exacted from the brethren by 
threats; for he deprives the injured of their rights, and promises to help 
them for money, yet breaks his word with these also, and with a light heart 
makes his harvest out of the readiness of persons engaged in lawsuits to 
make an offer for the sake of being rid of those that trouble them; seeing 
that he considers that godliness is a way of gain.'$ 


Paul allegedly demands money from Christians as a fee for arbitrating 
their lawsuits, while at the same time he—like Lucian's rhetorician— 
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proves unfaithful to his clients. The letter may imply that he accepts 
bribes from their opponents. However, the charge is vague, which raises 
the possibility that the assumption that social climbers are greedy and 
immoral is shaping the accusation as much as any actual infraction on 
Paul's part. 

According to the synodal letter, Paul desires public honors as well as 
wealth; he sets his mind on *''high things"! and takes on *''*worldly 
ranks." He wishes to be called not *'*bishop"' but ''ducenarius" —the 
prestigious title of an imperial procurator. Paul's love of **worldly 
ranks"' is reflected in his public conduct as well as his preferred title: 


He strolls in the marketplaces, reading and dictating letters as he walks in 
public, and attended by a body guard, some preceding, some following and 
that too in numbers.... [He astonishes the people] with the tribunal and 
lofty throne that he prepared for himself, not befitting a disciple of Christ, 
and the secretum which, in imitation of the rulers of the world, he has and 
so styles." 


It is unlikely that Paul was actually a procurator ducenarius—the text 
claims rather that Paul imitates the style of such an official.'* 

It is again instructive to compare Lucian's treatise. We have noted his 
claim that rhetoric is viewed by many as a path to attaining public 
recognition. **You will be admired and stared at by everyone,"' is his 
sarcastic promise to the prospective student of rhetoric.'? His rhetoric 
teacher instructs his pupils to wear ostentatious clothing, carefully 
arranged, and to '(have many attendants, and always a book in 
hand.''?? **Of course you must make it your business to have a well- 
attuned chorus of your own.''?' Juvenal gives a similar portrayal of the 
ambitious rhetorician: **That Tyrian purple, worn on a lawyer's back, 
brings him both credit and clients.... If a man's going to law, the first 
thing he has to consider is, do you have eight slaves, a litter, compan- 
ions in togas walking ahead as you go?'"'?? And Quintilian likewise 
describes orators who care only about making superficial impressions; 
after making a speech '**which has naught to do either with the judge or 
their client," he writes, *'they are escorted home through the forum, 
perspiring at every pore and attended by flocks of enthusiastic 
friends."' ? Clothing is an important indicator of social class, as we have 
already seen from Lucian's youthful **dream," and the crowd of 
attendants suggests the pomp of a noble accompanied by his clients. 
Lucian, like Juvenal and Quintilian, resents and ridicules those rhetori- 
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cians who claim a public symbol of social status which—from Lucian's 
point of view—is not rightfully theirs. The synodal letter condemns 
Paul for a very similar claim. 

Not surprisingly, the most striking parallels between the letter's 
representation of Paul and Lucian's portrait of the rhetorician occur in 
the passage in which the synodal letter describes Paul's speaking style— 
indeed, here the two documents can be matched almost point by point. 
The synod denounces ''the quackery in church assemblies that [Paul] 
devises, courting popularity and posing for appearance' sake, and thus 
astonishing the minds of the simpler folk."'?* In the same vein, the 
teacher whom Lucian satirizes recommends that the rhetorician use 
Obscure words so that *'the many-headed crowd will look up to you and 
think you amazing, and far beyond themselves in education.'' * Lucian 
scornfully compares the exalted vocabulary with which such a rhetori- 
cian attempts to brighten his speeches with a purple stripe adorning a 
common cloak, implying the ridiculousness and inappropriateness of 
his attempt to rise above his social origins.?* Lucian cannot, however, 
claim that such strategies are utterly ineffective. While the well-educated 
may see through the rhetorician, he admits that *'the rank and file are 
amazed at your appearance, your diction, your gait, your pacing back 
and forth, your intoning, your sandals....''?' So also Quintilian: ''And 
when any unusually precious phrase strikes the ears of an uneducated 
audience, whatever its true merits, it wakens their admiration just for 
the very reason that they feel they could never have produced it them- 
selves." ? 

The synodal letter goes on to describe Paul's preaching in more detail, 
complaining that ''he smites his hand on his thigh and stamps the 
tribunal with his feet.''?? Lucian's teacher also finds slapping the thigh 
particularly effective for stirring up the crowd, along with clearing the 
throat and striding about with swaying hips.?? Both thigh-slapping and 
foot-stamping are mentioned frequently in serious treatises on rhetoric 
as well. Cicero recommends *'a stamp of the foot in beginning or ending 
emphatic passages,'' and accuses a rhetorician of insincerity because he 
did not smite his brow, slap his thigh, or even stamp his foot.?' The 
author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium likewise recommends an occa- 
sional stamp of the right foot or a slap of the thigh for certain types of 
speeches.?? Quintilian notes, *'Slapping the thigh, which Cleon is said 
to have been the first to introduce at Athens, is in general use and is 
becoming as a mark of indignation, while it also excites the 
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audience."' ? Finally, Philostratus reports that the sophist Polemo used 
to stamp his foot *'like Homer's horse" and Scopelian would smite his 
thigh *'in order to arouse both himself and his hearers."' ?* 

The denunciation of Paul's preaching style continues with a descrip- 
tion of his interaction with his audience: 


Those who do not applaud or wave their handkerchiefs, as in a theatre, or 
shout out and jump up in the same way as do his partizans, both male and 
female, and hearken in this disorderly fashion, but who listen, as in God's 
house with orderly and becoming reverence,—these he rebukes and 
insults.?$ 


In a closely parallel passage, Lucian's teacher recommends that the 
rhetorician act the tyrant with the crowd: *'If they do not cry *Hear!' 
be indignant and upbraid them; and if they stand up, ready to go out 
in disgust, command them to sit down."'?^* Again, there are parallels for 
such behavior outside Lucian's parody as well. Philostratus tells us that 
when a member of the sophist Philagrus' audience dozed off, he 
marched up and slapped the man's face, and Alexander of Seleucia is 
said to have chastised Antoninus Pius himself with the words, **Pay 
attention to me, Caesar!" ?7 

While Lucian, unlike the synodal letter, does not explicitly mention 
the theater in this context, it is clear from the writings of other rhetori- 
cians that the relation of rhetoric to the theater was both close and 
uneasy. Rhetoricians commonly denounced their opponents for being 
too theatrical, while at the same time all rhetoricians borrowed heavily 
from theatrical techniques. Cicero, for example, emphasizes that 
rhetoricians are not to use ''stagey"' gestures or any **borrowed from 
the stage or the theatrical profession.''?^* Quintilian takes exception to 
Cicero's recommendation that rhetoricians strike their foreheads on the 
grounds that *'it is a purely theatrical trick even to clap the hands or 
beat the breast.'' ? It is noteworthy that acting was the profession of 
slaves and the lower classes; to suggest that a rhetorician was theatrical 
was thus to accuse him of low-class behavior. Longinus, who was Paul's 
contemporary and resided at the court of Zenobia in Palmyra, took a 
more open-minded view than many of his fellow-rhetoricians; he notes 
that a rhetorician should learn delivery with the best of the actors of 
tragedy and comedy.*? 

According to the synodal letter, Paul's preaching is not only 
theatrical; it is also disrespectful of other theologians: 
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And towards the interpreters of the Word who have departed this life he 
behaves in an insolent and ill-bred fashion in the common assembly, and 
brags about himself as though he were not a bishop but a sophist and a 
charlatan.*' 


Likewise, Lucian's rhetoric teacher has no use for *'dead men of a 
bygone age to serve as patterns"" and laughs at the idea of digging up 
long-buried speeches *'as if they were something tremendously 
helpful; *fas for reading the classics, don't you do it," he recom- 
mends.*^ He considers it appropriate to insult contemporary rivals as 
well as the dead: '':Laugh at all the speakers.'' ? 
The description of Paul's public behavior ends with reference to the 
hymn-singing practice of his church: 
And as to psalms, he put a stop to those addressed to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, on the ground that they are modern and the compositions of 
modern men, but he trains women to sing hymns to himself in the middle 


of the church on the great day of the Pascha, which would make one shud- 
der to hear.** 


The context of the passage suggests that the synod introduces this point 
about psalms primarily in order to provide further evidence for the 
charge that Paul's behavior is self-glorifying and theatrical.** While the 
Christian content and liturgical practice is obviously crucial here, note 
that Lucian's teacher suggests that the rhetorician ''sing'' his speeches 
and compares the rhetorician's attendants to a ''chorus."' *é 

The synodal letter closes with a consideration of Paul's private life. 
Paul is criticized for having young and beautiful women live with him. 
The letter does not go so far as to accuse him outright of sexual relations 
with these women but notes that **even if he does nothing licentious, yet 
he ought at least to guard against the suspicion that arises from such a 
practice."' ^' This distinction between actual and seeming unchastity has 
an interesting parallel in Lucian: 


So much for your life in public and in the open. In your private life, be 
resolved to do anything and everything—to dice, to drink deep, to live high 
and to keep mistresses, or at all events to boast of it even if you do not do 
it, telling everyone about it and showing notes that purport to be written 
by women. You must aim to be elegant, you know, and take pains to create 
the impression that women are devoted to you. This also will be set down 
to the credit of your rhetoric by the public, who will infer from it that your 
fame extends even to the women's quarters. (Emphasis added.)** 


Perhaps Paul's keeping of female companions is viewed as another 
form of ''boasting" and flaunting of popularity.*? 
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In sum, both Paul and the teacher of Lucian's satire are portrayed as 
social climbers greedy for wealth, who mimic their betters and claim 
public honors not rightfully theirs, deliver their speeches in the flam- 
boyant style of low-class actors, are ignorant of classical literature, seek 
popularity with the common people rather than the respect of the well- 
educated, and lack justice and temperance. They are portrayed accord- 
ing to the stereotype of a ''bad rhetorician."" 

This identification of the use of rhetorical stereotypes in the letter of 
the Antiochene synod has several implications for our understanding of 
the historical Paul and his accusers. First, concerning our knowledge of 
Paul himself, both positive and negative conclusions can be drawn. It 
is likely that the description of Paul's behavior does have some basis in 
fact and that Paul was trained as a rhetorician, acted as an advocate in 
legal disputes (whether civil or ecclesial) and was theatrical and 
charismatic in his style of preaching and leadership. On the other hand, 
our analysis suggests that we should discount the synodal letter's charge 
that Paul's actions were morally reprehensible.?? Much of the behavior 
described in the letter would not have seemed offensive to Paul's con- 
gregation, since it was the behavior common to rhetoricians and partic- 
ularly admired by *'simpler folk." With regard to the claims that Paul 
acquired wealth by dishonest means and proved false to his clients in 
lawsuits, that he aspired to prestigious civic office, or that he was 
unchaste or intemperate in his personal lifestyle, we must maintain 
suspicion, since these charges conform so closely to contemporary 
negative stereotypes. 

Second, the fact that Malchion, sophist and teacher of rhetoric in 
Antioch, was among Paul's chief accusers—Eusebius says that he was 
the only one who was able to apprehend Paul in his heretical beliefs *'— 
is particularly significant in light of our rhetorical analysis. It is likely 
that Malchion exerted a major influence on the composition of the let- 
ter, casting Paul in the role of a rival and slandering him in much the 
same way that Lucian satirized his rival Julius Pollux ?? in the RAhetorum 
praeceptor. It would have been natural for Malchion to draw upon the 
negative stereotypes of the rhetorician, since it was precisely among 
rhetoricians that those stereotypes were utilized.? 

Thirdly and finally, the rhetorical strategy of the letter suggests that 
class prejudice may also have played an important role in the conflict 
between Paul and his fellow bishops and clergy. Lucian's attitudes 
illustrate how acute the class tensions within the rhetorical profession 
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could be. Rhetorical training was one of the few ways in which an 
ambitious man could hope to increase his social standing through 
acquiring the fame, wealth, and political influence which often accom- 
panied a position as an advocate or a teacher of rhetoric.^^ While 
rhetoric remained primarily the province of aristocrats,? it was not 
exclusively so, and noble orators were concerned to distinguish and 
dissociate themselves from their low-born colleagues. Malchion, as we 
have already noted, was head of the Greek schools of rhetoric in 
Antioch. Paul's other known opponents likewise seem to have ranked 
relatively high in terms of education and social status.?* The synodal let- 
ter reports that Paul, on the other hand, began life **poor and pen- 
niless." We do not know where he received his education, and perhaps 
it was not extensive.?' The letter suggests that he was a *'self-made'"' suc- 
cess, having acquired wealth and popularity through his rhetorical 
skills. 

Thus the rhetoric of the letter of the Antiochene synod conceals cer- 
tain aspects of the historical Paul of Samosata while revealing others. 
Paul's moral character, like his theology,?* must remain largely obscure 
to us, as must the precise role which it played in the controversy sur- 
rounding his episcopacy in Antioch. On the other hand, the rhetorical 
strategy adopted by the authors of the letter sheds light on the roles of 
both professional rivalry and class tensions in this conflict and may 
thereby point to the significance of shifts taking place in the social com- 
position of the church's leadership as well as in the boundaries of accep- 
table theological reflection.*? 


NOTES 


! HE T.30. Robert Sample, The Christology of the Council of Antioch (268 C.E.) Recon- 
sidered, CAHist 48 (1979) 18-26, has also argued persuasively for the authenticity of the 
Letter of Six Bishops, which sheds more light on the doctrinal issues at stake in the con- 
troversy. 

? Graham Anderson, Lucian: a sophist's sophist, YC/S 27 (1982) 61-92, addresses the 
broader question of how "*'representative" of the Second Sophistic movement Lucian 
really is. Jennifer Hall, Lucian's Satire (NY 1981), 252-273, focuses specifically on 
Lucian's portrait of the **charlatan sophist"' and traces its literary heritage. 

? Somn. 9. 

* Somn. ll. 

5 Somn. 15-16. 

* However, G. W. Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford 1969) 114, 
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suggests that **perhaps Lucian, prolific as he was, was not very important."' His social 
standing is not to be compared with that of the aristocratic sophists who appear in the 
biographies of Philostratus. 

^ Bis Acc. 27; Apol. 185. 

* The Greek erhnos epitrapenai likely refers to a procuratorship; compare Paul's pur- 
ported desire to be called **doukanarios [epitropos]," discussed below. 

* | Apol. 13. On Lucian's life, see C. P. Jones, Culture and society in Lucian (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1986) 6-23. 

'" Bis Acc. 31. 

!" . RA.Pr. 24. 

7 Rh.Pr. 24. Compare the charges brought against Apuleius, an African rhetorician and 
near-contemporary of Lucian; his enemies claimed that he used sorcery to seduce his wife, 
who was older than he, in order to gain control over her fortune (Apul. Apol.). 

7". Rh.Pr. 25. Translations of Greek and Latin sources used throughout this paper are 
from the Loeb editions. 


" HE 1.30.7. 

'5 RRh.Pr. 2. 

'" ^ HE 7.30.7. 

7" HE 7.30.8-9. 

'5* See Fergus Millar, Paul of Samosata, Zenobia and Aurelian: the Church, Local 
Culture and Political Allegiance in Third-Century Syria, JRS 61 (1971) 1-17, and John 
Burke, Eusebius on Paul of Samosata: A New Image, Kleronomia 7 (1975) 8-20. For an 
opposing point of view, see Theodor Klauser, Bischoefe als staatliche Prokuratoren im 
dritten Jahrhundert? JbAC 14 (1971) 140-49, and Frederick W. Norris, Paul of Samosata: 
Procurator Ducenarius, J7S n.s. 35 (1984) 50-70. 

75 Rh.Pr. 1. 

^?  Rh.Pr. 15. 

" /— RR.Pr. 21. 

? Juv. 7.133-141. 

? Inst. 11.8.3. 

^ HE 7.30.9. 

75  RhA.Pr. 17. 

5 Rh.Pr. 16. Quintilian employs a similar figure of speech: **When the displays [of a 
poor orator] are compared with their betters, they sink into insignificance and fade out 
of sight, for they are like wool dyed red that pleases in the absence of purple, but, as Ovid 
says, if compared with a cloak of Tyrian dye, pales in the presence of the fairer hue"' (Inst. 
12.10.75). 

7U  Rh.Pr. 20. 

? [nst. 12.10.75. 

^? HE 7.30.9. 

?» — RRA.Pr. 19. 

* qe Orat. 3.359.220, Brut. 80.278. 

?  Rhet.Her. 3.15.27. 

? Inst. 11.3.123. 

* — VS 531, 519. 

5 / HE 1.30.9. 
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5$. Rh.Pr. 19. 

7 VS S78, 570-571. 

* de Orat. 3.59.220. 

? J[nst. 11.3.123. 

^ Rh. 257. 

" HE 7.30.9. 

?  Rh.Pr. 10, 22. 

^55 / Rh.Pr. 22. 

* - HE 7.30.10. 

5 Johannes Quasten, Music and Worship in Pagan and Christian Antiquity, trans. 
Boniface Ramsey, O.P. (Washington, DC 1983) 82, proposes that Paul was also being 
attacked for permitting wornen to sing, which might suggest that this section should be 
read in close connection with the one following concerning the women living with Paul; 
the text of the letter does not, however, indicate clearly that women's singing was viewed 
as objectionable in itself. 

*5  Rh.Pr. 19, 21. 

^? HE 7.30.13. 

^ Rh.Pr. 23. 

^ There is little reason to doubt that Paul did indeed have women living with him and 
that the practice was accepted, however uneasily, in some circles of the church. Peter 
Brown, Response to Henry Chadwick, 7he Role of the Christian Bishop in Ancient 
Society, Protocol of the 35th Colloquy of the Center for Hermeneutical Studies in 
Hellenistic and Modern Culture (Berkeley 1980) 21, comments on the generally anomalous 
nature of the relationship of the bishop to the women of his congregation: *''To become 
a bishop meant stepping out of the all-male world of traditional politics, to become 
patronus of women as well as of men."' It is perhaps not surprising that this anomalous 
relationship resulted in untraditional social arrangements which were open to both 
criticism and abuse. The practice of *'syneisaktism"" was still common in fourth-century 
Antioch when Chrysostom was bishop of that city; see Elizabeth A. Clark, John 
Chrysostom and the Subintroductae, ChHist 46 (1977) 171-85. 

* Supporting the view of Burke, op. cit., 14-20. 

? HE 7.29. 

?? See Hall, op. cit., 273-278. 

? For the broader context of sophistic rivalry, see **Professional Quarrels,"" Bowersock, 
Op. cit., 89-100, and on Lucian's rivalries in particular, **Concealed Victims,"" Jones, op. 
cit., 101-116. 

5^ See the classic work of Ludwig Friedlaender, Darstellung aus der Sittengeschichte 
Roms I (Leipzig 1910) 324-333. For a more recent sociological analysis of rhetoricians and 
social mobility, see Keith Hopkins, Elite Mobility in the Roman Empire, Studies in 
Ancient Society, ed. M. I. Finley (London 1974), and Conquerors and Slaves (Cambridge 
1978) 76-89. 

55 "This point is emphasized by Bowersock, op. cit., 21ff., and, from a somewhat dif- 
ferent perspective, by E. L. Bowie, The importance of sophists, YC/S 27 (1982) 29-59. 
** Dionysius of Alexandria, who is reputed to have sent a letter denouncing Paul, 
appears to have been a man of some social status; he refers to his own suffering of ''spoil- 
ing of possessions, losses of dignities, despisings of worldly glory" (Eus. HE 7.11.18). 
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Gregory Thaumaturgus and his brother Athenodore, both present at the first synod, were 
nobly born and well-educated (E 6.30 and Greg.Thaum. pan.Or.). Theoctetus, who 
attended both synods, was, like Dionysius, Gregory, and Athenadore, a student of Origen 
(HE 7.14), and Firmilian, who appears to have presided at the first synod and died on 
his way to the second, was a great admirer of Origen (HE 6.27); the connection with 
Origen may imply good education, though we know nothing else of the social status of 
Theoctetus and Firmilian. Anatolius, **who for his learning, secular education and philos- 
ophy had attained the first place among our most illustrious contemporaries,"" was accom- 
plished in the arts of rhetoric and headed the Aristotelian school in Alexandria (E 
7.32.6); he is not listed among the bishops present at the synod but is said to have been 
made bishop of Laodicea when *''the synod with reference to Paul summoned him to 
Antioch" (HE 7.32.21). 

? Lucian ridicules the lack of training of many rhetoricians: **You need not feel any 
hesitation or dismay because you have not gone through all the rites of initiation 
preliminary to Rhetoric, through which the usual course of elementary instruction guides 
the steps of the senseless and silly at the cost of great weariness.... No, go straight in, even 
if you are quite in the prevailing fashion and do not know how to write. Orators are above 
all that!" (RA.Pr. 14) 

* Eusebius, for reasons of his own, omitted most of the sections of the letter dealing 
with Paul's doctrinal **offenses"'; this omission, together with the problem of the letter's 
polemical bias, means that the letter is of very limited use in reconstructing Paul's 
theology. Sample, op. cit., believes that the Letter of Six Bishops is an authentic document 
which provides more detailed evidence of Paul's doctrinal position. 

5** Sample, op. cit., 24-26, emphasizes the major doctrinal shift marked by the condem- 
nation of Paul. Burke, op. cit., 20, hints that there may be some parallel between Paul's 
social position and understanding of his leadership role and his adoptionist christology. 
It is intriguing to speculate, but difficult at this point to demonstrate conclusively, that 
there is some relation between these major social and doctrinal changes taking place in 
the late third century. 
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In 315 circa, Eusebius (ca. 260-339) responded to an invitation from 
Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre, to attend the consecration of his newly-built 
church.!' This festive occasion was to be marked by an innovation; for- 
mal panegyrics were to be delivered as part of the ceremonies. Although 
Christian churches had, of course, been consecrated before, these had 
either been structures which, originally built for another purpose, were 
converted for liturgical use, or they had been built as churches, but pos- 
sessed little architectural distinction. Neither case furnished much sub- 
ject matter for panegyrics of the church building. There had also been 
consecrations of larger, nobler structures but it is questionable whether 
the ceremony had had so public a character that formal pieces of 
oratory were declaimed.? 

The problem Eusebius faced was lack of precedent for the task before 
him. There was no tradition, and no models existed, for a panegyric on 
the consecration of a church. Nor could he adapt panegyrics for the 
consecration of temples to his purpose, above all because the difference 
in function was too great: a temple was the house of a god and a shrine 
for his image, whereas an Early Christian church was a space for the 
assembly of the faithful and for cult services. Further, the Early Chris- 
tian basilica has a totally different architectural form than does a pagan 
temple. How could Eusebius express himself in a genre of oratory that 
didn't even exist? What models could he study as guides? What earlier 
authorities on the subject could he quote? How could he be certain of 
making an appropriate speech—one suited to the time, place, subject 
and audience—when no decorum had been established for such an occa- 
sion? And without decorum (xó mpéxov) he risked the fault most 
assiduously avoided by orators—vulgarity. Like most contemporary 
rhetoricians, Eusebius had been trained to extemporize on any given 
subject. But having been invited to speak at Tyre, his oration would 
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have to be perfectly polished and shaped beforehand, committed to 
memory, and delivered with feigned spontaneity. 

Eusebius had been trained above all as a biblical scholar. He had 
studied with Pamphilus, a follower of Origen, at Caesarea (where the 
library had been founded by Origen himself).? Barnes deduced from 
Eusebius! Preparation for the Gospel that although he had no 
familiarity with Greek comedy, tragedy or lyric poetry, he had a very 
complete grasp of the works of Plato and of a wide range of later 
philosophers from Philo to the late second century A.D.. Eusebius' 
Ecclesiastical History shows that he was equally well-read in history.* 
While the figure of Eusebius the historian has received considerable 
attention as the only eye-witness recorder of many events in Constan- 
tine's reign, very little attention has been given to Eusebius the rhetor. 
Yet, since he was made bishop of Caesarea in 313 and remained in this 
capacity until his death in 339, public speaking must have been one of 
his most frequent and important activities. That he had considerable 
training in rhetoric is demonstrated by the Prologue to his oration for 
Constantine's tricennalia: *'I come not forward prepared with a fic- 
titious narrative, nor with elegance of language to captivate the ear, 
desiring to charm my hearers, as it were, with a siren's voice; nor shall 
I present the draught of pleasure in cups of gold decorated with lovely 
flowers (I mean the graces of style) to those who are pleased with such 
things...Let those who admire a vulgar style, abounding in puerile 
subtleties, and who court a pleasing and popular muse, essay, since 
pleasure is the object they have in view, to charm the ears of men."'? 
From his elaborate protestations of simplicity and sincerity, it is clear 
that Eusebius was a skilled orator, sensitive to the tropes then current 
in epideictic rhetoric. In the Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius shows 
himself to have been an erudite scholar, amassing a great many primary 
sources, interpreting them, and orienting this evidence toward his own 
point of view. It is my thesis that he followed the same procedure as an 
orator, and therefore in the composition of his speech at Tyre. 

Eusebius probably didn't know a great deal about architecture. To 
him, as to most, then as now, architecture constitutes the man-made 
ambient in which we live, and which we accept without much thought. 
Yet if he was to speak in the new church Paulinus had just built, he had 
to do research on what sorts of things one said about a building—the 
zónov—and what kind of vocabulary was most appropriate to its discus- 
sion." My analysis of his panegyric retraces Eusebius! steps. Although 
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the panegyric is, in reality, a complex literary composition in which 
multiple influences intermingle, for the sake of clarity I will proceed by 
separating out single elements and their sources and, again for the sake 
of clarity only, I will consider the source material in a chronological 
order. 


The Graeco Roman Rhetorical Tradition: 

If Eusebius didn't already know it, he would have discovered that the 
praise of buildings seems to have begun within the context of the laus 
urbis—the praise of a city.* One of the earliest examples of this genre 
is Isocrates' praise of Athens in the fourth century B.C. (Oration IV). 
These early texts focus on the cultural, political and military 
achievements of the citizens rather than on the physical appearance of 
the city. It is, by and large, only within the Second Sophistic that 
extended architectural description becomes integral to the laus urbis, as 
we will see. Another genre potentially concerned with architectural des- 
cription, which also seems to have begun in the fourth century, was the 
periegesis, so-called from the verb zseuyéouoc meaning to lead around, 
show the way around, explain, or describe. Authors such as Diodoros 
of Athens, Kallistratos and Callixenos of Rhodes had described the 
notable sights of cities and places.? They discussed the mythological or 
historical origins of the buildings, myths concerning them, and opinions 
about them, in the form of orations, most of which are lost. Strabo's 
Geography (ca. first century B.C.—first A.D.) is the most extended 
work in this genre, being a periegesis of the whole world. It may be fair 
to say that the periegetic approach to the material was not unlike that 
of a modern tour guide: the aim was to point out *fres memorabiles"' 
to the wider public.'? If the periegetic writers drew on history in order 
to elucidate their monuments, historians drew on monuments to 
elucidate their history. Here the most important is surely Diodorus 
Siculus (first century B.C.), who included extended descriptions of 
many architectural wonders (the pyramids, the walls of Babylon, and so 
on) in his world history.'' This use of architecture as a form of historical 
evidence influenced Eusebius. For Eusebius, the existence of the church 
at Tyre proved that God had chosen the Christians as His people. In his 
Prophetic Extracts, Eusebius showed that the Jews were punished by 
God for not recognizing Christ; that they **have been deprived of their 
promised blessings is shown clearly by the sack of their city" and *'the 
siege of their temple." '? Now, instead, God has led the Christians to 
victory and given them a church so that, as Eusebius says in his 
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panegyric, we no longer believe by *fhearsay merely or report, but 
Observe so to speak in the very deed and with our own eyes'' (X.4.6); 
and again, ''The declarations inscribed of old in sacred records have 
been proved true by facts" (X.4.29). 

By the early second century A.D., the description of buildings had 
become a part of the encomion of a person: for example, in Pliny's 
panegyric on Trajan.?? In this context, moderation is praised in private 
building, magnificence in public works. Large-scale and expensive 
building projects may be praised only if the work serves public utility, 
like a bath, an acqueduct, or a shrine. Thus, description of architectural 
activity became a way of demonstrating the personal virtue or vice of 
a person. This is an important element of Eusebius! panegyric:. 
Paulinus! erection of the cathedral is seen as proof of his spiritual 
enlightenment. **Thus this one [Paulinus] also bearing in his own soul 
the image of the whole Christ, the Word, the Wisdom, the Light, has 
formed this magnificent temple of the highest God, corresponding to 
the pattern of the greater as a visible to an invisible, it is impossible to 
say with what greatness of soul, with what wealth and liberality of 
mind"' (X.4.26). 

By the second century, the laus urbis was understood to follow the 
same rules as an encomion of a person. It was Quintilian who first laid 
down rules for the laus urbis or, to be more precise, first discussed the 
subject in a treatise on rhetoric.'* Quintilian said that the praise of cities 
is like the praise of men: you should discuss the founder (the parent), 
its virtues and its vices. Particular to this subject are the discussion of 
fortification and position, and the praise of buildings. Praise may be 
awarded to public works in connection with their utility, magnificence 
and beauty; the architect must also be considered. In Quintilian, 
periegesis becomes an encomion, thus acquiring a moralizing character. 
The notion that architecture, like a person, may be discussed in terms 
of vice and virtue was important for Eusebius, who devised an elaborate 
allegory in which the physical church becomes an allegory for the 
spiritual church, made up of all believers. The bishop *built' his con- 
gregation on the same pattern that he built the church. Some members 
served for the precinct wall, because their faith was incapable of bearing 
weight; others were supported by the columns of the east entrance to the 
atrium, first hearing of the gospel. Others yet made up the atrium: these 
were the catechumens **who are still advancing and progressing". Those 
already baptized, he supported with the columns of the nave, and 
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illuminated with light from the windows. The altar was the holy of 
holies, reserved for Jesus himself (X.4.63-67). 

The second century saw crucial developments in the genre of architec- 
tural description, limited, however, to the Greek-speaking East and 
accompanying the Second Sophistic.'? The first extended discussions of 
single buildings known to me (and I am using Hermogenes! distinction 
between the epithet, or &£xatvoc, and the encomion [éyxoguov] which are 
both forms of praise but differ in length [iv uaxpocéga otc£60c] '*) occur 
in Aelius Aristides! mid-second century description of the temple of 
Hadrian at Cyzicus '" and Lucian's contemporary oration in praise of a 
bath.'* Interestingly, Pausanias! Guide to Greece, also of the second 
century, contains very little architectural description or criticism; it 
really stands firmly in the periegetic tradition, concerned with the iden- 
tification and discussion of subject matter in paintings, reliefs and 
statues. Nonetheless, the periegetic tradition left an indelible impression 
on the more extended and visually sensitive descriptions of Aelius 
Aristides and Lucian, since these describe architectural structures in the 
order in which the spectator experiences them; that is, approaching, 
walking around the side, and then coming to the back of a building. We 
may call this kinesthetic description, for its order is determined by the 
physical movement of the spectator. This structure of description, 
whether for single buildings or whole cities, was by-and-large retained 
in all Late Classical authors, only giving way by the sixth century to 
what I may call hierarchical description, in which the order of subjects 
Is determined by their significance, the most important feature being 
described first, and so on down the line. 

The kinesthetic approach is used in Eusebius! account of the church 
at Tyre, but it does not structure his panegyric as a whole. He begins 
with a view of the whole circuit of precinct walls, then focuses on the 
entrance to the atrium at the east, *'furnishing those standing far with- 
out the sacred enclosure a full view of those within"'. Next he enters the 
gates and comes into the atrium with its fountains and porticoes, and 
then, **passing by this spectacle'', he reaches the vestibule of the church 
with its three entrances. Finally he comes into the church proper. 
Eusebius here mentions its length and breadth and height, splendid 
appearance and skillful design of the whole and its parts. He says a 
word about the ceiling and pavement, then the placement of the 
liturgical furniture. The account ends with the visitor exiting the church 
to visit the adjacent buildings (X.4.38-45). 
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If the periegetic tradition strongly impressed the extended accounts of 
Aelius Aristides and Lucian, these also show new features which are to 
be associated with the Second Sophistic, both as a style of oratory and 
as a way of practicing the profession of rhetor.'? For example, it seems 
likely that Lucian's altogether unprecedented praise of a bath building 
for its aesthetic, rather than utilitarian, excellence, not only reflects the 
new breadth of subject matter accepted as suitable for oratory, but may 
have been intended as a display piece.?? Precisely the novelty of the sub- 
ject and its seeming triviality made of the bath an occasion for brilliant 
oratorical display. In the process, architectural criticism was born since 
Lucian, applying philosophical notions to his task, presented the 
building as the sensible manifestation of an intellectual conception: not 
the building, but the mind of the maker, deserves praise.?' This Neo- 
platonic element is very strong in Eusebius' speech. Paulinus, looking 
towards God *'*with pure eyes of the mind, using as archetypes what- 
soever things he seeth him doing, produces images of them, so far as 
possible in the same likeness'' (X.4.25); and ''Such is the great temple 
which the great Creator of the universe, the Word, has built throughout 
the entire world, making it an intellectual image upon earth of those 
things which lie above the vault of heaven"! (X.4.69). 

Aelius Aristides! praise of Cyzicus, which he claimed to have 
improvised on the spot, displays the favorite tropes of late antique 
oratory: extensive reliance on metaphor and comparison; a tendency to 
hyperbole; and the introduction of paradox.?? This kind of ekphrasis, 
it has been suggested, was much influenced by poetic models.?? Cer- 
tainly, it lacks the factual clarity of periegetic literature; indeed, no 
scholar could attempt a reconstruction of Hadrian's temple on the basis 
of Aelius' text. But if his method is less exact, it is more vivid, evoking 
images of splendour and grandeur while leaving the reader (but not the 
original audience, which had the building before them) unsure about the 
precise forms.?* There is no use of technical terms or professional 
language in the encomion on Cyzicus; language is evocative and emo- 
tionally expressive. Eusebius also relies on second sophistic techniques 
in his description. His style is heavily influenced by poetic models, the 
Psalms, and he prefers to evoke, rather than describe, the building: ''It 
seems to me superfluous to describe here in detail the length and breadth 
of the building, its splendor and majesty surpassing description, and the 
brilliant appearance of the work, its lofty pinnacles reaching to the 
heavens" (X.4.43). 
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Menander's rules for the praise of a city, discussed in some detail in 
his late third-century treatise, derive in large part from his observation 
of Aelius Aristides! practice. Menander saw architectural description 
as playing an even more ubiquitous role than that previously assigned 
to it. Not only does he give rules for the description of cities as such, 
but descriptions of cities are an obligatory part of the speech an orator 
makes arriving in a place, the speech inviting a governor to attend a 
festival, and the speech made when leaving a place. Even the speech in 
honour of Apollo's festival—the Sminthiac oration—requires descrip- 
tion of the temple.?$ 

It is evident that by ca. 300 audiences, especially if Greek-speaking, 
enjoyed hearing an orator describe the architecture they lived with; and 
that these descriptions, concerned with buildings which everyone knew 
and could perhaps see during the oration, did not need to be very precise 
or factual. The audience did not need to be told how many columns a 
temple had, or what it measured; they wanted its physical fact to be 
amplified and adorned through metaphor and comparison, so that its 
cultural and philosophical resonance was magnified. They also wanted 
their common, everyday experience to be invested with an uncommon 
intensity and emotional charge. Longinus! treatise On the Sublime is 
especially important as a guide to the means for attaining the emotional 
participation of the audience, and was particularly important for 
Eusebius! rhetorical style.?' 

Longinus says that it is necessary to use metaphors because when the 
orator is in the grip of a strong surge of emotion and sublimity, he 
demands bold imagery which will sweep the spectator up in his excite- 
ment. *'In descriptions"', he says, *'there is nothing so expressive as a 
sustained series of metaphors" (XXXII.1-5). Eusebius follows this 
recommendation in the opening lines of his panegyric. Addressing the 
bishop, he says, **one might call you a new Beseleel, the architect of the 
divine tabernacle, or Solomon, king of a new and much better 
Jerusalem, or also a new Zerubabel, who added a much greater glory 
than the former to the temple of God'' (X.4.2-3). 

Longinus held that nothing makes style so great as genuine emotion, 
inspiring the words with the breath of madness. Further, **emotion, 
being a violent upheaval of the soul, demands disorder; therefore the 
orator should employ word repetition with continual variation, ''so that 
his very order is disordered and equally his disorder implies a certain ele- 
ment of order"! (XX.1). So Eusebius, after greeting the bishop, launches 
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into the sublime mode: ''Let everyone of those who have been sum- 
moned sing with a loud voice and say 'I was glad when they said unto 
me, we shall go into the house of the Lord,' and *Lord, I have loved 
the beauty of thy house and the place where thy glory dwelleth.' And 
let us not only one by one, but all together, with one spirit and one soul, 
honor him and cry aloud, saying 'Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised in the city of our God, in his holy mountain." For he is truly 
great, and great is his house, lofty and spacious and *comely in beauty 
above the sons of men' " (X.4.8). 

In this short passage, Eusebius strings together quotations from 
Psalms and Baruch. In so doing, he follows another of Longinus' 
precepts. You can achieve sublimity, we are told, **by zealous imitation 
of the great historians and poets of the past"' (XII.2). The speaker, that 
is, becomes a mouthpiece through which the sublimity of authoritative 
writers expresses itself. There seems little apparent logic in the frenzied 
compilation by Eusebius which I have just cited, but in fact it displays 
a kind of order and logic discussed by Longinus. The aim of the orator 
is **not to persuade the audience but rather to transport them out of 
themselves" (1.4). This is clearly what Eusebius is exhorting the 
audience towards. In so doing, Eusebius adopts two of Longinus' tech- 
niques: elevation (bioc) and amplification (aEnow;) (XII.2). The former 
is evident in the grandeur of Eusebius! themes, language and sentiment; 
its model is authoritative, the Psalms. Amplification consists of 
*accumulating all the aspects and topics inherent in the subject and thus 
strengthening the argument by dwelling upon it" (Longinus XII.2). In 
urging the audience to praise the Lord for the new church, Eusebius 
garners every bit of biblical precedent for doing so, and strings the bits 
together in overwhelming number. 

I have examined the influence on Eusebius of the Classical tradition, 
and considered in particular the ways in which his panegyric at Tyre 
betrays dependence on the linguistic and compositional devices of Greek 
oratory, especially of the second century and later. But it is evident that 
Eusebius! panegyric is not merely the Christian counterpart of that 
other great fourth century architectural description, | Libanius' 
Antiochikos, written for the Olympic games in 356.?* Libanius' 
extended description of the city—the most detailed which I know of 
from Antiquity—carefully follows Menander's precepts in its structure 
and criteria of praise. Buildings are lauded for their utility and 
magnificence; they are not said to have any additional significance. In 
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fact, Libanius! oration is a model of lucidity, factual clarity and preci- 
sion; it appeals to reason and only gently disturbs the emotions. 

It seems to me that these differences between the rhetorical styles of 
the Christian Eusebius and pagan Libanius are identical with those 
between Eusebius and Libanius' Christian pupil Chrysostom, who 
denounced preachers who were over-concerned with constructing 
beautiful orations.? Both Libanius and Chrysostom advocated clarity 
and lucidity, seeking to avoid what to them were abuses of incom- 
prehensible emotional outpouring. Eusebius, instead, aimed for the 
sublime. This difference is not one between pagan versus Christian 
rhetoric, and not only between rhetors following Menander and those 
following Longinus. Instead, it follows from Eusebius' use of Ancient, 
but not Classical, rhetorical models for his style. First, and most 
obviously, he reproduces the tone of his prime sources: the Psalms (31 
quotations) and Isaiah (14). The exalted, indeed ecstatic, tone of these 
models forced Eusebius to emulate this style in his own words, which 
serve as connective tissue between quotations. Other of his rhetorical 
devices, such as word repetition and metaphor, are also present in his 
sources. One might say that this opening portion of Eusebius! panegyric 
is a new psalm of praise, following the style of the authoritative biblical 
models and, indeed, incorporating quotations from them. His style thus 
follows Longinus! recommendation of the *'zealous imitation of the 
great historians and poets of the past'" (XIII.2), but his authorities are 
outside of the Graeco-Roman rhetorical tradition. By contrast, 
Libanius! style remains firmly rooted in the Classical tradition, and 
shows the continuing influence of the Attic style in its clarity and 
spareness despite the addition of second sophistic tropes for greater 
grace and ornamentation. 


The Jewish Exegetical Tradition and Early Christian Exegesis: 

A second formative source for Eusebius concerns not only the tone, 
but also the content of his composition; to put this more simply, the 
nature of Eusebius' content required a type of language different from 
that of Libanius' Antiochikos. In order to understand this second fac- 
tor, we need to consider Alexandrian Judaism in the first century A.D., 
and particularly the work of Philo. For it seems to have been there, and 
then, that a new way of interpreting scripture was introduced: the 
allegorical.? Philo interpreted according to the traditional, literal 
method; but also according to a new, allegorical, one. In the latter, he 
brought to bear on the text a broad gamut of philosophical notions, 
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particularly of a Platonic, Neoplatonic, and Stoic nature.?' Thus, for 
example, he interpreted the building of the tabernacle (Exodus 25-27) in 
terms of Platonic Ideas: God showed Moses the ideal tabernacle, the 
**celestial sanctuary", to use as a pattern for the building of the physical 
tabernacle.?? This interpretation was encouraged by the fact that Philo 
was using the Greek translation of the text (Exodus 25:9): **And thou 
shalt make everything for me according to what I show thee on this 
mount, according to the pattern (rapáósvyua) of the tabernacle."' ?? 

Philo's interpretation was extended by Josephus, who tells us that the 
tabernacle imitated the cosmos itself: one third of it was devoted to 
God, like heaven; two-thirds were accessible to the priests, as heaven 
and earth are accessible to man. In fact, says Josephus, the piety of the 
Jews is evident from the fact that the whole tabernacle and everything 
in it was ''intended to imitate and represent the universe" (ei; &xouíumotw 
xai OuxtónQOtV t&v OAcv).?^ 

Taking up this allegorical and archetypical approach, Eusebius 
applied it to the church at Tyre. The physical church becomes an 
allegory for the spiritual church, made up of all believers. In this way, 
says Eusebius, the church was *'an intellectual image upon earth of 
those things which lie above the vault of heaven"! (X.4.70), that is, the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. Of course, this is but a special application of 
Neoplatonism; just as Philo's own exegesis is related to both Greek and 
Jewish interpreters of authoritative writings,?* so Eusebius came under 
Neoplatonic influence from diverse sectors of the cultural context which 
formed his thought. Diverse, that is, to us: in his Preparation for the 
Gospel, Eusebius showed that the Greeks, including Plato, derived their 
learning and philosophy from the Hebrews (Book X); Books XI-XIII 
show the essential harmony of Platonism and Christianity. 

Eusebius, quoting Porphyry's comment about Origen, said that he 
learned the allegorical exegesis of the Greek mysteries from the Stoics 
and applied it to the Jewish writings." But Barnes has emphasized the 
importance for Origen of Philo, whose use of the allegorical method 
enabled him to de-emphasize the Old Testament historical content and 
replace it with a philosophical and moral message.?* Thus Origen tells 
us that Christ, speaking through Paul, has revealed to us that there is 
a heavenly Jerusalem. Because of this, *^Whatever... is either narrated 
or predicted of Jerusalem [in the Old Testament] must ... be understood 
as spoken in conformity with his opinion regarding that city which he 
calls the heavenly Jerusalem."' ?? 
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Eusebius, having learned the allegorical method from Origen's stu- 
dent Pamphilus, assumed that references in the Psalms to Jerusalem, 
the temple, and so on, are to be interpreted as he in fact does, as referring 
to the heavenly Jerusalem and heavenly temple. But metaphors and 
allegories work in two directions: moving from the concrete to the 
abstract, and from the abstract to the concrete. One can start at either 
pole, and proceed in an ascending or a descending manner. Eusebius 
does both. First he combs the Bible for references to architecture 
(whether buildings or cities). These he then subjects to allegorical inter- 
pretation, deducing from them hidden references to the earthly Church, 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, God's care for his chosen people, and other 
themes potentially useful for his panegyric. Having arrived at the 
spiritual, abstract, or moral significance of the biblical references, 
Eusebius reverses the process: now this set of concepts must be found 
in visible form in the church at Tyre. In other words, there is no direct 
relationship posited between mentions of buildings in the Bible, and the 
church at Tyre. Rather, the connection is one of identity of significance; 
identity of meaning on the spiritual level. The same idea may be 
materialized in different ways and with different images; this is why 
metaphor is evocative rather than definitive. 

These meanings are neither logical, nor exclusive. In Origen's 
allegorical analysis, as in Eusebius', different material objects may 
signify a single spiritual reality, just as a single material object may 
signify diverse spiritual realities.*^ Proceeding as a biblical scholar, 
then, Eusebius first determines the allegorical significances of the 
references to architecture in the Bible; then he determines the various 
spiritual realities signifled by the church at Tyre. Collating these two 
lists of abstract meanings, he selects those points on which they agree 
as the substance of his oration. The discourse itself seems to collate texts 
and building, but in reality it illustrates the concordance of meanings 
extrapolated from both. If I have dwelt on this process at length, it is 
on account of the tendency, mistaken, I believe, to assume a direct rela- 
tionship between text and building, as if the latter illustrated the former. 
While it is true that Eusebius presents the church in Tyre as an allegory 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem, this is but one of several allegories and 
metaphors which Eusebius frames, all of which are equally and simulta- 
neously true explanations of the church. 

Eusebius! Psalm snippets, like the signitive images of Early Christian 
art, are indicators pointing the spectator's attention to a larger whole. 
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The spectator completes the whole reference, in our case by remember- 
ing the whole Psalm. Seen in their proper context, it emerges that 
Eusebius' snippets come from Psalms whose themes are God's power to 
protect his chosen people, maintain their peace and security, and lead 
them out of danger. Eusebius' extracts are, in their original contexts, 
the people's expression of gratitude for this care. Only by completing 
the quotations and restoring their context does the central theme of 
Eusebius! panegyric come clearly into focus. Evidently, the full dimen- 
sion of the occasion which Eusebius intends to celebrate is the Chris- 
tians' joy at being delivered from persecution. The church building is 
the proof, the locus, and the evidence, that they have been chosen by 
God and saved from death.*!' It is the rhetorical equivalent of Lactan- 
tius' De Mortibus Persecutorum which, ending with the restitution of 
property to the Christians concludes: **Celebremus igitur triumphum 
dei cum exultatione.'' 

Eusebius' approach to content helps to account for literary structure 
and language of his panegyric. It explains why the oration is extremely 
repetitious (that is, the need to enumerate all the various biblical 
passages which cluster on the same spiritual idea); and obscure, in terms 
of logic (the exploration of the various spiritual meanings inherent in 
the church). Eusebius was more accustomed to giving sermons than 
secular orations. Most probably, he proceeded as Philo and other 
Jewish exegetes had already done, by beginning with a text and then 
interpreting it. The result of this approach is that the themes treated 
are determined by the sequence of verses in the text rather than by their 
logical relation to each other. The structure of the sermon, then, 
ordered by the text, is fragmented in terms of philosophical reasoning; 
one verse may require comment on the nature of the soul, another on 
the theory of Ideas, and so on.** In his panegyric at Tyre, Eusebius 
gathered clusters of thematically related biblical excerpts, tossed these 
at the audience in rapid-fire sequence, and then explained their rele- 
vance to the occasion at hand. This is the structure of a sermon, not a 
panegyric in the Classical tradition. 

It is important to recognize that the panegyric does possess a struc- 
ture, although not a particularly logical one. In his analysis of Philo's 
seemingly irrational and incoherent method of presentation, Runia 
remarked that **maybe Philo does not want a reasoned articulation and 
integration of the meaning of all the themes he introduces into the vari- 
ous stages of his exegetical structures. Maybe what he wants is that we 
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*experience' the process of passing from flesh to spirit as we read our 
way through his structured exposition of the biblical text.'' 5* The struc- 
ture, that is, is hierarchical and the listener (or reader) experiences the 
ascent of the subject matter. This clarifies why Eusebius drew on 
Longinus' techniques; he seeks not to persuade the listener, but to carry 
him along on a wave of exalted emotion to the point where he actually 
perceives (rather than understands) the invisible and ultimately inex- 
pressible truths which are the orator's subject. Eusebius makes an 
important epistemological statement with his panegyric: it is through 
imagination, stimulated by emotion and vision, that truth is intuited, 
not through the intellect. The speech, like Philo's exegesis, is organized 
on the principle of concatenation, or enchatnement; ** topics follow 
from each other in an organic fashion rather than being subordinated 
to a logical outline of the whole. 

The structure of Eusebius' panegyric is divisible into the following 
parts: 
]. 1-5: Greetings to the assembled clergy, congregation, and particu- 
larly Paulinus, bishop of Tyre and architect of the building. 
2. 5-20: Opening psalm of praise to God, whose promises of protection 
to his chosen people are now shown to be true by the physical existence 
of the church at Tyre, proof of the end of the persecutions. 
3. 21-36: Jesus, the cornerstone and high priest of the living temple has 
granted power to Paulinus to have care of his church; Paulinus has been 
called to make the temple constructed after heavenly types given in sym- 
bols. In this section, Eusebius! rapid ascent and descent between con- 
crete and abstract meanings is virtuosic. 
4. 36-45: Description of the physical church which Paulinus built. 
5. 46-S5S: The church had been destroyed, but now the Church rejoices 
and dances since Isaiah's prophecies have been fulfilled: the Church is 
the bride of Christ. 
6. 55-61: This is all true of the physical church, but even more true of 
the spiritual church, the temple of God, i.e. the human soul. Here 
Eusebius recalls how many lost faith and sinned during the persecu- 
tions; these are now forgiven and re-united with their spouse, Christ. 
6. 62-68: Allegory of how Paulinus' architectural design corresponds to 
the different levels of spiritual attainment of the congregation. This sec- 
tion, kinetically ordered, is the spiritual parallel to section 4. 
7. 69-72: Now Eusebius has finished discussing the church on earth. 
How much more wonderful is the heavenly church which we hope to 
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gain in the end. Closing psalm of thanks to God for his redemption of 
man. 

We may say that the panegyric is organized in two parallel parts: first 
(1-54), an historical/allegorical account of how the earthly church suf- 
fered persecution and triumphed in the end. This part, concerned with 
spatial and temporal events, focuses on the evidence of the church at 
Tyre. The second part (55-72), instead, is a spiritual/ allegorical account 
of how the living Church (i.e. souls) suffered sin, but having now been 
forgiven can look forward to reward in the Heavenly Jerusalem.^ 

Eusebius' panegyric is firmly rooted in history; it is an account of 
development and progress both on the earthly and the spiritual level. In 
the end, it is a discourse about the significance of a certain moment in 
time—the day of consecration—which, he argues, has proved the trium- 
phant fulfillment of promises made to the earthly Church and 
guarantees the future fulfillment of promises made about the Heavenly 
Church. In other words, certainty about the unknowable and invisible 
is deduced from the realms of the knowable and visible. 

What I wish to emphasize is that despite the ecstatic tone of the 
panegyric and the author's concern with the revelation of spiritual 
truth, Eusebius! approach begins with historical facts and concrete 
objects, and his interpretation rests on sure and careful knowledge of 
physical reality. Eusebius is a man who lays great importance on the 
evidence of his eyes; were this not the case, he would not have inserted 
the lengthy kinesthetic description into the middle of his speech. With- 
out the information provided by his senses, he would be unable to pro- 
ceed to the second (even if for him, more important) level of spiritual 
interpretation. These observations may not seem important, but the 
truth is, that the building as fact was to fade away and disappear from 
architectural and other description shortly afterward. Eusebius' 
insistence on historical context, on the importance of events taking 
place in time and space, was to give way to a more abstract approach 
in which significance was located in philosophical, rather than in 
historical/allegorical, definition. 

This shift is already apparent in Eusebius! own work, at the end of 
his life some twenty years later. He provides us with four different 
accounts of Constantine's church of the Holy Sepulchre, consecrated in 
335. One, in the Life of Constantine, is purely historical: Eusebius 
reproduces all the documentation (Constantine's letters); gives an 
account of the process of construction; and a kinesthetic description of 
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the church complex.^* This is Eusebius the historian. The language of 
the account is lucid, straightforward and not unlike that of Libanius in 
his Antiochikos. A second Eusebian account is lost; this was a panegyric 
which Eusebius delivered at the consecration ceremony. He says that in 
it he described the details of the imperial edifice and endeavored to 
gather from the prophetic visions appropriate illustrations of the sym- 
bols it displayed.* This speech must have been similar in approach to 
the panegyric at Tyre, and shows us Eusebius the bishop. A third 
account, also lost, was a written description of *'the structure of the 
church of our Savior, the form of the sacred cave, the splendor of the 
work itself, and the numberless offerings in gold and silver, and 
precious stones" which he dedicated to the emperor as a separate 
treatise.?? This account was most likely a straight periegesis in the 
Classical rhetorical tradition. Although Eusebius promised to append 
this to the Life of Constantine, what 1s actually appended is, I believe, 
an entirely different oration which he delivered in front of the emperor 
in November 335, in Constantinople. This is the oration *'*on the subject 
of our savior's sepulchre"', during which Constantine remained stand- 
ing, as he felt was proper during a discussion ''relating to God and 
sacred truths.'' ?'! 

Barnes argued that the speech appended to the Life of Constantine 
is not the written description which he promised to append to the 
biography as a separate treatise but the one which Eusebius delivered in 
Jerusalem in September of 335, describing the edifice and the symbols 
which it displayed.?? But this must have been of the same genre as the 
panegyric at Tyre, whereas the extant speech has no architectural des- 
cription whatsoever. Eusebius mentions the Holy Sepulchre only twice: 
in the first chapter (XI) he says that everyone knows of Constantine's 
foundations in the Holy Land; in chapter XVIII, in the last words, he 
suggests that Constantine must have built the Holy Sepulchre because 
he had special proofs of Christ's power, and that this must be why he 
raised «(that sacred edifice which presents to all, believers and 
unbelievers alike, a trophy of his victory after death." Moreover, it 
addresses Constantine as the person for whom the speech was made 
(XI.1 and XVIII: *'a holy temple of the holy God ... thus proclaiming 
to all nations... your own devout and pious confession of His name."") 
which would not be the case if it had been composed for the consecra- 
tion ceremonies in Jerusalem. Eusebius! characterizations of his various 
pronouncements on the Holy Sepulchre indicate that the extant speech, 
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which is in reality a sermon on creation and redemption and not a des- 
cription of the Holy Sepulchre at all, was that during which the emperor 
remained standing, and that therefore both the speech for the consecra- 
tion at Jerusalem and the written description of the Holy Sepulchre are 
lost. 

In this discourse **on the subject of our savior's sepulchre" (IV.33), 
the building is still a fact, a piece of evidence, proof: but it is no longer 
necessary to know anything more about it except that it exists. There is 
no need to look at it, in order to deduce its importance. In the same 
speech, Eusebius gives us a clue to his new approach. Criticizing those 
who praise the creations of God instead of God himself, he says, *'such 
persons in my judgment resemble those who overlook the master hand 
which gives its magnificence to a royal palace; and while lost in wonder 
at its roofs and walls, the paintings of varied beauty and coloring which 
adorn them, and its gilded ceilings and sculptures, ascribe to them the 
praise of that skill which belongs to the artist whose work they are: 
whereas they should assign the cause of their wonder, not to these visi- 
ble objects, but to the architect himself, and confess that the proofs of 
skill are indeed manifest, but that he alone is the possessor of that skill 
who has made them what they are" (XI.8). Although a work of 
architecture is still presented as the sensible manifestation of intellect, 
the building has become a transparent screen, through which, and not 
at which, the spectator gazes. That Eusebius might choose to deliver a 
theological oration without discussing physical objects is nothing 
strange; strange, is that the subject of his discourse was stated to be 
*our savior's sepulchre''—therefore, a place, and object—which is 
hardly mentioned. Evidently, it had become possible to speak about a 
physical site in wholly abstract terms. 

It is not Eusebius' philosophical beliefs which have changed: this ora- 
tion, like the other, more physically oriented ones at Tyre and 
Jerusalem, takes a Neoplatonic approach. In fact, his comment on the 
superiority of the conception over the execution had been anticipated by 
Lucian, who asserted that not the work, but the mind of the maker is 
to be praised. This view, moreover, has biblical precedent, as when we 
are told that the works of the Lord are manifest in his power and 
goodness. A similar conflation of these sources is evident in statements 
by Eusebius! near-contemporary, Cyril of Jerusalem: ''The Divine 
Nature then it is impossible to see with eyes of flesh: but from the 
works, which are Divine, it is possible to attain to some conception of 
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His power, according to Solomon, who says (For by the greatness and 
beauty of the creatures proportionably the Maker of them is seen 
[Wisdom XIII.5].'' *? The notion of the work as emanation has its roots 
in both Platonic and Old Testament thought, and was widely accepted 
in later Antiquity. What seems new, instead, is the relative value placed 
on the work on the one hand, and what it signifies on the other. The 
signified is now sought with a single-mindedness that brushes aside the 
signifier. Sight has become an instrument for thought. 

Eusebius" work presents a broad spectrum of approaches to architec- 
ture, from straightforward kinesthetic description (the heritage of a 
Greek-language rhetorical tradition); to ecstatic, poetic metaphor and 
allegory (modelled on the prophetic books of the Bible and the Psalms); 
to spiritual exegesis (in the end, largely Neoplatonic). Entirely absent 
from his work is that Pythagorean-influenced number symbolism and 
allegory so important for the Western Middle ages after Augustine.?* 
Absent, too, is that current of medieval philosophical discourse in 
which the physical object is defined in abstract, usually mathematical, 
terms as a preliminary step in deducing its significance. The historical, 
and rhetorical, elements remain strong in Eusebius! approach to his 
experience. 

Although Eusebius! works were quickly translated into Latin and 
enormously popular in the West throughout the Middle Ages, his 
approach to the physical world was not taken up. By the later fourth 
century in the West, churches were regularly provided with *'tituli"' 
which explained the significance of the building. Ambrose, for instance, 
inscribed a label on the church of the Apostles in Milan, pointing out 
that the structure's shape symbolized the cross, and therefore triumph, 
of Christ.?? Its meaning is single, and simple: the form manifests only 
one idea. Thus significance and signifier correspond in a way quite 
unlike Eusebius! multiple-reference rhetoric. I might suggest that these 
tituli, although written in verse, display the ascendance of logic and phi- 
losophy over emotion and rhetoric in the approach to architecture. 

The great milestone for this transformation is Augustine's City of 
God, a dramatic confrontation of two opposed cities. What is remark- 
able, is that in the whole of this work not one single building erected 
by man is described. The city of man has become as disembodied as the 
City of God; it is an object of thought, an object of the mind, but no 
longer an object of sight. 
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* Research for this study was carried out as part of a seminar at the American Academy 
in Rome funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities. I thank the director of 
the seminar, David Wright, and one of the participants, Luther Martin, for their 
encouragement and help. Stella Rudolph made some stimulating suggestions about the 
panegyric. The interpretative method used here owes much to Alexander Kazhdan. 

' For the date of the consecration, see R. Krautheimer, The Constantinian Basilica,' 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, XXI, 1967, 114-140, p. 132, n. 57. Datings range from 314-317. 
On Eusebius in general, most recently, T. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, Cambridge 
(Mass.) and London, 1981. For Eusebius' panegyric on the occasion, I use the translation 
in P. Schaff and H. Wace, Eusebius. Church History. Life of Constantine the Great. Ora- 
tion in Praise of Constantine, (A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers vol. 
I.) Grand Rapids, 1952, checking it against the Greek text in Eusebius Caesariensis. 
Opera, ed. G. Dinsdorf, IV, Leipzig, 1890, where the panegyric is on pp. 450-72 of the 
*Historia Ecclesiastica". 

?^ Although in Minucius Felix, Caecilius criticized the Christians for their secrecy on the 
grounds that *nullas aras habent, templa nulla," this is not accurate. Eusebius himself, 
for example, contradicts it in his panegyric when he describes the joy and hope which 
everyone felt at seeing '*temples again rising from their foundations to an immense height, 
and receiving a splendor far greater than that of the old ones which had been destroyed'' 
(X.4.2). Marcus Minucius Felix, Octavius, ed. J. Beaujeu, Paris, 1964, 14. 

'! Barnes (as in note 1) 93-94. 

^ lbid., 131, for a discussion of his use of historical sources. 

* Life of Constantine, as in note 1, p. 581. 

$ This passage may be compared to a similar statement by another great orator/priest, 
John Chrysostom, who had learned rhetoric with Libanius. Criticizing preachers of being 
over-concerned with beautiful expressions, and with the composition and harmony of 
their sentences in order to please the public, he described contemporary orators thus: 
**Many take a deal of pains to be able to stand up in public and make a long speech: and 
if they get applause from the multitude, they feel as if they had gained the very kingdom 
[of heaven]: but if silence follows the close of their speech, it is worse than hell itself, the 
dejection that falls on their spirits from the silence!" Homily XXX on Acts XIII.2; 60, 
225. In. T. E. Ameringer, 7e Stylistic Influence of the Second Sophistic on the 
Panegyrical Sermons of St. John Chrysostom, Washington, D.C., 1921, 25. 

^ As Classen argued, the laus urbis, unlike the encomion of a person, doesn't paint a 
picture on the basis of an ideal model, but establishes a canon of topoi which may be used 
selectively. C. J. Classen, Die Stadt im Spiegel der Descriptiones und Laudes Urbium in 
der antiken und mittelalterlichen Literatur bis zum Ende des zwólften Jahrhunderts, 
Hildesheim, Zürich and New York, 1986, 36. 

* Especially relevant for this study is G. Gernentz, Laudes Romae, Rostock, 1918; 
Classen (as in note 7), T. Burgess, Epideictic Literature, Studies in Classical Philology vol. 
III, Chicago, 1902, 103. 

* L. Preller ed., Polemonis Periegetae. Fragmenta, Amsterdam, 1964, 157. 

' Plutarch called those who point out ''res memorabiles" zepwjyntág; whereas for 
Pausanias, they were é£nynxác. Preller (as in note 9) 162. 
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" Diodorus Siculus, I.64 (pyramids): I.45.4-7 (walls of Thebes); II.7-10 (the building of 
Babylon). 

"7 Quoted from Barnes' translation (as in note 1) 172. The same attitude is evident in 
Rufinus! Ecclesiastical History (PL XXL, 469-540), xxxviii-xxxix, which recounts that 
when the Jews tried to rebuild the temple in Jerusalem in the time of Julian, it was 
destroyed by earthquake; many Jews, understanding the message, converted to Chris- 
tianity. 

'! Pliny the Younger, Panegyricus on Trajan, 50-52. 

'" Under the subject of panegyric in his Znstitutio Oratoria, III, vii.26. 

'5 Even though, as Patera rightly maintained, at that date it is impossible to separate 
Greek and Roman culture; even the author of that most Greek of rhetorical treatises, Or 
the Sublime (perhaps Longinus) stayed in Rome. B. Patera, La Letteratura sull'arte 
nell'antichità, Palermo, 1975. Yet there is no literature in Latin comparable to that in 
Greek on the praise of cities in particular, and architectural monuments in general. Impor- 
tantly, there is no body of theory on the genre. Apart from Quintilian's brief treatment, 
there is only Priscian, whose recommendations are an abridgment of Hermogenes' discus- 
sion. See Classen (as in note 7) 26. 

'* Hermogenes, Progymnasmata, ed. H. Rabe, Hermogenis Opera, Rhetores Graeci, VI, 
Leipzig, 1913, 15. 

'" P. Aelius Aristides, 7Zhe Complete Works, trans. C. Behr, Leiden, 1981, II, 98-106. 
'^ Lucian of Samosata, Hippias, or the Bath, trans. A. M. Harmon, New York, 1913, 
I, 34-45. 

'"? An introduction to the Second Sophistic is in J. J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle 
Ages. A History of Rhetorical Theory From St. Augustine to the Renaissance, Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and London, 1974, 35-38. It may be understood as a renaissance in oratorical 
declamation between 50-400 A.D., chiefly concerned with epideictic oratory, particularly 
in its later phases. 

^ [n fact, his translator suggests that it served as an introduction to a course of lectures, 
and therefore had the aim of impressing prospective students with the rhetor's ability to 
praise absolutely anything. As in note 18, 33. 

^ "Though the undertaking is a commonplace, and in our days a very frequent one, the 
construction of a bath, yet his [the architect's] thoughtfulness and intelligence even in this 
commonplace matter is marvelous.'' As in note 18, 39. 

? A very useful analysis of these devices is in Ameringer, as in note 6. The favorite 
tropes of Second Sophistic oratory were metaphor (the resemblance between two things 
implied); comparison (resemblance between two things formally stated); hyperbole 
(magnifying an object beyond its just proportions); oxymoron or paradox (p. 14). 

7  Ibid., 19, noting that ekphrasis is found more frequently in Asiatic sophists who 
copied the poets than in Atticising rhetors who emulated the classic orators. 

^  G. Downey, *'On Some Post-Classical Greek Architectural Terms,' 7ransactions of 
the American Philological Association, LXXVII, 1946, 22-46, 33. Downey observes a 
tendency in Greek literary method to rely on the graphic image instead of (and often in 
place of) technical terms, in order to obtain a more vivid (if less exact) evocation of the 
thing described. 

?5 Menander Rhetor, ed. and trans. D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson, Oxford, 1981, 2 
vols. There are two fragmentary treatises on rhetoric likely to date from the reign of 
Diocletion; at least one of the treatises was written in Athens. 
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?  [bid., Treatise I, **How to Praise a City," pp. 32-75; Treatise II, *The Arrival 
Speech," pp. 103-111; **The Leavetaking,'' pp. 195-201; **The Sminthiac Oration,"' pp. 
220-223. Even though knowledge of Greek had been on the decline in the western part of 
the empire since the third century and, as Laistner has suggested, by the time of Jerome's 
birth in 347, seems to have been confined to a small minority, it is worth noting the 
increasing adoption of architectural metaphor (if not description) in third and fourth cen- 
tury Latin writers. For instance, Lactantius said that Peter had come and built a 
**templum fidele ac stabile" but that Nero sought to destroy the *'caeleste templum"' (De 
Mortibus Persecutorum). And again, in his Divine Institutes: *'It is well, the foundations 
are laid, as the illustrious orator says. But we have not only laid the foundations, which 
might be firm and suitable for the support of the work; but we have raised the entire 
edifice, with great and strong buildings, almost to the summit. There remains a matter 
which is much easier, either to cover or adorn it." And, to add a pagan example from 
the time of Constantine, the panegyric by Nazarius of March 1, 321: **Just as in rich 
houses the luxury of the interior is already announced by the vestibule, so we who wish 
to penetrate the admirable sanctuary of your [Constantine's] high virtues have to use 
Rome as opening access to eloges and the door to praise." M. L. W. Laistner, Chris- 
tianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire, Ithaca and London, 1951, 64; Lac- 
tantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum, Paris, 1954, II.19-30; **The Divine Institutes," 7he 
Works of Lactantius, trans. W. Fletcher, Edinburgh, 1871, I, VII.1; Panegyriques Latins, 
ed. and trans. E. Galletier, Paris, 1949, 171. 

? [nhis introduction to the text, Russell dates the treatise either to the first or third cen- 
turies and suggests the author may have been a Jew. This is important for the central 
theme of the treatise, a discussion of sublimity (óQoc). Although the term begins to appear 
in literary criticism in the second half of the first century, its significance was augmented 
by Philo Judaeus, who used the term to describe a moral quality. In this context, it means 
exalted, or inspired. Longinus. On the Sublime, ed. D. A. Russell, Oxford, 1964, pp. xxii- 
xxx and xli. 

?  G. Downey, Antioch in the Age of Theodosius the Great, Norman (Oklahoma), 1962; 
A. J. Festugiere, Antioche paienne et chrétienne, Paris, 1959. 

? See note 6. 

? H. A. Wolfson, Philo. Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam, Cambridge (Mass.), 1948, 2 vols., I, 56-7. 

?  Wolfson (as in note 30) 99. 

? *'*He saw with the soul's eye the immaterial forms of the material objects about to be 
made, and these forms had to be reproduced in copies perceived by the senses, taken from 
the original draught, so to speak, and from patterns conceived in the mind." De Vita 
Moysis, 11.74, trans. F. H. Colson, Philo, London and Cambridge (Mass.), 1935, VI, 
485-87. 

? "Wolfson (as in note 30) 87-88 comments that Philo seems most often to have used the 
Greek translation of the Pentateuch rather than the original Hebrew. 

? Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, I11.180. L. Feldman, Josephus and Modern Scholarship 
(1937-1980), Berlin and New York, 1984, pp. 410-18, reviews the literature on the relation- 
ship between Philo and Josephus. The dependence of the younger Josephus on Philo is 
clear. 

?5 As Barnes notes, Caesarea had, in the third century, an important Jewish community 
and was a center for rabbinical studies as well as Christian scholarship. As in note 1, 82. 
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** D. Runia, (Further Observations on the Structure of Philo's Allegorical Treatises,' 
Vigiliae Christianae, XLI, 1987, 105-38, 119-20. For a discussion of late antique pagan 
uses of allegory to explain religious myths, see H. Dórrie, 'Spátantike Symbolik und 
Allegorie,' Frühmittelalterliche Studien, III, 1969, 1-12. 

? Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, VI.19.8 

** Barnes (as in note 1) 93, observes that Origen drew this notion from his study of 
Philo's work. 

? Origen, De Principiis, I.iv.1.22. The biblical texts are Gal. IV:26 and Heb. XII: 22, 
23. The Writings of Origen, trans. F. Crombie (The Anti-Nicene Christian Library, vol. 
X), Edinburgh, 1869. 

^ "This is Barnes! observation (as in note 1) 99. See also Eusebius' commentary on 
Isaiah, where he says that to this prophet **most of the divine messages were seen through 
symbols, and very many things are said in a complicated fashion with different parts of 
the same passage intended literally and in a deeper sense."' (in Barnes, p. 103). Interesting 
are Dórrie's observations on the importance of the Delphic and Eleusian oracles, that is, 
the couching of truth in symbol or allegory. When divinity speaks, he observes, it can only 
arrive at human ears as a puzzle or a mystery. Whereas Divine Wisdom expresses itself 
in a language that has multiple meanings, the **poor"' speech of men has only a single 
meaning. Dorrie (as in note 36) 3. 

" ][am not in agreement with Wilkinson that the central theme of the panegyric is the 
fulfillment of Haggai's prophecy about the Jewish temple that *'the latter glory of this 
House shall be greater than the former"'. This is certainly a theme, but only one of many 
sub-themes. J. Wilkinson, *Paulinus' Temple at Tyre," Jahrbuch der Ósterreichischen 
Byzantinistik. XVI. Internationaler Byzantinistenkongress. Akten, vol. IV, 553-61. 

? Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum, LII.4. 

^? "Wolfson (as in note 30) 95ff. Wolfson described the external form of Philo's writings 
as *'a purely Jewish form of literary exposition,"' derived from the custom of reading por- 
tions of the Pentateuch in synagogue on the Sabbath and then delivering an oral inter- 
pretation of certain selected verses. On sources for Christian sermons in hellenic learning, 
see Burgess (as in note 8) 241. 

^  Wolfson (as in note 30) 97: *'never does a problem appear in its full coherent struc- 
ture; never is it treated as a whole."' 

^55 Runia (as in note 36) 129. 

^^ Runia (as in note 36) 130. 

^? "Thus the panegyric is a piece of exegesis on the model of Origen, interpreting literally 
and then figuratively. As Origen puts this in the Preface to De Principiis, **The Scriptures 
were written by the Spirit of God, and have a meaning, not only such as is apparent at 
first sight, but also another, which escapes the notice of most. For those [words] which 
are written are the forms of certain mysteries, and the images of divine things.'' As in note 
39, p. 5. What is original in Eusebius' exercise is that he applies a method devised for one 
class of material, authoritative writings, to material of an entirely different class. More 
than a method, double interpretation becomes a habit of thought. 

*55ÁTLifeof Constantine, III.xxix-xl. 

^?  [bid., IV. 45. 

? J[bid., IV. 46. 

?' JJbid., IV. 33. 
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?? TT. D. Barnes, 'Two Speeches by Eusebius, Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, 
XVIII, 1977, 341-45. Here it is helpful to clarify that the Life of Constantine consists of 
three sections: 1) four books of the Life; 2) Constantine's Speech to the Assembly of 
Saints; 3) two speeches called Laus Constantini. These last are two separate compositions; 
a panegyric addressed to Constantine as a tricennial oration in Constantiniple, 25 July 336 
(I.1-X.7); and another speech, which I argue was delivered before the emperor in Constan- 
tinople in November of 335 (XI-XVIII). 
93! Catechetical Lectures, IX.2, trans. P. Schaff, Cyril of Jerusalem (vol. VI of the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church New York, Oxford and London, 
1894). 
* The literature on this subject is extensive. An introduction with further bibliography 
is in V. F. Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism. Its Sources, Meanings, and Influence 
on Thought and Expression, New York, 1969. 
5 CONDIDIT AMBROSIUS TEMPLUM DOMINOQUE SACRAVIT 
NOMINE APOSTOLICO, MUNERA RELIQUIIS. 
FORMA CRUCIS TEMPLUM EST, TEMPLUM VICTORIA CHRISTI, 
SACRA TRIUMPHALIS SIGNAT IMAGO LOCUM. 
IN CAPITE EST TEMPLI VITAE NAZARIUS ALMAE 
ET SUBLIME SOLUM MARTYRII EXUVIIS. 
LUX UBI SACRATUM CAPUT EXTULIT ORBE REFLEXO 
HOC OPUS EST TEMPLO, NAZAROQUE DOMUS. 
QUI FOVET AETERNAM VICTOR PIETATEM QUIETEM. 
CRUX CUI PALMA FUIT, CRUX ETIAM SINUS EST. 
In G. Traversi, Architettura paleochristiana milanese, Milan, 1964, 95. The most exten- 
sive use of ''tituli" was that of Paulinus of Nola, but most of these concern paintings 
rather than architecture. R. C. Goldschmidt, Paulinus? Churches at Nola. Text, Transía- 
tions and Commentary, Amsterdam, 1940. 
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QUOSDAM PLATONICORUM LIBROS 
THE PLATONIC READINGS OF AUGUSTINE IN MILAN * 


BY 


PIER FRANCO BEATRICE 


1l. Plotinus or Porphyry? 


More than a century has elapsed since M. N. Bouillet tried to identify 
the Neoplatonic books read by Augustine in Milan immediately before 
his conversion, in the summer of 386.! 

Today one no longer discusses the problem—which has been shown 
a false problem—whether Augustine converted to Neoplatonism, as 
Alfaric supposed,? or to the Catholic faith of Monica, as Boyer main- 
tained? and no one dares anymore to question the authenticity of 
Augustine's Christian conversion. 

Notwithstanding this, the literary problem about the Neoplatonic 
works which, as Augustine himself tells in the Confessions, he had in 
hand in Milan, has remained still unresolved: procurasti mihi... 
quosdam Platonicorum libros ex graeca lingua in latinam versos.? 

One can, for convenience, distinguish three interpretations upheld by 
the numerous scholars who have toiled over this enigma. A first group 
of erudites, the most compact and certainly the majority, have opted for 
the Enneads by Plotinus. It will be sufficient here to remember the 
names of Grandgeorge,* Alfaric,^ Nórregaard,? Henry,? Testard,'? 
Hadot,' O'Connell,? all convinced asserters of the exclusive or 
preponderant Plotinian influence, only to be divided afterwards about 
the number and titles of the Plotinian treatises read by Augustine and 
effectively utilized by him. 

A position with more nuance, which leaves space for Porphyry too 
next to Plotinus, was maintained for a long time by Pierre Courcelle, ? 
who with his numerous works has exercised a profound influence on the 
research of the last decades, specially the one in the French language. '* 

This opinion, generally widespread, was however disputed by Willy 
Theiler, who identified the Platonic books as the exclusive work of Por- 
phyry," the disciple of Plotinus who edited and commented on the 
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Enneads;'$ and according to John J. O'Meara, Augustine would have 
read only Porphyry's Philosophy from Oracles! '' 

In the midst of so much uncertainty and variety of scientific opinions, 
it does not appear presumptuous to try to reexamine the issue. Without 
claiming to reach some apodeictic conclusions, it seems reasonable and 
above all useful to illustrate the considerations related to the method to 
put into practice. 

Two things have to be stated at the beginning of the analysis and 
borne in mind as we continue. First of all, with the term Platonici 
Augustine meant to designate a precise group of thinkers, followers of 
Plato, but chronologically nearer to his time (recentiores), that is, three 
Greeks: Plotinus, Iamblichus and Porphyry, and a bilingual African 
like Apuleius.'* Only among these philosophers could one seek the 
author or the authors of the books read by Augustine in Milan. 

Iamblichus, however, is to be excluded from the beginning, since 
Augustine, not mentioning him elsewhere, shows that he is not 
acquainted with him, and we can therefore be sure that he had never 
read any of his works. On the contrary, his compatriot Apuleius of 
Madauros, whom Augustine knew very well, cannot be considered 
among the authors of the /ibri platonicorum for the obvious reason 
that—and this is the second basic principle of our research—these are 
Greek books translated into Latin by Marius Victorinus, the famous 
African rhetorician converted in old age to Christianity. '? 

By exclusion, the only possible authors remaining are Plotinus and 
Porphyry! 

As a first conclusion, one must say that all of the Neoplatonic 
philosophical material, used in the writings of Augustine in the course 
of his extensive literary activity in Latin translation, was a part of the 
libri platonicorum and that in these books Augustine found all those 
texts with which he compared his Christian thought for his whole 
lifetime. 

Up to here no particularly serious difficulties have come out. The 
problem becomes more complicated when one goes on to the analysis 
of the contents of these Neoplatonic works by Plotinus and Porphyry 
translated into Latin, and when one tries to discover their exact title. 

From a methodological point of view, two different types of 
approach have been adopted. Several scholars have committed them- 
selves to the research of indirect citations, of wordcastings, of allusions, 
of Plotinian and/or Porphyrian reminiscences eventually present in the 
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youthful writings of Augustine preceding the Confessions, to evidence 
the Neoplatonic sources which inspired him in his early years of 
activity.?? 

Following an even longer and problematic path, Theiler theorized, in 
his famous Arbeitssatz, that all those doctrines found both in the 
postplotinian Neoplatonists and in Augustine, but not equally present 
in Plotinus, are to be considered to be of Porphyrian origin.?! 

But it is easily understood that in this way, side by side with particular 
Observations of great value, one runs the risk of seeing something that 
does not exist and of giving free rein to fantasy. The textual and doc- 
trinal comparisons between the youthful works of Augustine and the 
Neoplatonic literature, unless strikingly evident, do not lead to anything 
but to an insurmountable uncertainty and to the consequent uncon- 
trolled multiplication of more or less probable hypotheses. 

In facing an exceptional personality, as that of Augustine, who reads, 
and in rethinking them, transforms and adapts his Neoplatonic sources 
to such a point as to render them unrecognizable, we consider it wise to 
refer exclusively to the direct citations of Plotinus and Porphyry scat- 
tered throughout his complete works. We do not consider illegitimate, 
then, to project the result so obtained onto the /ibri platonicorum of the 
Confessions and from there onto the writings of the first period 
(386/97). 


2. The quotations of Plotinus. 


The formal and direct witness of Augustine leads one to consider that 
the impression which most affected his mind was exercised by some 
writings by Plotinus: Lectis autem Plotini paucissimis libris... sic exarsi, 
ut omnes illas vellem anchoras rumpere... .? The same experience was 
described in analogous terms in Contra Academicos II, 2, 5, where 
Augustine speaks of the incredible conflagration caused in him by some 
libri quidam pleni, which emit the perfumes of Arabia and distil 
pretiosissimi unguenti guttas paucissimas: evidently Augustine was deal- 
ing with the same books by Plotinus with which he must have been 
becoming acquainted, even if in a fragmentary manner.? 

Moreover, Augustine does not refrain from praising Plotinus in the 
writings of the same period: for him Plotinus is the reincarnation of 
Plato himself;?* he compares his own thought about God with Plato 
and Plotinus;? his language is so saturated with Neoplatonism that, 
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according to Nebridius, his letters resound with Christ, Plato and 
Plotinus.?$ 

The important and numerous citations of the Enneads, concentrated 
mainly in Books IX and X of De Civitate Dei, testify to the great influ- 
ence exercized on Augustine, still quite a number of years later, by the 
Plotinian readings of the period spent in Milan. To dwell on literally 
cited texts, Augustine certainly read the following passages of the 
Enneads among the /ibri platonicorum: 


1) Enneads I, 2, 3 (On Virtues);" 


2) I, 4, 7 (On Happiness); 

3) I, 6, 7 (On Beauty);? 

4) I, 6, 8;?? 

5) I, 8, 13 (On the Origin of Evils);? 

6) III, 2, 13 (On Providence); 

7) III, 4, 2 (On Personal Demon);? 

8) IV, 3, 12 (On the Soul); ^* 

9) V, 1 (On the Three Basic Hypostases); ? 
10) V, 1, 10.75 


This catalogue of citations constitutes the secure basis on which to 
develop a wider differentiation of hypotheses and conjectures about the 
use of the Enneads by Augustine. Expressions like the following: 
Saepe multumque Plotinus asserit, sensum Platonis explanans..., make 
one think that the Plotinian texts at Augustine's disposition were in 
reality numerous enough and that, because of the enormous impression 
that they had on Augustine's mind at the vigil of his conversion to 
Catholicism, contributed in a decisive manner to his detachment from 
Manichaean materialism and dualism. We should then be able to retrace 
significant tracks of them in the telling of the Confessions concerning 
the /ibri platonicorum. 

In effect, the summary and approximative description of these books 
contained in Conf. VII, 9, 13-14?* shows clearly that Augustine was 
almost thunder-struck by the Plotinian doctrine of the three hypostases, 
which he assimilated to the Christian Trinity according to the actual for- 
mulation of the prologue of John, and by the statement—also contained 
in the Plotinian treatise on the three basic hypostases, Ennead V, 1— 
that the soul should not be identified with the light by which it was 
created, that is, with the Word himself.?? Here, as later in De Civ. Dei 
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X, 2, the Plotinian theory of the Intellect is harmonized with the pro- 
logue of the gospel of John (consonans evangelio),*" according to an 
hermeneutic procedure which had already found supporters in the same 
Neoplatonic tradition, from Amelius*' to the unknown P/atonicus men- 
tioned by Simplicianus.^ 

Obviously, in these books Augustine could not find (non ibi legi) the 
annunciation of the typically Christian doctrine of the Incarnation of 
the Word and of His Kenosis up to the death on the Cross.^ 

In any case, nothing authorizes us to think that Augustine had at 
hand a complete edition of the Enneads translated into Latin by Marius 
Victorinus. The Plotinian citations, surely numerous and important, all 
seem to be conveyed through other works, precisely the /ibri 
platonicorum, in which they were set like precious fragments of the 
Greek wisdom in substantial agreement with the Christian faith. In fact, 
there are other aspects of the /ibri platonicorum described by Augustine 
that, in order to be explained, demand that one refers not only to the 
Enneads, but to different works and authors. I want to say that the 
idolatry present in these Neoplatonic books, at least according to 
Augustine,^^ is not found in the Plotinian tracts, which just very soberly 
reutilize the terminology of Isis" mysteries in a philosophical key.*5 At 
this point it is necessary to bring in Porphyry, the other author certainly 
read by Augustine in Latin translation. 


3. Porphyry and idolatry 


According to Augustine, Neoplatonists succeeded in reaching the 
natural knowledge of God, which is certainly to be ascribed to their 
merit. However, instead of offering God the true worship, they 
foolishly fell into idolatry because of their intellectual pride, just like the 
pagans mentioned by Paul in Romans 1, 21-25.*$ 

In the /ibri platonicorum Augustine found that the glory of the incor- 
ruptibility of God had been changed by these philosophers in idola et 
varia simulacra. There are two types of idolatrous statues built to meet 
the characteristics of pagan religion: statues with the appearance of 
human beings (in similitudinem imaginis corruptibilis hominis) and 
those ones with the appearance of animals, still more degraded, accord- 
ing to the typical zoolatry of Egyptian religion (ef volucrum et 
quadrupedum et serpentium, videlicet Aegyptium cibum).*' 

It is true that in this context Augustine regards the biblical symbolism 
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of Egypt as the cause of the idolatry of the Chosen People, the firstborn 
who loses his rights in favour of the Church originating from the Gen- 
tiles. The same thing happened to Esau, who lost his primogeniture in 
favour of Jacob, the former having eaten lentils, Egyptian food par 
excellence and the symbol of idolatry itself.^* 

However, Augustine's discourse on Egyptian statues is not just a 
generical condemnation of the pride, the so-called *'Self-idolatry"" of 
the Neoplatonists.*? The literal value of the text is to be defended in all 
its documentary importance. 

Friederich Wórter?? and, later on, Etienne Gilson?'—the latter with 
no connection to the former at all—have suggested we should refer the 
Augustinian information in Conf. VII, 9, 15 to some passages of Por- 
phyry's De abstinentia, where the Neoplatonic philosopher actually 
deals with Egyptian zoolatry and the statues resembling animals erected 
by the Egyptians to worship their gods.?? 

The affinity considered is certainly striking and should be taken into 
account. Unfortunately, there is no evidence at all of any translation 
into Latin of the De abstinentia by Marius Victorinus which could have 
been read and understood by Augustine! Thus, without a priori 
excluding these highly significant comparisons, we think we have to 
resort to other Porphyrian texts which, as far as we know, have not yet 
been utilized in the proper way within the scope of our research. 

In the fragments of a work published by Bidez with the title IIcpi 
&yaXgévov (On the statues of the gods),? Porphyry enlarges on the 
explanation of the allegorical meaning of the statues of Greek and 
Egyptian gods, respectively reproducing human and animal forms.:* 
This distinction exactly corresponds to the one made by Augustine in 
Conf. VII, 9, 15, on the basis of Rom. 1, 21 ff., and in other texts, such 
as Sermo 197, 15» and Sermo 241, 3.?* Moreover, we can be sure that 
Augustine knew this work in its Latin translation because in De Civ. Dei 
VII, 25 he took up again from it the Porphyrian interpretation of Attis's 
castration, which becomes the symbol of flowers falling before yielding 
their fruits." Also the etymology of the name of the goddess Hera is 
probably drawn by Augustine from the same work.?* On the whole, we 
can assume that whenever Augustine polemizes against the pagan inter- 
pretation of the simulacra, he has exactly these Porphyrian texts in 
mind.?? 

One should therefore conclude that Augustine found a Latin transla- 
tion of Porphyry's treatise On the statues of the gods among the libri 
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platonicorum. However, Eusebius of Caesarea who, in Book III of the 
Praeparatio evangelica, includes the Porphyrian fragments in question, 
says that he has drawn them from a work entitled Philosophy from 
Oracles.*? 

It is important to note that Eusebius criticizes the Porphyrian inter- 
pretation of pagan statues basing himself upon the authority of Rom. 
1, 21 ff., the same Pauline text Augustine often invoked in the context 
of his anti-idolatrous polemics.*' This seems to us a relevant argument 
in favour of the identity of the Porphyrian work criticized by Eusebius 
with the one criticized by Augustine. Consequently, the whole question 
gathers around the Augustinian quotations from the Philosophy from 
Oracles, the important work of Porphyry which, unfortunately, has 
almost completely been lost. 


4. Porphyry's ''Philosophy from Oracles"' in Augustine 


Only once does Augustine transcribe the original Greek title of this 
work: Nam in libris quos &x Xoyiov quiocogtac appellat (Porphyrius), in 
quibus exequitur adque conscribit rerum ad philosophiam pertinentium 
velut divina responsa, ut ipsa verba eius, quem ad modum ex Graeca 
lingua in Latinam interpretata sunt, ponam... Deinde post hos versus 
Apollinis, qui non stante metro Latine interpretati sunt, subiunxit 
adque ait... .8 

The information is important, since it allows us to understand that in 
this work Porphyry dealt with philosophical subjects, mixing them with 
oracular texts. Therefore, this would be the pudibunda disputatio 
where, according to Augustine, Porphyry is wavering between the 
vitium sacrilegae curiositatis, which is connected with the exercise of 
theurgical practices, and the philosophiae professio under the inspira- 
tion of Plotinus.9 

Eusebius of Caesarea gives us identical evidence when he asserts that 
recent philosophers like Porphyry mingle (cuuxAéfa) the good and 
truthful Platonic philosophy with the theology of the Ancients.*^ More- 
over, Porphyry himself, in his introduction to the PAilosophy from 
Oracles, assures that his collection of oracles will contain the exposition 
of many philosophical doctrines (xoAAGov guév t&v xatà qtÀocogíav 
Ooyvu&tov &vacypaofiv) as well as a limited use of the oracles (éx' óACyov 8€ 
xai tfjic xpnocuxfig Gd ópusBa npaypatsíacg). Yet, Porphyry adds that the 
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purpose of his collection is to help those who suffer in their search for 
truth and soul's salvation.$$ 

If Porphyry's Philosophy from Oracles is characterized by these 
specific connotations, then it can be admitted that this work is present 
in all the contexts where Augustine refers to Porphyry's use of oracles, 
though it is not mentioned directly, as for example: 

De cons. evang. I, 15, 23; 

De Civ. Dei X, 23;9* X, 27; ? X, 32; ? XVIII, 53, 2;" XIX, 22223; 
XX, 24; ? XXII, 25.7 

Moreover, the wealth of philosophical materials in this work makes 
it plausible to think that through it Augustine came in contact with wide 
fragments of Greek philosophical works, especially by Plato ?—apart 
from what he already knew from other Latin translations?*—and 
Plotinus." 

At least twice does Augustine directly compare Plotinus's thought 
with that of Porphyry, as if he had a Porphyrian work at hand, which 
reproduced Plotinus's point of view about the three principal 
hypostases and the metempsychosis in order to modify it: Postponit 
quippe Plotinus animae naturam paterno intellectui, iste autem (scil. 
Porphyrius) cum dicit medium, non postponit sed interponit;?? and with 
regard to the metempsychosis: Nam Platonem animas hominum post 
mortem revolvi usque ad corpora bestiarum scripsisse certissimum est. 
Hanc sententiam Porphyrii doctor tenuit et Plotinus; Porphyrio tamen 
iure displicuit."? This is not surprising if we consider that also Aeneas 
of Gaza, at the end of the fifth century, records how Porphyry, in the 
Philosophy from Oracles, interpreted the Plotinian Ennead On the 
origin of evils (I, 8) to maintain that matter is not an ungenerated 
principle.?? 

Finally, the religious purpose of the PAilosophy from Oracles 
explains the attention given to it by Augustine when he dealt with the 
problems of man's salvation and the mediation between God and man. 
If to all that we add the fundamental remark that exactly this work of 
Porphyry was available to Augustine in a Latin translation,*' we cannot 
but conclude that precisely the Philosophy from Oracles, and no other 
work, was read by Augustine in Milan in the Latin translation by 
Marius Victorinus, and through this work he came to know the passages 
of the Enneads upon which he was to meditate all his life. 

In this way it is possible to see the substantial correctness of 
O'Meara's hypothesis, according to which the /ibri de regressu animae, 
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from which Augustine says he very often drew quotations,?? should be 
identified with the Philosophy from Oracles or a part of it, and, there- 
fore, they would not be an independent work with this title. 

Yet, if all the Porphyrian texts known and utilized by Augustine in 
Marius Victorinus's Latin version are to be attributed to the PAilosophy 
from Oracles exclusively, it is inevitable to conclude that also Por- 
phyry's letter to Anebo must somehow have been connected with the 
Philosophy from Oracles: it is no chance that this letter is mentioned in 
De Civ. Dei X, 11 in the midst of the discussion of the PAilosophy from 
Oracles! 

Another still more complex and ticklish question is that of the 
Augustinian quotations of some passages from the Latin translation of 
the Hermetic treatise Asclepius in De Civ.Dei VIII, 23 ff. Nowadays, it 
is commonly agreed that this Latin translation dates back to the middle 
of the fourth century and it was written by a learned pagan of African 
origin.*^ We wonder how this translation came into Augustine's posses- 
sion, and why it is mentioned in the context of the uncompromising 
anti-Platonic polemics of De Civ.Dei VIII-X. Some considerations 
would lead us to think that also the Asclepius was in some way included 
in the Latin translation of the /ibri platonicorum which we have 
previously identified with Porphyry's Philosophy from Oracles. 

Augustine intends to quote the words uttered by the Egyptian Hermes 
called Trismegistus, in the Latin version he knew: Nam diversa de illis 
Hermes Aegyptius, quem Trismegiston vocant, sensit et scripsit... 
Huius Aegyptii verba, sicut in nostram linguam interpretata sunt, 
ponam... ." 

It is important to note that Porphyry certainly was acquainted with 
the Aóvoc xéAetoc, the original Greek text of the Asclepius, dating back 
to about the middle of the third century.*$ In this way the deep affinities 
can be explained, which link the Neoplatonic thinker to the Hermetic 
treatise on the themes of the theurgical cult of the statues of the Egyp- 
tian gods*' and the spiritual cult which resolves in vegetarianism.*? 
Moreover, the prophecy of the Asclepius, where the author reproves the 
fact that the Christian cult of the martyrs will eventually overcome the 
ancient idolatrous cult practised in the Egyptian temples,*?? could not 
escape such a controversialist as Porphyry, the sagacious collector of 
anti-Christian oracles.?? 

Anyway, Augustine himself points out the fact that the Hermetic 
tract JAsclepius belongs to the spiritual world of  idolatrous 
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Neoplatonism, when he writes that: Erat enim de his, de quibus dicit 
Apostolus, quod... (the quotation from Rom. 1, 21-22 follows), directly 
reconnecting Asclepius with the libri platonicorum mentioned in Conf. 
VII, 9, 14-15.?! 

With all the due caution in such intricate questions, it seems to us that 
it is not excessively imprudent to affirm that through the P/ilosophy 
from Oracles, translated into Latin by Marius Victorinus, Augustine 
acquired that knowledge of Neoplatonic and Hermetic literature which 
he then displayed in De Civ.Dei. In short, we think that all the Por- 
phyrian fragments de regressu animae, the fragments on the statues of 
the gods and the letter to Anebo have to be linked to the Philosophy 
from Oracles. We also think that, through the Philosophy from 
Oracles, Augustine came to know Porphyry's religious thought and 
then, thanks to him, he discovered wide fragments of the philosophical 
and religious literature of the Greeks, from Plato to Plotinus and 
Hermes Trismegistus, all of them being highly considered by Porphyry. 

What we are asserting is confirmed by this parenthetical remark, 
which is often misunderstood: per quendam hominem immanissimo 
typho turgidum.? We must obviously exclude certain explanations 
which would identify the mysterious person with some Neoplatonist of 
the Milanese circle?? or even with Manlius Theodorus, who would have 
actually handed the Platonic books to Augustine! ?* The general mean- 
ing of the passage is that the grace of God did turn even pagan works, 
such as the libri platonicorum, whose author distinguished himself for 
his exceptional intellectual pride and his adherence to idolatry, into 
spiritual nourishment for Augustine's salvation. According to common 
knowledge of that time, pride (10goc) is characteristic of Platonic 
philosophers.?5 In this particular context, typhus stands for the haughty 
and contemptuous attitude assumed by Porphyry in the PAilosophy 
from Oracles, as can be seen through the illuminating comparison with 
an information given by Eusebius of Caesarea. 

In the latter's opinion x9ooc and &Aatove(a characterize the method of 
the quotoAoyía used by Porphyry in the Philosophy from Oracles: this 
method consisted of a mixture of Platonic philosophy and the theurgical 
religiousness of the oracles.? 

We can therefore conclude that Porphyry was the real **mediator'' or 
**conveyer'! of Neoplatonic philosophy from Plotinus to Augustine and 
that he was the author of the books which conveyed that philosophy.?' 
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5. The anti-Christian polemics in the *'Philosophy from Oracles"' 


Two further questions are: why did Augustine not mention Por- 
phyry's name in the Confessions? and, if he really read the PAilosophy 
from Oracles in the summer of 386, why then did he wait fourteen years 
before openly mentioning him and quoting his books in De consensu 
evangelistarum, which dates back to 400? ** 

These questions represent the most delicate, but also the crucial point 
to understand the intellectual experience which preceded and in some 
way produced Augustine's conversion. 

One answer to these disturbing questions could be that the PAiloso- 
phy from Oracles was generally known to be too imbued with elements 
of anti-Christian polemics to allow Augustine to declare openly that he 
had been deeply influenced by it in his conversion to Catholicism! This 
fact would have cast a dangerous shadow of serious discredit on his 
public image of a neo-converted and then a presbyter. Only after many 
years, when he was protected by his authority as bishop of Hippo, did 
he dare to pronounce the abhorred name of Porphyry the Sicilian, 
obviously, not to acknowledge the debt he had contracted to him, but 
to condemn his criticisms of Christian gospels. 

Following this interpretative criterion, we would like to be allowed to 
go as far as bringing up the question if the Philosophy from Oracles, 
which was read by Augustine in the Latin translation by Marius Vic- 
torinus, is not to be identified with Porphyry's lost work Against the 
Christians. 

Harnack's authority has imposed the opinion that Augustine would 
never have known, if not indirectly, Porphyry's anti-Christian work.?? 
This opinion has been generally accepted so far,'?? with the remarkable 
exception represented by Dyroff.'^' We believe that this opinion is a 
completely unfounded scientific prejudice and that an unbiassed 
reading of Augustine's writings can demonstrate with remarkable cer- 
tainty the essential identity of the Philosophy from Oracles—which was 
surely read by Augustine—with the Kaxà xptottavóv. 

Since the first mentioning of Porphyrius siculus in De cons. evang. 
I, 15, 23, it has been clearly evident that Porphyry, in the books known 
to Augustine, made use of pagan oracles which praised Christ, 
attributing him a superior, even though simply human, wisdom, 
whereas they hurled heavy insults at the Christians, accusing them of 
ignorance and corruption.'?? Certainly influenced by the oracles pro- 
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duced by Porphyry, Augustine in Milan incurred the *'Photinian"' 
mistake of thinking Christ merely as a man endowed with exceptional 
wisdom.!?? These are the anti-Christian oracles reported by Porphyry in 
the Philosophy from Oracles and known to us through the quotations 
of De Civ.Dei XIX, 23.'?* 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that all the doctrines attributed 
by Augustine to Porphyry in the crucial texts of Book X of De Civ.Dei 
sound deeply anti-Christian. 

In fact, Porphyry refuses to recognize that Christ is the Principle 
who, by means of His Incarnation, purifies men, and compelled by his 
pride, he despises the humble ''Mediator''.'? Filled with the pride 
generated by a vain learning, Porphyry despises Christ for His virginal 
birth and His infamous death on the cross.'?$ Since Porphyry refuses to 
acknowledge the redeeming value of the Incarnation, he cannot find the 
right way to get to the heavenly home where we must return, even if he 
is able to see it.' In the same way, the Resurrection seems like an 
absurdity to the philosopher who builds up his soteriology and 
eschatology on the strict principle: omne corpus esse fugiendum, ut 
anima possit beata permanere cum Deo.'*? 

In these texts of De Civ.Dei X there are thoughts which were also 
expressed in Conf. VII, 9, 13 ff., where Porphyry's typhus,'?? his 
refusal to accept the humility of the incarnate Word,''? and his subse- 
quent inability to find the way to the heavenly home''! are stigmatized. 
Besides, looking through previous works, it is certainly to Porphyry and 
his philosophical pride that Augustine is alluding in De ordine II, 5, 16, 
when he writes that true and genuine philosophy teaches the Trinity in 
the same way as the venerable mysteries of faith do, without any confu- 
sion and, above all, without any pride (nec contumeliose); he also writes 
that the fact that such a great God assumed the form of a human body, 
insofar as it seems something unworthy, is even more filled with a mercy 
which is inaccessible to the pride of the intellectuals (ingeniosorum 
superbia).'"? 

Augustine himself, as can be seen, had almost wasted all the advan- 
tage acquired by the reading of the /ibri platonicorum, since he had 
fallen a prey to the intellectual pride conveyed to him by Porphyry.' 
The Divine Providence's will was that he came across the Platonic 
books first, and then the Scriptures, as otherwise he might even have 
lost his faith because of the great influence exerted by Porphyry, or he 
might have fallen under the illusion that the fundamentals of devotion 
could originate also from the reading of those pagan texts! ''* 
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The broad hints of the first dialogues are therefore directly connected 
with the narration, in the Confessions, about the libri platonicorum and 
the systematical and explicit polemics in De cons.evang. and De 
Civ.Dei. As time goes by, the shadow of Porphyry becomes more and 
more definite and clear-cut, and in Augustine's mind the Christian 
answer in opposition to what he had read in the Philosophy from 
Oracles becomes clearer and clearer. 

Besides, Augustine openly declares that De Civ.Dei, as a whole, was 
conceived and written in order to defend the City of God, namely, His 
Church, from the slanders of the pagan philosophers who, making a 
boast of their knowledge, deride the Christian doctrine according to 
which the separation of the soul from the body is to be regarded as a 
pain or as a punishment; to them, on the contrary, blessedness exactly 
consists in the liberation of the soul from the bounds of the body.'? 

The Books VI-X of De Civ.Dei are written against those qui se 
adversus salutarem doctrinam tumidius et inflatius extollentes ad 
beatitudinem, quae post hanc vitam speratur, etiam per daemonum 
multorumque deorum cultum existimant pervenire: this is the portrait 
of Porphyry and the concise description of the anti-Christian intent of 
the Philosophy from Oracles! In fact: Ubi et nobiles eorum philosophi 
tribus in his quinque sed ultimis libris refelluntur a nobis, that is to say, 
in the Books VIII-X where the criticism of Neoplatonism, especially 
Porphyrian Neoplatonism, is developed.''$ 

According to Augustine, Porphyry did not want to surrender to the 
Christian religion (ne a Christo vinci videretur), so he promised 
everlasting blissfulness to wise men, with no return to the previous 
miseries of this world. Moreover, in order to contest the Christian doc- 
trine (ut Christo adversaretur), he denied the resurrection of the 
imperishable bodies to assert that the souls of the saints would live 
forever with no body at all.''' 

Augustine synthetically defines Porphyry as magnus eorum 
philosophus .................. Porphyrius, fidei christianae acerrimus 
inimicus; ''* doctissimus philosophorum, quamvis Christianorum acer- 
rimus inimicus;'"? the anti-Christian oracles, which praise Christ 
whereas they vituperate the Christians, could have been made up by 
Porphyry himself, ab homine callido eoque Christianis inimicissimo. ?? 

Reading such eloquent expressions, how can one deny that Augustine 
was acquainted with Porphyry's anti-Christian literary activity? It is 
true that in the Rerractationes (426 A.D.) Augustine denies that the 
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famous Porphyrius siculus was the author of the six questions to which 
he had answered in Epist. 102 to Deogratias,?' and which had then 
(406/12) been put to him as if they were extracted de Porphyrio contra 
christianos.'?? Nevertheless, Augustine's attitude can be explained if his 
supposed mistake is attributed to the reluctance typical of a person who, 
like him, did not want to reveal his knowledge of that terrible work and 
even his admiration for the author, a pagan philosopher so abhorred in 
Christian surroundings! '? 

Moreover, I am inclined to believe that the expression contra chris- 
tianos in Epist. 102, far from designating the title of Porphyry's work 
in Latin translation,'?* simply indicates its intent or essential contents, 
in the same way as de regressu animae in De Civ.Dei X, 29. These are 
not the Latin titles of two different works of Porphyry, but two dif- 
ferent ways by which Augustine individuates qualifying aspects of the 
same work, the Philosophy from Oracles. 

The anti-Christian purpose of the Philosophy from Oracles is still 
more definite in another passage from Augustine: Zste vero philosophus 
(scil. Porphyrius) vel potius qui talibus adversus christianos quasi 
oraculis credunt.'? Nobody would say that in this passage the two 
words adversus christianos designate the title of a work by Porphyry! 
The same should be said, I think, for contra christianos in Epist. 102. 

Once again, in the Reftractationes, where Augustine expresses his 
regret for having given too much credit to Neoplatonism when he was 
young, we find the final confirmation of the fact that in Milan he had 
read a Neoplatonic work marked by an unmistakable anti-Christian 
attitude: Laus quoque ipsa qua Platonem vel Platonicos seu 
Academicos philosophos tantum extuli, quantum impios homines non 
oportuit, non inmerito mihi displicuit, praesertim contra quorum 
errores magnos defendenda est christiana doctrina.?* Against whom 
should the Christian faith have been defended if not against Porphyry, 
who had attacked it so violently? '?' 


6. Usus iustus 


It may at first seem paradoxical that Augustine adhered to 
Catholicism through the reading of a pagan work so fiercely anti- 
Christian as Porphyry's Philosophy from Oracles. Courcelle wondered 
how Augustine could have been led to Christianity by the reading of the 
Kazà xpiaxixvóv, and finding this hypothesis even daring, he also denied 
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Augustine's knowledge of this work.'?* Yet, if it is true, as we believe 
to have proved, that Porphyry's anti-Christian work is to be identified 
with the Philosophy from Oracles, the paradox will naturally disappear. 

From the beginning Augustine realized what enormous intellectual 
wealth the divine grace offered him through the reading of this work 
which, with its powerful contents of Neoplatonic spiritualism, freed him 
definitively from Manichaean materialism and dualism. However, at 
the same time, he must have felt a sense of dismay and bewilderment 
before the idolatrous orgy which filled the same Porphyrian texts. So 
he felt the need to turn to Simplicianus for enlightenment and for the 
necessary encouragement. '?? 

After these conversations Augustine was convinced of the existence 
of an essential agreement between the Christian trinitarian theology and 
the Neoplatonic doctrine of the hypostases, because the /ibri 
platonicorum, as Simplicianus pointed out with clear satisfaction, 
inculcated God and His Word in every way.'?? 

Consequently, Augustine was able to proceed toward the definition 
of a programme of theological research based on the principle that faith 
in the auctoritas Christi must be laid as the foundation of learning; as 
far as the use of ratio is concerned, he thought he would find in the 
Platonic doctrines some speculative elements which would not be in 
contrast with the Christian revelation. ?! 

In this way, since his first writings of Cassiciacum, Augustine had 
adhered to a *'philosophical eclecticism"" which put him in consonance 
with a long and rooted tradition of the ancient ecclesiastical thought; '?? 
he was therefore entitled to discern, within the PAilosophy from 
Oracles, the precious contributions of Platonic and Plotinian thought, 
mediated by Porphyry, from the idolatrous and theurgical aberrations 
the latter had not been able or had not wanted to resist. 

Augustine refers to this complex and hazardous enterprise when, in 
Conf. VII, 9, 15, he places himself among the pagans who, by God's 
order, have the right to take possession of the Egyptians' gold, as the 
Hebrews had already done (Exod. 3, 22; 11, 2; 12, 35 f.), because gold 
belongs to God, no matter where it is. The Apostle Paul had made a 
missionary speech in front of the Athenians, in which he maintained 
that we live, move and exist in God, sicut et quidam secundum eos di- 
xerunt; his position was therefore in keeping with the thought of some 
pagan philosophers.'? Basing himself on such an authoritative 
teaching, also Augustine found it correct to utilize the treasures of 
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Neoplatonic thought (intendi in aurum), yet he did not nourish himself 
with Egyptian food (inveni haec ibi et non manducavi) and neglected 
also Egyptian idols (e£ non attendi in idola Aegyptiorum). 

Thus, also the following sentence can be explained, which has been 
lively discussed: eft utique inde erant illi libri. Certainly inde is not 
referred to the Egyptian home of Plotinus, '?* nor is to be referred to 
Athens, the city where Longinus, Porphyry's first teacher, taught; '* 
moreover, it is not even referred to the gold of the Egyptians.'?* It more 
simply indicates paganism as the original cultural place of the Platonic 
books. After all, Augustine himself came from paganism (ef ego ad te 
veneram ex gentibus). 

The principle of the rightful use (usus iustus) of pagan philosophy 
from the Christian point of view is clearly expressed in a text which is 
contemporary to the Confessions, namely, De doctr. christ. II, 40, 60: 
to Augustine, if what philosophers, and first of all the Platonists, have 
said about the Godhead is true and in harmony with the Christian faith, 
not only is there no need to fear their doctrines, but these doctrines must 
be appropriated again, taken away from the wrong owners and brought 
back to their rightful Christian use. 

Just like the Hebrews, by God's order, took away the precious gold 
and silver treasures from Egypt, so, in the same way, the Christian, 
leaving idolatry behind, must take from paganism the gold and the 
silver of the liberal culture and the theological truths which are to serve 
the right purpose of the preaching of the gospel.'?* 

Usus noster, usus iustus, usus christianus: with this purpose in mind, 
Augustine can widely justify his personal behaviour toward the /ibri 
platonicorum.'?? Refusing to adhere to the idolatry contained in these 
books, Augustine, in a way, redeemed the Neoplatonic theological 
heritage, making it definitively suitable to the Christian thought. With 
regard to the utilization of the theme of the *'spoils of the Egyptians"', 
Augustine had been preceded by other Christian thinkers such as 
Origen !^? and Gregory of Nyssa.'*' More generally, however, a decisive 
influence was exerted on him by Simplicianus's tale of the conversion 
of Marius Victorinus. In fact, Augustine saw the pains and the conflicts 
of his personal experience reflected in the African rhetorician converted 
to Christianity thirty years before. 

All the things we have been saying so far acquire their full meaning 
only if it can be made credible that the /ibri platonicorum were nothing 
but the Philosophy from Oracles, namely, Porphyry's great anti- 
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Christian work, and that exactly this work had been translated by 
Marius Victorinus into Latin at the time of his fervent adherence to 
idolatrous paganism. 


7. Pordén pelusiam 


Unfortunately, we have no outside source confirming Augustine's 
report on the conversion of Marius Victorinus. The scholars who too 
hastily identified the /ibri platonicorum with Plotinus's Enneads have 
been led to admit, without asking themselves too many questions, that 
Marius Victorinus had translated into Latin the whole of Plotinus's 
Work, and consequently they tried to find some Plotinian quotations in 
the preserved works of Marius Victorinus. 

For example, according to Henry,'*? Marius Victorinus would have 
literally quoted Plotinus, Ennead V , 2, 1 in his Adv. Arium IV, 22, 8.'* 
Yet, Hadot proved that not even this quotation can be considered a tex- 
tual one and that the formulation of Marius Victorinus does not refer 
to Plotinus, but to a Porphyrian paraphrase of the text by Plotinus.'^^ 

Marius Victorinus's interest in Porphyry rather than in Plotinus is 
well known and documented. The Latin translation of Porphyry's 
Introduction (£isagogó) to Aristotle's Categories was done by Vic- 
torinus.'5 Victorinus's assertion: multi in anima corpus esse dicunt, '** 
refers to a Porphyrian paraphrase of Plotinus.'^ Those to whom the 
assertion is referred are the doctissimi homines criticized by Augustine 
in De quant. animae, that is, Porphyry.'^ 

If Marius Victorinus mediated the knowledge of Plotinus in the Latin 
West, he very probably carried out this important cultural undertaking 
not by means of the translation of the Enneads, but of some work of 
Porphyry which contained and commented on some extracts from 
Plotinus. Yet, there is something more and it is of considerable 
importance. 

In his comment upon Cicero's De inventione, Marius Victorinus 
asserts that truth is hidden from men, who have to rely on conjectures, 
and therefore there is no cogent argument. Men regard as necessary only 
what is generally accepted by the current opinion. As evidence of that, 
Victorinus gives the example of the Christians who, against the normal 
logic, do not regard the following reasoning as necessary: ''If the 
woman has given birth to a child, she must have made love with a 
man"', or: *'If he was born, he also has to die'"'. To the Christians, it 
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is normal to think that a man was born without a father and did not 
die! !*? 

The biting anti-Christian irony of this passage reveals Marius Vic- 
torinus's cultural likings and religious interests. There is evidence, here, 
of how closely he followed Porphyry's anti-Christian arguments. '?? 
Therefore, we are allowed to think that he was the author of the Latin 
translation of Porphyry's work against the Christians which we have 
identified with the Philosophy from Oracles. 

Only by placing Victorinus within his contemporary pagan culture, so 
deeply influenced by Porphyry's thought, can we fully understand the 
meaning of his biographical data in Augustine's Confessions. 

Still advanced in years, Victorinus was a venerator idolorum and took 
part in sacrilegious pagan rites (sacrorumque sacrilegorum particeps) 
almost the whole aristocracy in Rome was very fond of (inflata 
spirabat). Rome was the city where Victorinus taught rhetoric until a 
statue in his honour was erected in the Forum.'^' Moreover, his public 
conversion to Christianity was delayed because he feared that his former 
friends, the proud worshippers of demons, would become his 
enemies. '?? 

Yet, which divinities aroused so much enthusiasm and were firmly 
defended by Victorinus for so many years? Most of them were degraded 
and shameful Egyptian gods, such as Flatulence, the goddess of 
Pelusium,'?? and divinities with every sort of animal and monstrous 
appearance, such as the barking Anubis with a dog's head.'?^ They were 
exactly those Egyptian gods—and this is the irony of history!—that long 
before had taken up arms to fight against the power of Rome: now 
Rome was invoking them, though they were long subject to its military 
power.!? 

The criticism of Christianity and the philosophical renewal of tradi- 
tional idolatry—especially in the version offered by Egyptian 
zoolatry—were the aspects of Porphyry's work which must have 
attracted Marius Victorinus's attention to the extent that he saw the 
utility of translating the Philosophy from Oracles into Latin.'?$ 

Firmicus Maternus, a Christian apologist who lived in the same 
period as Victorinus (middle of the fourth century), and also turned to 
Christianity, indirectly confirms our reconstruction when he quotes an 
oracle of Serapis—the famous Egyptian god mentioned by Porphyry— 
in order to explain the pagan, and at the same time anti-Christian, 
nature of the Philosophy from Oracles.'? 
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Marius Victorinus was then a persevering and proud supporter of 
pagan idolatry as seen by Porphyry. Yet, if, in spite of all that, he 
bowed to the yoke of humility at the end, bending his head in front of 
the abomination of the Cross, and through the Neoplatonic metaphysics 
he fought against the Arian heresy, why couldn't Augustine follow the 
same spiritual path? This seems to be the right meaning of the story of 
Marius Victorinus's conversion in the Confessions: by reporting such a 
famous and authoritative example, Augustine, with the support of 
Simplicianus, was allowed to justify his Neoplatonic likings and, above 
all, to defend the critical and eclectic use, the usus iustus—which he had 
already theorized in the writings of Cassiciacum—of the tremendous 
anti-Christian work written by Porphyry, that is, the Philosophy from 
Oracles. 


8. The consequences 


We have exposed an attempt to interpret the Augustinian expression 
libri platonicorum. This attempt throws a new light on the real process 
of Augustine's conversion to Catholicism. This conversion was certainly 
genuine and deep and was made easier, at the intellectual level, because 
he had abandoned Manichaean materialism thanks to the enlightenment 
produced in his mind by the spiritualism of Neoplatonic metaphysics, 
which was common to Plotinus and Porphyry. 

Yet, Augustine found himself involved in a really ambiguous and 
awkward situation, because the Neoplatonic doctrines which played a 
decisive part in his abandonment of Manichaeism and his definitive 
adherence to Catholicism were found by him in Marius Victorinus's 
Latin translation of a work which was deeply imbued with pagan 
idolatry and ruthless anti-Christian sarcasm: this work was Porphyry's 
Philosophy from Oracles! 

This ambiguity lies at the root of Augustine's conversion and it left 
clear evidence throughout his works. Only this ambiguity can, on one 
hand, explain Augustine's long silence on Porphyry from 386— when he 
read the Philosophy from Oracles—up to 400, when he mentions him 
for the first time in De cons. evang., and, on the other hand, the critical 
indulgence later showed by Augustine toward the Neoplatonic thinker. 

Augustine could freely speak about Plotinus within the Milanese cir- 
cle, where the Egyptian philosopher was openly appreciated—one need 
hardly mention Ambrose and Manlius Theodorus—, but he had to 
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speak ill of Porphyry, as all Christians at that time did. Yet, out of an 
unconfessed gratitude, he could not help speaking well of him, to a cer- 
tain extent, acknowledging him as having even been superior, from 
some points of view, to Plotinus, his master, in the process of 
approaching to Christian truth. 

Ten years ago I managed to bring to light the remote but genuine 
Encratite origins of the Augustinian doctrine of the original sin.'^? 
Today I think I can say that Porphyry's Philosophy from Oracles was 
the anti-Christian work which opened up the treasures of Neoplatonic 
wisdom to Augustine, hastening his conversion to Catholicism, in spite 
of its idolatrous contents! This means that the Augustinian Quellen- 
forschung can still reserve great surprises in the future. 

On the other hand, the conclusions of our research do not seem less 
relevant to understand the literary and religious contribution of Por- 
phyry, the most imposing but also the most mysterious personality of 
the late Greek antiquity so far. 

The Augustinian utilization of several Porphyrian passages allows us 
to include with sufficient certainty the fragments De regressu animae, 
the fragments on the statues of the gods and the letter to Anebo in the 
Philosophy from Oracles. The relation of this work, which has been 
reconstructed in this way, to the De abstinentia should be more carefully 
examined and clarified, but the most important thing herewith is that 
there is a whole series of elements which seems above all to justify the 
identification of the Philosophy from Oracles with the lost work written 
by Porphyry against the Christians. Obviously, the demonstration of 
such identity, in order to be accepted unreservedly, should be carried 
out through a wider and more complete documentary evidence than the 
one offered by Augustine. To reach this aim, we should examine all the 
Christian apologetic writings which, more or less on purpose, were 
directed against Porphyry's polemic attack from the end of the third 
century up to the middle of the fifth century, that is to say, from the 
date of the publication of the Against the Christians until its destruc- 
tion, ordered by the Catholic emperors. 

Within this long series of authors and works, running from 
Methodius of Olympus to Theodoret of Cyrus, Augustine is actually 
entitled to an outstanding position. If we are not mistaken, his witness 
leads us to conclude that the Philosophy from Oracles was the anti- 
Christian work by Porphyry. 
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NOTES 


* Parts of this discussion were read at a symposium on Augustine held at Toronto in 
May 1987. 

' M. N. Bouillet, Les Ennéades de Plotin, chef de l'Ecole néoplatonicienne, Paris, t.II, 
1859, pp. 555-561. 

? P. Alfaric, L'évolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, I: Du Manichéisme au 
Néoplatonisme, Paris 1918, p. 399: ''Moralement comme intellectuellement c'est au 
Néoplatonisme qu'il s'est converti, plutót qu'à l'Evangile"'. 

* Ch. Boyer, Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans la formation de Saint Augustin, 
Romae 1920, ? 1953, p. 67: **Le témoignage de l'évéque d'Hippone est donc clair: ce n'est 
pas le néoplatonisme qui l'a ramené à l'Eglise, il avait retrouvé la foi de Monique avant 
de lire Plotin''. 

^ A good definition of the hundred-year-old debate can be found in E. Kónig, 
Augustinus Philosophus. Christlicher Glaube und philosophisches Denken in den 
Frühschriften Augustins (Studia et Testimonia antiqua 11), München 1970, pp. 9-15, who 
concludes: *'Diese Alternative (scil. between philosophy and Christian faith) ist auf 
Augustin überhaupt nicht anwendbar. Christlicher Glaube und philosophisches Denken 
sind für ihn nicht entgegengesetzt, sondern gehóren zusammen'"'. The traditional problem 
is, then, only a *'Scheinproblem"' (p. 19)! See also A. W. Matthews, The Development 
of St. Augustine from Neoplatonism to Christianity 386-391 A.D., Washington 1980, pp. 
29-32. 

5 | Conf. VI, 9, 13 (CChL 27, 101). 

* L. Grandgeorge, Saint Augustin et le Néo-platonisme, Paris 1896 (Unv. Nachdruck, 
Frankfurt/Main 1967), pp. 35-41. 

' P. Alfaric, L'évolution intellectuelle, pp. 375 ff. 
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*  J. Nórregaard, Augustins Bekehrung, Tübingen 1923, pp. 104-111. 

?* P. Henry, Plotin et l'Occident. Firmicus Maternus, Marius Victorinus, Saint Augustin 
et Macrobe (Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense. Etudes et Documents, 15), Louvain 1934, 
pp. 78-95. 

'" M. Testard, Saint Augustin et Cicéron, I: Cicéron dans la formation et dans l'oeuvre 
de Saint Augustin, Paris 1958, pp. 155-176. 

" P. Hadot, Citations de Porphyre chez Augustin (à propos d'un ouvrage récent), 
REAug 6 (1960), 205-244. 

7? R.]J. O'Connell, St. Augustine's Early Theory of Man, A.D. 386-391, Cambridge 
Mass. 1968, pp. 1-28. 

7  Werecord the following writings by P. Courcelle: Les lettres grecques en Occident de 
Macrobe à Cassiodore, Paris ?1948, pp. 159-176; Recherches sur les *Confessions' de 
Saint Augustin, Paris 1950, pp. 93-174; Litiges sur la lecture des *Libri Platonicorum' par 
Saint Augustin, Augustiniana 4 (1954), 9-23; Les *Confessions! de Saint Augustin dans 
la tradition littéraire. Antécédents et postérité, Paris 1963, pp. 15-88. 

'* For example: A. Solignac, Les Confessions (BA 13), Paris 1962, pp. 100-112; J. 
Pépin, Les *Confessions' de Saint Augustin, leurs antécédents et leur influence, Journal 
des Savants 1964, 261-283 (repr. in: Ex Platonicorum persona. Etudes sur les lectures 
philosophiques de Saint Augustin, Amsterdam 1977, pp. 3-25). An ample discussion can 
be found in the book of O. Du Roy, L'intelligence de la foi en la Trinité selon saint 
Augustin. Genése de sa théologie trinitaire jusqu'en 391, Paris 1966, pp. 61-72. According 
to this author, nevertheless, the influence of Porphyry would date back to one year after 
the conversion! Despite the numerous differences of opinion with Courcelle, the coex- 
istence of Porphyry and Plotinus was asserted also by J. J. O'Meara, The Young 
Augustine. The Growth of St. Augustine's Mind up to his Conversion, London-New 
York-Toronto 1954, pp. 131-155; see also Matthews, The Development, pp. 26-29. 

i5 W. Theiler, Porphyrios und Augustin (Schriften der Kónigsberger Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft. Geisteswiss. Klasse X/1), Halle 1933, now in: Forschungen zum 
Neuplatonismus (Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophie 10), Berlin 1966, 
pp. 160-251. 

i6 Attheend of his Vita Plotini, 26 (ed. P. Henry-H. R. Schwyzer, t.I, p. 41), Porphyry 
asserts that he had written some occasional commentaries on some of the Plotinian 
treatises (xaxafeGAf.e0o. 08 xai etc vtva atv Urouvfiuaca &xáxvox), on request of friends who 
wished to have some explanations. See also Eunapius, Vitae sophistarum IV, 1, 11 (ed. 
J. Giangrande, Romae 1956, p. 8): But Porphyry, like a chain of Hermes let down to 
mortals, by reason of his many-sided culture expounded all subjects so as to be clear and 
easy of comprehension". 

" "This is his new interpretative suggestion contained in the book: Porphyry's Philoso- 
phy from Oracles in Augustine, Paris 1959, and developed in the article: Porphyry's Phi- 
losophy from Oracles in Eusebius! Praeparatio Evangelica and Augustine's Dialogues of 
Cassiciacum, RechAug 6 (1969), 103-138. 

" De Civ.Dei VIII, 12 (CChL 47, 229): «recentiores tamen philosophi nobilissimi, 
quibus Plato sectandus placuit, noluerint se dici Peripateticos, aut Academicos, sed 
Platonicos. Ex quibus sunt valde nobilitati Graeci Plotinus, Iamblichus, Porphyrius; in 
utraque autem lingua, id est Graeca et Latina, Apuleius Afer exstitit Platonicus nobilis». 
'" Conf. VIII, 2, 3 (CChL 27, 114): «quosdam libros Platonicorum, quos Victorinus 
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quondam, rhetor urbis Romae, quem christianum defunctum esse audieram, in latinam 
linguam transtulisset...»; cfr. De Civ.Dei VIII, 10, 2 (CChL 47, 227): «Sed ideo cum 
Platonicis magis agere placuit hanc causam, quia eorum sunt litterae notiores. Nam et 
Graeci, quorum lingua in gentibus praeminet, eas magna praedicatione celebrarunt, et 
Latini permoti earum vel excellentia vel gloria, ipsas libentius didicerunt atque in nostrum 
eloquium transferendo nobiliores clarioresque fecerunt». 

G. Rachet's attempt to relate Augustine's Platonic readings to Apuleius is, therefore, 
to be considered quite odd; see his article: Saint Augustin et les *Libri Platonicorum', 
Bulletin de l'Association G. Budé, IV s. (1963), 337-347. 

? We mention for example A. Solignac, Réminiscences plotiniennes et porphyriennes 
dans le début du 'De ordine' de saint Augustin, Archives de philosophie 20 (1957), 446- 
465; H. Déórrie, Porphyrios' 'Symmikta Zetemata'. Ihre Stellung in System und 
Geschichte des Neuplatonismus nebst einem Kommentar zu den Fragmenten (Zetemata 
20), München 1959, pp. 152-155; B. R. Voss, Spuren von Porphyrios 'De regressu 
animae' bei Augustin 'De vera religione", Mus Helv 20 (1963), 237-239; J. Pépin, Une 
curieuse déclaration idéaliste du *De Genesi ad litteram" (XII, 10, 21) de saint Augustin 
et ses origines plotiniennes ((Ennéade' 5, 3, 1-9 et 5, 5, 1-2), RHPRR 34 (1954), 373-400 
(repr. in: Ex Platonicorum persona, pp. 183-210); Idem, Une nouvelle source de saint 
Augustin: le zetema de Porphyre 'Sur l'union de l'àme et du corps', REA 66 (1964), 53- 
107 (repr. in: Ex Platonicorum persona, pp. 213-267); C. W. Wolfskeel, Ist Augustin in 
*De immortalitate animae' von der Gedankenwelt des Porphyrios beeinflusst worden?, 
VigChr 26 (1972), 130-145. 

^? W. Theiler, Forschungen, p. 164: «Erscheint bei einem  nachplotinischen 
Neuplatoniker ein Lehrstück, das nach Inhalt, Form und Zusammenhang sich mit einem 
solchen bei Augustin vergleichen lásst, aber nicht oder nicht im selben Mass mit einem bei 
Plotin, so darf es als porphyrisch gelten...Die letzte Folgerung aus unserer Abhandlung 
führt darauf, dass fast alles Philosophische bei Augustin als porphyrisch betrachtet 
werden kann». 

? [De beata vita I, 4 (CChL 29, 67). P. Henry, Plotin et l'Occident, pp. 82-89, has 
definitively proved that one must read Plotini and not Platonis. This is confirmed in the 
recent edition by J. Doignon, Paris 1986. 

? C. Acad. II, 2, 5 (CChL 29, 20). In De ordine II, 10, 28 (CChL 29, 123) Augustine 
speaks of /ibri plenissimi of praecepta vivendi. 

^ C. Acad. III, 18, 41 (CChL 29, 59-60): «os illud Platonis quod in philosophia 
purgatissimum est et lucidissimum, dimotis nubibus erroris emicuit, maxime in Plotino, 
qui platonicus philosophus ita eius similis iudicatus est, ut simul eos vixisse, tantum autem 
interest temporis ut in hoc ille revixisse putandus sit». Cfr. De Civ.Dei IX, 10, 4 (CChL 
47, 258): «Plotinus certe nostrae memoriae vicinis temporibus Platonem ceteris excellen- 
tius intellexisse laudatur»; X, 2 (274): «ille magnus Platonicus». 

? Solil. 1, 4, 9 (PL 32, 874): «Sic ea quae de Deo dixerunt Plato et Plotinus vera sunt, 
satisne tibi est ita Deum scire, ut illi sciebant?». 

? Epist. 6, 1 (CSEL 34/1, 11 f.): «Epistulas tuas perplacet ita servare ut oculos meos. 
Sunt enim magnae non quantitate sed rebus et magnarum rerum magnas continent proba- 
tiones. Illae mihi Christum, illae Platonem, illae Plotinum sonabunt». Cfr. Konig, 
Augustinus Philosophus, pp. 136 f. 

"7 De Civ.Dei IX, 17 (CChL 47, 265): «Ubi est illud Plotini ubi ait: fugiendum est igitur 
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ad carissimam patriam et ibi pater et ibi omnia. Quae igitur, inquit, classis aut fuga? 
Similem Deo fieri». 

In this composite quotation Augustine combines Enn. I, 6, 8, 16-24 and I, 2, 3, 5-6. 
See Du Roy, L'intelligence de la foi en la Trinité, p. 265, n. 3. 
? See Possidius, Vita Augustini 28, 11 (ed. A. A. R. Bastiaensen, Milano ?1981, p. 
208): «Et se inter haec mala cuiusdam sapientis sententia consolabatur dicentis: Non erit 
magnus magnum putans quod cadunt ligna et lapides, et moriuntur mortales». 
?  DeCiv.Dei X, 16, 9 (CChL 47, 289): «Illa namque visio Dei tantae pulchritudinis visio 
est et tanto amore dignissima, ut sine hac quibuslibet aliis bonis praeditum atque abun- 
dantem non dubitet Plotinus infelicissimum dicere». 
3 As above, see note 27. 
À See Conf. VII, 10, 16 (CChL 27, 103): «in regione dissimilitudinis»; De Civ.Dei IX, 
17 (CChL 47, 265): «nulla est ab illo alia longinquitas quam eius dissimilitudo». 
? De Civ.Dei X, 14, 12 (CChL 47, 288): «De providentia certe Plotinus Platonicus 
disputat eamque a summo Deo, cuius est intellegibilis atque ineffabilis pulchritudo, usque 
ad haec terrena et ima pertingere flosculorum atque foliorum pulchritudine conprobat». 
? De Civ.Dei X, 30, 5 (CChL 47, 307): «Nam Platonem animas hominum post mortem 
revolvi usque ad corpora bestiarum scripsisse certissimum est. Hanc sententiam Porphyrii 
doctor tenuit et Plotinus...» 
" De Civ.Dei IX, 10, 4 (CChL 47, 258): «Plotinus...Is cum de humanis animis ageret: 
Pater, inquit, misericors mortalia illis vincla faciebat». 
5. De Civ.Dei X, 23 (CChL 47, 296): «Si enim tertiam, sicut Plotinus ubi de tribus prin- 
cipalibus substantiis disputat, animae naturam etiam iste (i.e. Porphyry) vellet intellegi, 
non utique diceret horum medium id est Patris et Filii medium. Postponit quippe Plotinus 
animae naturam paterno intellectui...». 
0. De Civ.Dei X, 2 (CChL 47, 274): «Saepe multumque Plotinus asserit, sensum Platonis 
explanans, ne illam quidem, quam credunt esse universitatis animam, aliunde beatam esse 
quam nostram, idque esse lumen quod ipsa non est, sed a quo creata est et quo 
intelligibiliter inluminante intelligibiliter lucet ... Dicit ergo ille magnus Platonicus....». In 
this text there is probably also an allusion to Enn. V, 6, 4. 
" Other attempts have been made to propose systematic lists of Augustine's readings on 
Plotinus, with questionable results at times. See most recently A. Solignac, Les Confes- 
sions, pp. 110-111 and 682-689; Du Roy, L'intelligence de la foi en la Trinité, p. 70; 
O'Connell, St. Augustine's Early Theory of Man, pp. 9 f. 
5 ^ «Etibi legi non quidem his verbis, sed hoc idem omnino multis et multiplicibus suaderi 
rationibus, quod ...» (CChL 47, 101). 
? «quod 'in principio erat verbum... (John 1, 1 ff.)'; et quia hominis anima, quamvis 
testimonium perhibeat de lumine, non est tamen ipsa lumen, sed verbum, deus, est lumen 
verum...». 
*^ [n both contexts John, 1, 16 is quoted. See Conf. VII, 9, 14 (CChL 27, 102): «et quia 
de plenitudine eius accipiunt animae»; De Civ. Dei X, 2 (CChL 47, 274): «Nos omnes de 
plenitudine eius accepimus». 
** See Eusebius, Praep. evang. XI, 19, 1 (GCS, Eusebius Werke VIII/2, 45). An ample, 
careful examination of Amelius's thought can be found in Dórrie's essay: Une exégése 
néoplatonicienne du prologue de l'Evangile selon saint Jean (Amélius chez Eusébe, 
Prép.év. 11, 19, 1-4), in: Epéktasis. Mélanges J. Daniélou, Paris 1972, pp. 75-87, repr. 
in: Platonica Minora (Studia et Testimonia antiqua 8), München 1976, pp. 491-507. 
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? De Civ.Dei X, 29, 2 (CChL 47, 306): «Quod initium sancti evangelii, cui nomen est 
secundum Iohannem, quidam Platonicus, sicut a sancto sene Simpliciano, qui postea 
Mediolanensi ecclesiae praesedit episcopus, solebamus audire, aureis litteris conscriben- 
dum et per omnes ecclesias in locis eminentissimis proponendum esse dicebat». 

This philosopher could be Marius Victorinus, still pagan: see P. Alfaric, L'évolution 
intellectuelle, p. 385, n. 1; A. Dyroff, Zum Prolog des Johannes-Evangeliums, in: 
Pisciculi. Studien zur Religion und Kultur des Altertums F. J. Dólger dargeboten, 
Münster i. W. 1939, pp. 86-93, 88. 

* That is to say, the doctrines contained respectively in John 1, 14: «verbum caro fac- 
tum est», and Phil. 2, 7-11: «semet ipsum exinanivit formam servi accipiens...». 

* Conf. VII, 9, 15 (CChL 47, 102): «Et ideo legebam ibi etiam immutatam gloriam 
incorruptionis tuae in idola et varia simulacra...». 

*5 See F. Cumont, Le culte égyptien et le mysticisme de Plotin, Monuments et mémoires 
Piot, t. XXV, 1921/22, pp. 77-92. 

** Conf. VII, 9, 14 (CChL 27, 102): «Qui autem cothurno tamquam doctrinae 
sublimioris elati non audiunt dicentem 'discite a me, quoniam mitis sum et humilis corde, 
et invenietis requiem animabus vestris (Mt 11, 29), etsi cognoscunt deum, non sicut deum 
glorificant aut gratias agunt, sed evanescunt in cogitationibus suis et obscuratur insipiens 
cor eorum; dicentes se esse sapientes stulti facti sunt». 

" Conf. VII, 9, 15 (102). 

*5* [bid. (102 f.): «Aegyptium cibum, quo Esau perdidit primogenita sua, quoniam caput 
quadrupedis pro te honoravit populus primogenitus, conversus corde in Aegyptum et cur- 
vans imaginem tuam, animam suam, ante imaginem vituli manducantis faenum». 

For the symbolic meaning of the lentils, see Sermo 4, 12 (CChL 41, 29): «Ergo qui tem- 
poralibus voluptatibus serviunt in ecclesia, lentem manducant. Quam quidem coxit Iacob, 
sed non manducavit Iacob. Idola enim magis in Aegypto viguerant. Lens cibus est 
Aegypti. Per lentem omnes errores gentium significantur; quia ergo ecclesia eminentior 
et manifestior in filio minore de gentibus ventura significabatur, lentem coxisse dicitur 
Iacob et manducasse Esau. Etenim dimiserunt idola gentes, quae colebant. Iudaei autem 
serviebant idolis. Nam conversi corde in Aegyptum ducebantur per heremum». Also 
Enarr. in Ps. 46, 6 (CChL 38, 532). 

*? CThis is O'Connell's opinion in: Early Theory of Man, pp. 99-111: *'Literal idolatry, 
then, comes only very remotely into question". 

* F. Worter, Die Geistesentwicklung des hl. Aurelius Augustinus bis zu seiner Taufe, 
Paderborn 1892, pp. 44-49. 

*' E. Gilson, Egypte ou Gréce?, Med St 8 (1946), 43-52. 

"  Porphyry, De abst. lI, 26, 5 (ed. J. Bouffartigue, Paris 1979, p. 93): «ob Aovtot&xoug 
r&vtov ÁlYuntiouc, oi toc00tOv Kr ov x00 qovebetv tt t&v Aotràv Goo, dote tic toUtov eixóva 
uturuaca xàv gov Enotobvto. 

See also De abst. III, 16, 3 (ed. M. Patillon, Paris 1979, p. 170) and IV, 9 (2 Eusebius, 
Praep.evang. |I, 4, 6-14), presumably taken from Chaeremon, fragm. 21 D of the recent 
edition by P. W. Van der Horst, Chaeremon, Egyptian Priest and Stoic Philosopher 
(EPRO 101), Leiden 1984, pp. 34-36. 

? J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, le philosophe néo-platonicien, Gand-Leipzig 1913, pp. 21- 
28; 143-157; 1*-23*. 

** [nthe fragments 2, 3, 6, 7 and 8, Porphyry explains the anthropomorphic symbolism 
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of the Greek gods, whereas in fragment 10 he expounds the theriomorphic symbolism of 
the Egyptian deities. 

55. Sermo 197, 1 (PL 38, 1022): «Iam simulacra sunt. Et ista quidem omnium Graecorum 
aliarumque gentium, quae similitudinem hominum habent. Quia vero non est maior et 
superstitiosior idololatria quam Aegyptiorum: nam Aegyptus perfudit mundum figmentis 
talibus, qualia deinceps dicit Apostolus: cum dixisset *in similitudinem imaginis corrup- 
tibilis hominis! addidit *et volucrum et quadrupedum et serpentium' (Rom 1, 23). Num- 
quid, fratres, in aliis templis vidistis simulacrum capite canino vel taurino caeterorumque 
animalium irrationabilium figmenta? Haec enim idola Aegyptiorum sunt. Utrumque enim 
genus amplexus, ait Apostolus: 'In similitudinem imaginis corruptibilis hominis, et 
volucrum, et quadrupedum et serpentium'...». 

56 Sermo 241, 3 (PL 38, 1135): «Sic ergo pervenerunt ad cognoscendum Deum qui fecit 
per ista quae fecit. Sed non sicut Deum honorificaverunt, aut gratias egerunt: ipse dicit 
Apostolus. Sed evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis, et obscuratum est insipiens cor eorum. 
Dicentes se esse sapientes, stulti facti sunt. Sibi arrogando quod acceperant, perdiderunt 
quod tenebant. Dicentes se quasi magnos esse, stulti facti sunt. Et quo pervenerunt? Et 
immutaverunt, inquit, gloriam incorruptibilis Dei in similitudinem imaginis corruptibilis 
hominis. Idola dicit. Et parum erat facere idolum ad speciem hominis, et ad sui operis 
similitudinem addicere artificem: parum fuit hoc. Sed insuper quid? Et volucrum, et 
quadrupedum, et serpentium. Omnia quippe ista muta animalia et irrationabilia, illi quasi 
magni sapientes, deos sibi fecerunt». 

7" De Civ.Dei VII, 25 (CChL 47, 207): «Propter vernalem quippe faciem terrae, quae 
ceteris est temporibus pulchrior, Porphyrius, philosophus nobilis, Attin flores significare 
perhibuit, et ideo abscisum, quia flos decidit ante fructum. Non ergo ipsum hominem vel 
quasi hominem, qui est vocatus Attis, sed virilia eius flori comparaverunt». Here 
Augustine has to turn to Porphyry's interpretation because of Varro's silence on the sub- 
ject. See Porphyry's Greek text in fragm. 7 Bidez, p. 10*: ó uiv "Acxic t&v xaxà x0 £ap 
xpogatvopévov &vÜEc v xol xplv teAsotovovrisat Ouxppsóvtov. 

The comparison was already made by P. Courcelle, Recherches, p. 56, n. 3; Lettres grec- 
ques, pp. 170 ff.; J. Pépin, Mythe et allégorie. Les origines grecques et les contestations 
judéo-chrétiennes, Paris ? 1976, p. 342. 

5 De Civ.Dei X, 21 (CChL 47, 295): «Hoc enim nomen (scil. heroas) a Iunone dicitur 
tractum, quod Graece Iuno "Hpa appellatur», refers probably to fragm. 5 Bidez: see 
Courcelle, Lettres grecques, p. 172. 

* Cfr. for example C. Faustum XX, 19 (CSEL 25/1, 559 f.); De doctr.christ. III, 7, 11 
(CChL 32, 84); Enarr. in Ps. 113, 2, 4 (CChL 40, 1644); Sermo 197, 1 (PL 38, 1023). Who 
is the nescio quis disputator qui doctus sibi videbatur in Enarr. in Ps. 96, 11 (CChL 39, 
1362 f.)? Pépin, Mythe et allégorie, pp. 351-365, wavers between Porphyry and Varro, 
but he does not take into account the theme of Egyptian zoolatry which is specifically Por- 
phyrian. Besides, the theory of this unknown philosopher («Non ego illum lapidem colo, 
nec illud simulacrum quod est sine sensu») corresponds to fragm. 1 Bidez. 

$^ Eusebius, Praep.evang. III, 13, 3 (GCS, Eusebius Werke VIII/1, 146); III, 14, 4 (152). 
All this has escaped Bidez' attention. He has found the title IIepi &yoaAué&cov in Stobaeus, 
Ecl. Phys. I, 1, 25 (ed. C. Wachsmuth, I, Berolini ?1958, p. 31) and I, 25, 2 (p. 209), with- 
out taking into account Eusebius' precise information. Yet, Stobaeus' intention was prob- 
ably to indicate the contents of Porphyry's work or of one of its sections. 
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**  Praep.evang. III, 13, 4 (146) and III, 13, 25 (151). 
? De Ciy.Dei XIX, 23 (CChL 48, 690). 
$ De Civ.Dei X, 9 (CChL 47, 281 f.). 
$5 Eusebius, Praep.evang. III, 6, 7 (122). 
$$  [bid. IV, 7, 2 (177). 
$6 Ibid. IV, 8, 1 (178). 
* De cons. evang. I, 15, 23 (CSEL 43, 22): «Quid quod isti vani Christi laudatores et 
Christianae religionis obliqui obtrectatores propterea non audent blasphemare Christum, 
quia quidam philosophi eorum, sicut in libris suis Porphyrius Siculus prodit, consuluerunt 
deos suos, quid de Christo responderent, illi autem oraculis suis Christum laudare com- 
pulsi sunt?». 
$* De Civ.Dei X, 23 (CChL 47, 296): «Dicit etiam Porphyrius divinis oraculis fuisse 
responsum...Denique eodem dicit oraculo expressum principia posse purgare...». 
$* [bid. X, 27 (302): «Non enim te (Porphyry) decepisset quem (Christum) vestra, ut tu 
ipse scribis, oracula sanctum immortalemque confessa sunt». It is worth noting that these 
oracles had been written a Chaldaeis magistris! 
? ][bid. X, 32 (310): «et utique se (Porphyry) a Chaldaeis oracula divina sumpsisse, 
quorum adsiduam commemorationem facit, tacere non potuit...». 
" J[bid. XVIII, 53, 2 (CChL 48, 653): «excogitaverunt nescio quos versus Graecos tam- 
quam consulenti cuidam divino oraculo effusos...». 
? [bid. XIX, 22-23 (690 ff.: «Postremo ipse est Deus, quem doctissimus 
philosophorum, quamvis Christianorum acerrimus inimicus, etiam per eorum oracula, 
quos deos putat, deum magnum Porphyrius confitetur (...) rerum ad philosophiam per- 
tinentium velut divina responsa... Deinde subicit velut oracula deorum blasphemantium 
Christianos... oraculo respondit dea... haec oracula fuisse conficta...». 
" bid. XX, 24 (744): «Quid est quod Porphyrius...Christianos ob hoc arguit maximae 
stultitiae etiam ex oraculis deorum suorum, quod istum mundum dicunt esse periturum?». 
"^ bid. XXII, 25 (852): «confitente Porphyrio atque id oraculis deorum suorum probare 
cupiente...». 
7 See De Civ.Dei X, 29 (CChL 47, 304): «ubi Platonis sententiam sequens (scil. Por- 
phyry)...» (Phaedr. 66a-67b). 
'" De Civ.Dei XIII, 16 (CChL 48, 397): «Nempe Platonis haec verba sunt, sicut ea 
Cicero in Latinum vertit ( Timaeus 41)». 
"7 See the texts quoted above in the notes 27-36. 
" De Civ.Dei X, 23 (CChL 47, 296). 
7? bid. X, 30 (307). Augustine underlines several times Porphyry's withdrawing from 
the traditional Platonic doctrine of the animal metempsychosis: see De Civ. Dei XII, 27 
(CChL 48, 383): «Unde quoniam Porphyrius propter animae purgationem dicit corpus 
omne fugiendum simulque cum suo Platone aliisque Platonicis sentit eos, qui immoderate 
atque inhoneste vixerint, propter luendas poenas ad corpora redire mortalia, Plato 
quidem etiam bestiarum, Porphyrius tantummodo ad hominum»; ibid. XIII, 19 (402): 
«De quo platonico dogmate iam in libris superioribus diximus christiano tempori 
erubuisse Porphyrium...»; Sermo 241, 7 (PL 38, 1137): «sed tamen ab ipsis deliramentis 
erubescendo». 

Aeneas of Gaza, Theophrastus (ed. M. E. Colonna, Napoli 1958, p. 12), says that Por- 
phyry and Iamblichus **reddened with shame" (£puüpiGvcec) for the Platonic theory of the 
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animal metempsychosis. According to them, metempsychosis takes place exclusively 
within the human world. For the Neoplatonists' debates on this subject, see H. Dórrie, 
Kontroversen um die Seelenwanderung im kaiserzeitlichen Platonismus, Hermes 85 
(1957), 414-435 (repr. in: P/latonica Minora, pp. 420-440). 

** Aeneas of Gaza, Theophrastus (ed. Colonna, p. 45): O3 yàp &vévvntxoc, o00& &vapyoz 7, 
UÀm. 10016 ot xai XaAOatot 0t0&oxouct- xoi 6 Ilopqóptog énxtypáqet 06 xaóAou x0 BiA(Gov, 0 elc uécov 
npo&yet, «cà XaÀOaíov tà Aóyia», £v oig Yeyovévat t^v ÜÀnv loxupítexat xai xó IlAoívou 
Otavotycv BiBAtov «" Ofev cà xaxá&», qnot xou dtótov, u7| &Yévrtov 5€ elvat cri DÀnv xai 10 £v &kpyade 
tiévat «c &Ücov 8óvua. xapatentéov. 

I will interpret the very controversial passage in this way, taking tón Chaldaióon ta logia 
as the general title of Porphyry's work, corresponding to the better known Philosophy 
from Oracles, in which Porphyry commented on a text by Plotinus according to the 
general approach of his Chaldaean philosophy. As a matter of fact, we know that in the 
Chaldaean Oracles the eternal, but not uncreated substance of matter was affirmed: see 
John Lydus, De mens. IV, 159 (ed. R. Wünsch, Lipsiae 1898, p. 175). The information 
given by Aeneas is to be related to De Civ. Dei X, 31 (CChL 47, 309). For the discussion 
of Aeneas's passage see the contributions by M. Wacht, Aeneas von Gaza als Apologet. 
Seine Kosmologie im Verháltnis zum Platonismus (Theophaneia 21), Bonn 1969, pp. 67- 
74; P. Hadot, Bilan et perspectives sur les *Oracles chaldaiques', in: H. Lewy, Chaldaean 
Oracles and Theurgy. Mysticism, Magic and Platonism in the Later Roman Empire, Paris 
? 1978, pp. 703-720, 713. 

" De Civ.Dei XIX, 23 (CChL 48, 690). See above note 62. 

? De Civ.Dei X, 29 (CChL 47, 305): «Porphyrium in his ipsis libris, ex quibus multa 
posui, quos de regressu animae scripsit...». 

** TThisis the revolutionary and disputed theory of O'Meara's book: Porphyry's Philoso- 
phy from Oracles in Augustine, Paris 1959. The scholarly critical essay by P. Hadot, Cita- 
tions de Porphyre (n. 11), leaves us completely unsatisfied. 

** See A. D. Nock, Corpus Hermeticum, t. II, Paris ?1973, pp. 277 ff.; J. P. Mahé, 
Hermés en Haute-Egypte, t. II: Le fragment du 'Discours parfait" et les *Définitions' 
hermétiques arméniennes (Bibliotheque copte de Nag-Hammadi, section *Textes' 7), 
Québec 1982, pp. 54-61. 

*55 De Civ.Dei VIII, 23, 1 (CChL 47, 239 f). 

*5$. See Porphyry, De abst. II, 47, 1-2 (ed. J. Bouffartigue, Paris 1979, pp. 37-39 and 112): 
6 AtYoxttoc. 

*?  Asclepius 23-24 (Nock-Festugiére, p. 325 f.): «ita humanitas deos suos ex sui vultus 
similitudine figuraret. Statuas dicis, o Trismegiste? Statuas, inquit, o Asclepi...»; ibid. 37 
(348): «ab Aegyptiis haec sancta animalia nuncupari colique per singulas civitates eorum 
animas, quorum sunt consecrata viventes...». 

**  Asclepius 41 (352 ff.): «sed nos agentes gratias adoremus... haec optantes conver- 
timus nos ad puram et sine animalibus cenam». Cfr. Lactantius, Inst. div. VI, 25, 11 
(CSEL 19, 579). On this topic see A. Wlosok, Laktanz und die philosophische Gnosis. 
Untersuchungen zu Geschichte und Terminologie der gnostischen Erlósungsvorstellung 
(AHAW Phil.-hist. Kl. 1960/2), Heidelberg 1960, pp. 248 f. 

5*  Asclepius 24 (326 ff.): «Tunc terra ista, sanctissima sedes delubrorum atque 
templorum, sepulcrorum erit mortuorumque plenissima». 

?^ [t is not by chance that, in his lost work against the Christians, Porphyry opposes 
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Asclepius to Christ, declaring: **Now, then, they are amazed if disease has held the city 
(most probably Rome) for so many years, since Asclepius and the other gods no longer 
sojourn there. For, since Christ is honored, none of the gods have enjoyed even one public 
service": A. von Harnack, Porphyrius *Gegen die Christen! 15 Bücher (AKPAW 20), 
Berlin 1916, p. 94, fragm. 80; English translation in E.J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius. A 
collection and interpretation of the testimonies, Baltimore 1945, t. I, p. 288, n? 506. Por- 
phyry's fragment is equally witnessed by Eusebius, Praep.evang. V, 1, 9 and Theodoret 
of Cyrus, Graec. aff. cur. XII, 96. 

? De Civ.Dei VIII, 23, 2 (CChL 47, 241). 

? Conf. VII, 9, 13 (CChL 27, 101). 

?! Thus, for example, Alfaric, L'évolution intellectuelle, p. 374; A. Solignac, Les Con- 
fessions, pp. 101-103. 

?* As Courcelle has often repeated: Lettres grecques, pp. 126-128; Recherches, pp. 153- 
156. It is true that Augustine, Retrract. I, 2, 2 (CSEL 36, 18), regrets that he had given 
more tribute to Manlius Theodorus than necessary: in fact, he had dedicated to him the 
De beata vita and in De ordine I, 11, 31 (CChL 29, 105) he had praised him too much. 
Nevertheless, this fact cannot justify the hard critical judgment of the Confessions, which 
must refer to another person, not necessarily to a person still alive! 

5 See Lucian, Hermotimus 16: ot IAatxcovixoi 8€ xetógcvtat xai quAó00to( tiot, passage 
quoted by H. Dórrie, Une exégése néoplatonicienne..., in: Platonica Minora, p. 503, n. 
4]. 

?5 Eusebius, Praep.evang. III, 6, 7 (GCS VIII/1, 122). This specific relationship between 
typhus and Porphyry's Neoplatonism has completely escaped Courcelle, Le typhus, 
maladie de l'àme d'apres Philon et d'apres Saint Augustin, in: Corona gratiarum. 
Miscellanea E. Dekkers, Brugge 1975, pp. 245-288, now in: Opuscula selecta, Paris 1984, 
pp. 329-372. 

?7 See O'Meara, The Young Augustine, p. 152; H. Dorrie, Porphyrios als Mittler 
zwischen Plotin und Augustin, in Miscellanea Medievalia | (1962), 26-47, repr. in: 
Platonica Minora, pp. 454-473. 

*  Decons.evang. I, 15, 23, quoted above in note 67. E. Te Selle's article: Porphyry and 
Augustine, AugSt 5 (1974), 113-147, is inconclusive. 

? A. von Harnack, Porphyrius 'Gegen die Christen', p. 8: *'In indirekter Überlieferung 
liegen ferner 6 Stücke bei Augustin vor; er selbst hat zwar andere Schriften des Por- 
phyrius, nicht aber das Werk gegen die Christen gekannt"'; pp. 38 f. 

'"^ Among the others, see S. Angus, 7e Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine's 
De Civitate Dei, Princeton 1906, pp. 38 and 229 f.; E. Winter, De doctrinae neoplatonicae 
in Augustini civitate Dei vestigiis, diss. Freiburg i.B. 1928, pp. 49-50; P. De Labriolle, La 
réaction paienne. Etude sur la polémique antichrétienne du I*' au VI* siécle, Paris 1934, 
p. 231; P. Courcelle, Lettres grecques, p. 165; 175; 197-198; J. Pépin, 7Aéologie cosmique 
et théologie chrétienne (Ambroise, Exam. I, 1, 1-4), Paris 1964, pp. 458-461; H. Chad- 
wick, Augustine, Oxford-New York 1986, p. 22. 

'"' A. Dyroff, Zum Prolog des Johannes-Evangeliums, quoted above in note 42. 

'??  Seealso De cons.evang. 1, 7, JY (CSEL 43, 11): «Illi vel maxime pagani qui dominum 
ipsum lesum Christum culpare aut blasphemare non audent eique tribuunt excellen- 
tissimam sapientiam, sed tamen tamquam homini...honorandum enim tamquam sapien- 
tissimum virum putant, colendum autem tamquam deum negant»; ibid. I, 34, 52 (57): 
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«discipulos eius (of Christ) non solum de illo fuisse mentitos, dicendo illum deum per 
quem facta sunt omnia, cum aliud nihil quam homo fuerit, quamvis excellentissimae 
sapientiae...». 

5 (Conf. VII, 19, 25 (CChL 27, 108 f.): «Ego vero aliud putabam tantumque sentiebam 
de domino Christo meo, quantum de excellentis sapientiae viro, cui nullus posset 
aequari... Totum hominem in Christo agnoscebam, non corpus tantum hominis aut cum 
corpore sine mente animum, sed ipsum hominem, non persona veritatis, sed magna 
quadam naturae humanae excellentia et perfectiore participatione sapientiae praeferri 
caeteris arbitrabar... Ego autem aliquanto posterius didicisse me fateor, in eo, quod ver- 
bum caro factum est, quomodo catholica veritas a Photini falsitate dirimatur». Cfr. De 
Civ.Dei XIX, 23 (CChL 48, 692): «ita laudant Christum, ut quisquis in eum talem 
crediderit, qualis ab eis praedicatur, Christianus verus non sit, sed Photinianus haereticus, 
qui tantummodo hominem, non etiam deum noverit Christum, et ideo per eum salvus esse 
non possit nec istorum mendaciloquorum daemonum laqueos vitare vel solvere». 

The Porphyrian origin of the ''Photinian" Christology of the young Augustine was 
discovered by P. Courcelle, Saint Augustin *Photinien' à Milan (Conf. VII, 19, 25), Ricer- 
che di Storia religiosa 1 (1954), 63-71, and is illustrated by Kónig, Augustinus 
Philosophus, pp. 128 f., by means of the analysis of De agone christiano XX, 22 (CSEL 
41, 122): «Aliud est enim sapientem tantum fieri per Sapientiam Dei et aliud est ipsam 
personam sustinere Sapientiae Dei...». Not by chance was Photinus's Christology highly 
appreciated by a Neoplatonist as the Emperor Julian: see Epist. 90 (ed. Bidez, t. I/2, Paris 
1924, p. 174 f.). 

?* DeCiv.Dei XIX, 23 (CChL 48, 691): «Christum enim di piissimum pronuntiaverunt 
et immortalem factum et cum bona praedicatione eius meminerunt; Christianos vero 
pollutos, inquit (Porphyrius), et contaminatos et errore inplicatos esse dicunt et multis 
talibus adversus eos blasphemiis utuntur... Viri pietate praestantissimi est illa anima; hanc 
colunt aliena a se veritate. ..Piissimum igitur virum, inquit, eum dixit et eius animam, sicut 
et aliorum piorum, post obitum inmortalitate dignatam et hanc colere Christianos 
ignorantes...». 

75; De Civ.Dei X, 24 (CChL 47, 297): «Sed subditus Porphyrius invidis potestatibus, de 
quibus et erubescebat, et eas libere redarguere formidabat, noluit intellegere Dominum 
Christum esse principium, cuius incarnatione purgamur. Eum quippe in ipsa carne con- 
tempsit, quam propter sacrificium nostrae purgationis adsumpsit, magnum scilicet 
sacramentum ea superbia non intellegens, quam sua ille humilitate deiecit verus benignus- 
que Mediator...». 

9$ [Ibid. X, 28 (303): «quam (sapientiam) si vere ac fideliter amasses, Christum virtutem 
et Dei sapientiam cognovisses nec ab eius saluberrima humilitate tumore inflatus vanae 
scientiae resiluisses... contemnis enim eum (Christum) propter corpus ex femina acceptum 
et propter crucis opprobrium...». 

1"  [bid. X, 29, 1 (304): «Ubi, etsi verbis indisciplinatis utimini, videtis tamen qualiter- 
cumque et quasi per quaedam tenuis imaginationis umbracula, quo nitendum sit; sed 
incarnationem incommutabilis Filii Dei, qua salvamur, ut ad illa, quae credimus vel ex 
quantulacumque parte intellegimus, venire possimus, non vultis agnoscere. Itaque videtis 
utcumque, etsi de longinquo, etsi acie caligante, patriam in qua manendum est, sed viam 
qua eundum est non tenetis». 

"* De Civ.Dei X, 29 (305). For the importance of this leitmotiv in Porphyry's religious 
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philosophy, see O'Meara, Porphyry's Philosophy from Oracles, pp. 75 ff. and passim; 
A. Smith, Porphyry's Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition. A Study in Post-Plotinian 
Neoplatonism, The Hague 1974, pp. 56 ff. Augustine mentions it quite often, already in 
Solil. I, 14, 24 (PL 32, 882): «Penitus esse ista sensibilia fugienda», a text criticized by 
Augustine himself in Retract. I, 4, 3 (CSEL 36, 24): «cavendum fuit ne putaremur illam 
Porphyrii falsi philosophi tenere sententiam, qua dixit: Omne corpus esse fugiendum'». 
See also De Civ.Dei XII, 27 (CChL 48, 383); XIII, 16-19 (396 ff.); XXII, 26 (853); De 
Trin. XIII, 12 (CChL 50 A, 398): Sermo 241, 7, 7 (PL 38, 1137). 

'? Conf. VII, 9, 13 (CChL 27, 101). 

5 [bid. VII, 9, 14 (101 f.). 

'"'! ][bid. VII, 20, 26-21, 27 (110 f.). 

'"? De ordine II, 5, 16 (CChL 29, 115 f.). For the interpretation of this controversial 
passage see Du Roy, £L 'intelligence de la foi en la Trinité, pp. 123-126; Kónig, Augustinus 
Philosophus, p. 119. 

'3 De beata vita I, 3 (CChL 29, 66): «superbum studium inanissimae gloriae»; Conf. 
VII, 20, 26 (CChL 27, 109 f.): «Garriebam plane quasi peritus et, nisi in Christo, salvatore 
nostro, viam tuam quaererem, non peritus sed periturus essem. Iam enim coeperam velle 
videri sapiens plenus poena mea et non flebam, insuper et inflabar scientia. Ubi enim erat 
illa aedificans caritas a fundamento humilitatis, quod est Christus Iesus? Aut quando illi 
libri me docerent eam?». 

5 QConf. VII, 20, 26 (110): «In quos (scil. libros) me propterea, priusquam scripturas 
tuas considerarem, credo voluisti incurrere, ut imprimeretur memoriae meae, quomodo 
ex eis affectus essem et, cum postea in libris tuis mansuefactus essem et curantibus digitis 
tuis contrectarentur vulnera mea, discernerem atque distinguerem, quid interesset inter 
praesumptionem et confessionem, inter videntes, quo eundum sit, nec videntes, qua, et 
viam ducentem ad beatificam patriam non tantum cernendam sed et habitandam. Nam 
si primo sanctis tuis litteris informatus essem et in earum familiaritate obdulcuisses mihi 
et post in illa volumina incidissem, fortasse aut abripuissent me a solidamento pietatis, 
aut si in affectu, quem salubrem imbiberam, perstitissem, putarem etiam ex illis libris eum 
posse concipi, si eos solos quisque didicisset». 

"5 De Ciy.Dei XIII, 16 (CChL 48, 396 f.): «Sed philosophi, contra quorum calumnias 
defendimus civitatem Dei, hoc est eius ecclesiam, sapienter sibi videntur inridere, quod 
dicimus animae a corpore separationem inter poenas eius esse deputandam, quia videlicet 
eius perfectam beatitudinem tunc illi fieri existimant, cum omni prorsus corpore exuta ad 
Deum simplex et sola et quodam modo nuda redierit». 

S Epist. 184 A, 3, S (CSEL 44, 735). These are the proud scholars who were prevented 
from thanksgiving God by their £yphus and cothurnus, according to Epist. 187, 21 (CSEL 
57, 99). See also Conf. VII, 9, 14 (CChL 27, 102): «Qui autem cothurno tamquam doc- 
trinae sublimioris elati...», and De Trin. IV, 10, 13-17, 23 (CChL 50, 178 ff.). 

'""^ De Civ.Dei XIII, 19 (CChL 48, 402). 

!5 Sermo 241, 7 (PL 38, 1137). 

'"* De Civ.Dei XIX, 22 (CChL 48, 690). 

79  [bid. XIX, 23 (692). 

"?'  Retract. II, 57 (CSEL 36, 168): «Inter haec missae sunt mihi Carthagine quaestiones 
sex, quas proposuit amicus quidam, quem cupiebam fieri christianum, ut contra paganos 
solverentur, praesertim quia nonnullas earum a Porphyrio philosopho propositas dixit. 
Sed non esse arbitror Porphyrium siculum, cuius celeberrima est fama». 
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2 fppist. 102, 2, 8 (CSEL 34/2, 551): «Item alia proposuerunt quae dicerent de Por- 
phyrio contra christianos tamquam validiora decerpta...»; actually it was well known that 
this letter was written against Porphyry, for example by Hilarius, Epist. 226, 3 (CSEL 57, 
471): «illud quod dixit sanctitas tua in quaestione contra Porphyrium de tempore chris- 
tianae religionis...». 

33 According to J. Pépin, 7héologie cosmique et théologie chrétienne, p. 459 f., we 
must give the text of Retract. II, 57 «un sens différent du sens apparent et qui lui retire 
toute portée touchant l'ignorance dans laquelle Augustin aurait été de l'auteur du Contra 
christianos". 

7* Against Pépin, 7Ahéologie cosmique, p. 460, note 3. 

755 / De Civ.Dei XIX, 23 (CChL 48, 692). 

76$  Retract. I, 1, 12 (CSEL 36, 17). 

'7? Even Henry, Plotin et l'Occident, p. 91, note 3, has to admit: «Ce dernier membre 
de phrase me fait penser qu'Augustin songe ici à Porphyre; il s'applique mal à Plotin»! 
75 P. Courcelle, Lettres grecques, p. 165: *'Il est plus téméraire encore, et méme tout 
à fait invraisemblable, de supposer avec M. Dyroff qu'Augustin ait lu une traduction du 
traité de Porphyre Contre les Chrétiens qui aurait contenu une telle interprétation du pro- 
logue johannique. Augustin, je le montrerai, n'a jamais lu ce traité et l'on ne voit pas bien 
comment il aurait pu étre amené au christianisme par une telle lecture!"'. 

7*5 Conf. VIII, 1, 2 (CChL 27, 114): «Vani sunt certe omnes homines, quibus non inest 
dei scientia, nec de his, quae videntur bona, potuerunt invenire eum, qui est. At ego iam 
non eram in illa vanitate; transcenderam eam et contestante universa creatura inveneram 
te creatorem nostrum et verbum tuum apud te deum tecumque unum deum, per quod 
creasti omnia. Et est aliud genus impiorum, qui cognoscentes deum non sicut deum 
glorificaverunt aut gratias egerunt. In hoc quoque incideram, et dextera tua suscepit me 
et inde ablatum posuisti, ubi convalescerem... Et inveneram iam bonam margaritam, et 
venditis omnibus, quae haberem, emenda erat, et dubitabam. 2, 3: Perrexi ergo ad Simpli- 
clanum, patrem in accipienda gratia tunc episcopi Ambrosii et quem vere ut patrem 
diligebat. Narravi ei circuitus erroris mei». 

3' J[bid: «Ubi autem commemoravi legisse me quosdam libros Platonicorum, quos Vic- 
torinus quondam, rhetor urbis Romae, quem christianum defunctum esse audieram, in 
latinam linguam transtulisset, gratulatus est mihi, quod non in aliorum philosophorum 
scripta incidissem plena fallaciarum et deceptionum secundum elementa huius mundi, in 
istis autem omnibus modis insinuari deum et eius verbum». 

' (. Acad. III, 20, 43 (CChL 29, 60 f.): «Mihi ergo certum est nusquam prorsus a 
Christi auctoritate discedere; non enim reperio valentiorem. Quod autem subtilissima 
ratione persequendum est (ita enim iam sum affectus, ut quid sit verum, non credendo 
solum, sed etiam intellegendo apprehendere impatienter desiderem) apud Platonicos me 
interim, quod sacris nostris non repugnet, reperturum esse confido». See also De ordine 
II, 5, 16 (115); II, 9, 26-27 (121 ff.); II, 16, 44 (131); II, 19, 50 (134). 

3? On this topic see R. Holte, Béatitude et sagesse. Saint Augustin et le probléme de la 
fin de l'homme dans la philosophie ancienne, Paris 1962, pp. 71-190; 304-327; Du Roy, 
L'intelligence, pp. 114-126. 

3 F. Chatillon, *Quidam secundum eos'. Note d'exégése augustinienne (Conf. VII, IX, 
15), Revue du Moyen Age latin I (1945), 287-304. 

35* As Henry maintained in: Plotin et l'Occident, pp. 96-103. 
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5 Against Holte, Béatitude et sagesse, p. 121; O'Meara, Porphyry's Philosophy, pp. 
163 f. This mistake derives from a wrong interpretation, already found in Lewy, 
Chaldaean Oracles, p. 454, according to which one should distinguish in De Civ. Dei X, 
30 (CChL 47, 307) the Porphyrii doctor, i.e. Longinus of Athens, from Plotinus. In 
reality, one must interpret it as follows: '*'This doctrine of metempsychosis was held 
(tenuit) also (et) by Plotinus, Porphyry's master". 

7* Against Testard, Saint Augustin et Cicéron, 1, p. 169, note 1; Te Selle, Porphyry and 
Augustine, 114 f. 

5' So, rightly, Gilson, Egypte ou Gréce? 48; Courcelle, Recherches, p. 132, note 2; 
Pépin, Ex Platonicorum persona, p. 267 f. 

?7* De doctr.christ. I1, 40, 60 (CChL 32, 73 f.): «Philosophi autem qui vocantur si qua 
forte vera et fidei nostrae accommodata dixerunt, maxime Platonici, non solum for- 
midanda non sunt, sed ab eis etiam tamquam ab iniustis possessoribus in usum nostrum 
vindicanda. Sicut enim Aegyptii non tantum idola habebant et onera gravia, quae populus 
Israhel detestaretur et fugeret, sed etiam vasa atque ornamenta de auro et argento et 
vestem, quae ille populus exiens de Aegypto sibi potius tamquam ad usum meliorem clan- 
culo vindicavit, non auctoritate propria, sed praecepto Dei ipsis Aegyptiis nescienter com- 
modantibus ea, quibus non bene utebantur, sic doctrinae omnes gentilium non solum 
simulata et superstitiosa figmenta gravesque sarcinas supervacanei laboris habent, quae 
unusquisque nostrum duce Christo de societate gentilium exiens debet abominari atque 
vitare, sed etiam liberales disciplinas usui veritatis aptiores et quaedam morum praecepta 
utilissima continent deque ipso uno Deo colendo nonnulla vera inveniuntur apud eos, 
quod eorum tamquam aurum et argentum, quod non ipsi instituerunt, sed de quibusdam 
quasi metallis divinae providentiae, quae ubique infusa est, eruerunt et, quo perverse 
atque iniuriose ad obsequia daemonum abutuntur, cum ab eorum misera societate sese 
animo separat, debet ab eis auferre christianus ad usum iustum praedicandi evangelii». 
35 See Holte's comment in: Béatitude et sagesse, pp. 111-124, and the general setting of 
Christian Gnilka, XPHEIE. Die Methode der Kirchenváter im Umgang mit der antiken 
Kultur, I: Der Begriff des *'rechten Gebrauchs'', Basel-Stuttgart 1984, pp. 88-91. 

'? Origen, Epist. ad Gregorium 2 (SCh 148, 188); see Gnilka, XPHEIX, p. 57. 

'"! Qregory of Nyssa, Vita Mos. II, 112-116 (SCh 1 ter, Paris 1968, 172 ff.); see Gnilka, 
XPHIX, pp. 78 f. 

'? Henry, PJlotin et l'Occident, pp. 49-54. 

'5, Marius Victorinus, Adv. Arium IV, 22, 8 (SCh 68, 564): «Nonnulli autem dixerunt 
deum esse unum omnia et nec unum; omnium enim principium, unde non omnia, sed illo 
modo omnia». 

'** P, Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, Paris 1968, I, pp. 418 f. 

'5 See P. Hadot, Marius Victorinus. Recherches sur sa vie et ses aeuvres, Paris 1971, pp. 
179-187. 

'"** In Adv.Arium I, 32, 17-19 (SCh 68, 282). 

''! Porphyry, Sent. 31 (ed. E. Lamberz, Leipzig 1975, p. 22). 

' MAugustine, De quant. animae 30, 61 (PL 32, 1069). See J. Pépin, Ex Platonicorum 
persona, pp. 216 ff. 

'55 Marius Victorinus, 7n Cic. Rhet. I, 29 (ed. C. Halm, Rhetores latini minores, Lipsiae 
1863; Unveránderter Nachdruck, Frankfurt am Main 71964, p. 232): «Inter homines 
autem verum latet totumque suspicionibus geritur: ergo necessarium esse non potest 
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argumentum. Sed tantum inter homines potest necessarium, quantum secundum opi- 
nionem humanam valet. Alioqui secundum Christianorum opinionem non est 
necessarium argumentum: 'si peperit, cum viro concubuit'; neque hoc rursus, 'si natus est, 
morietur'. Nam aput eos manifestum est sine viro natum et non mortuum. Ergo 
necessarium argumentum illud est, quod iam opinione persuasum est». 

'55 As has been successfully pointed out by P. Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de l'Afrique 
chrétienne depuis les origines jusqu'à l'invasion arabe; t.III: Le IV* siécle, d'Arnobe à 
Victorin, Paris 1905 (repr. Bruxelles 1966), p. 395, and P. Courcelle, Confessions, p. 72. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with Hadot's opinion according to which in this text there 
would not be a direct attack against Christianity: see Marius Victorinus, pp. 47 f. 

'" Á Conf. VIII, 2, 3 (CChL 27, 115). 

'5 Tbid. VIII, 2, 4 (115). 

'55 Pordén pelusiam. Among the numerous emendations of this /ocus corruptus, we 
maintain that A. Vaccari's suggestion is the best. His opinion, which is set forth in the 
Scritti di erudizione e di filologia, II, Roma 1958, pp. 219-227, is justified by a piece of 
information given by Jerome, Comm.Es. XIII, 46, 1 (CChL 73 A, 516): ''et crepitu ven- 
tris inflati, quae Pelusiaca religio est''. See also Minucius Fel., Octavius, 28, 9 and Ps. 
Clem., Recogn. V, 20. For other suggestions it would be useful to see also the contribu- 
tions by J. Préaux, Pelusiota, in: Hommages à Max Niedermann (Coll. Latomus 23), 
Bruxelles 1956, pp. 286-295, and Courcelle, Confessions, pp. 75-88. 

5* QOn this Egyptian god see now J. C. Grenier, Anubis alexandrin et romain (EPRO 
57), Leiden 1977. 

'55 This concept is expressed by means of a recourse to Virgil, Aeneid VIII, 698-700. See 
H. Hagendahl, Augustine and the Latin Classics (Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia 
XX), Góteborg 1967, I, p. 358; II, pp. 398 and 609. 

'55 Thus, wethink that Hadot's radical scepticism on the possibility of saying something 
about the libri platonicorum translated by Marius Victorinus, is completely unjustified: 
Marius Victorinus, pp. 201-210. 

'" Firmicus Maternus, De errore prof. rel. XIII, 4 (ed. R. Turcan, Paris 1982, p. 106): 
«Nam ita esse Porphyrius, defensor sacrorum, hostis Dei, veritatis inimicus, sceleratarum 
artium magister, manifestis nobis probationibus prodidit. In libris enim quos appellat IIegi 
tfj; £x Aovíov quÀocogíac, maiestatem eius praedicans de infirmitate confessus est». 

5* See my book: Tradux peccati. Alle fonti della dottrina agostiniana del peccato 
originale (Studia Patristica Mediolanensia 8), Milano 1978. 
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BENEVOLENT WINDS AND THE SPIRIT OF GOD 
IN DE LAUDIBUS DEI OF DRACONTIUS 


BY 


DANIEL J. NODES* 


De laudibus Dei of Dracontius, dating from the last decade of the 
fifth century, is one of the finest of the late antique biblical epics. A 
celebration of the workings of divine providence and pietas Dei,' the 
poem contains numerous commentaries and extensive amplifications of 
scriptural narrative. One of the more elaborate of these offers a reflec- 
tion on the biblical account of the expulsion of Adam and Eve, the point 
of which is to emphasize God's provision for the fallen couple through 
his plan to have them dominate the material world despite their fall: 
And so, God himself, mindful of his work, orders the two having left their 
peaceful home to tame the world and hold under their sway all that the world 
contains. Even what the soil puts forth in flower, what the green grass sprouts, 
what the crops put forth as ears of grain, what the tree brings out from its 
branches, what vines put out in buds, what pleasant places adorn with leaves 
that are like so many hairs, what springs send forth as rivers, what the ocean 
tosses about, what the sea's wave constricts as a strait, what it buffets as 
coastline, what the winds curl up, blowing with a howl on the unsteady surface 
of the sea, what the lands produce, what fire, water, and air do too: all these 
were provided to come into human uses, so that, like Christ, he who was made 


from dust might dominate all these and that all bodies, subdued, might serve 
bodies created in flesh.? 


This reflection on man's dominion and his being served by all mate- 
rial creation and the products of the four elements (1. 579), despite its 
abundant rhetoric replete with parallel phrases, corresponds to Gen. 
1.28-30, which recounts God's blessing on the couple, his exhortation to 
subdue the earth, and his bestowal of plants and animals for food. All 
of this, however, is proclaimed before their sin in Genesis.? An emphasis 
on man's subjugation of material creation after the fall, however, better 
suits Dracontius' aim of celebrating the continuation of God's care. By 
stressing man's dominion after the expulsion, the poet is praising God's 
provision for post-lapsarian man and softening the impact of his fall.* 
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The commentary that follows this verbal amplification further reveals 
Dracontius' purposeful manipulation of narrative elements. It responds 
directly to the reference cited above regarding the services of **bodies"' 
(corpora) and observes that an incorporeal substance also serves man. 
Spiritus, the incorporeal servant, first manifests itself through the 
animating power of the wind: 


A spirit, however, serves [man] without a body as wind. Wind drives the clouds; 
when heavier air is condensed it forms a cloudy sky: by this [wind] come 
showers and a clear sky. Wind nourishes fruits and causes ears of grain to 
sprout, grain which gentle breezes winnow with a summery breath. It plucks 
fruits and shakes flowers from trees. It both kindles flames with its breaths and 
mitigates the summer's heat. 


By his own emphasis Dracontius shows that he means to distinguish 
the spiritus, the incorporeal life-giving force manifested as the wind, 
from the simple material element, air, which he includes among the 
many and various corpora who are to serve Adam and Eve (1. 579). 
Wind is considered to be air animated by spirit, and because of this 
aspect of its nature it is able to help provide food and comfort for life 
in the world beyond Eden. This is another reflection on God's 
benevolence by the poet, one that suits his general position on the pietas 
Dei through the continuation of praise for the divine care and provision 
for fallen man. Moreover, the motivation of this praise of the spirit 
manifested in the wind at this particular point in the narrative reveals 
a conscious manipulation of scriptural imagery. The wind plays no 
literal role whatsoever in the Genesis account of the fall of the first cou- 
ple and their subsequent expulsion from the Garden. In that account, 
after the couple receive their sentences from God, we read only that 
**God drove out the man; and at the east of the garden of Eden he 
placed the cherubim, and the flaming sword, which turned every way, 
to guard the way to the tree of life" (Gen. 3.21-24). There is, however, 
an exegetical tradition associated with the guardian cherubim that 
explains the inclusion of a discourse on the wind: 

There are, both in the Israelite and Gentile tradition, watchmen (cherubim), 
which *keep guard,' and there are cherubim that appear as the embodiment of 
the strong winds, which drive the clouds of the sky, the chariots of the Holy 
One...It would seem that in our verse [i.e. the expulsion account of Gen. 3.24] 
the two concepts are combined: the cherubim are referred to here both as guar- 


dians and as a symbol of the winds, as is shown by the words that immediately 
follow [namely the reference to the sword flame]...If the cherubim are actually 
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the winds blowing in the skies, then the flaming fire and the sword-flame are 
nothing other than the lightning flashes. 


The agency of winds in the expulsion of Adam and Eve appears in 
other biblical epics composed before De laudibus Dei. The Metrum in 
Genesin attributed to Hilary of Arles and dating from the mid-fifth cen- 
tury, for example, also refers to winds in the account of the immediate 
aftermath of the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden: 

Then for the first time winds began to oppress the earth, and unseasonable 
showers fell from the clouds. Then for the first time did lightning fall from the 


clear sky, then did frightful hail lash out at the harried fields. The ruptured air 
reverberated with the sound of thunder." 


Another poet, Claudius Marius Victor, handles the detail differently 
from the Hilary, but similar to Dracontius, in his fifth-century biblical 
epic entitled A/ethia. Victor preserves the scriptural details of Yahweh's 
clothing the couple in animal skins and driving them from Paradise to 
prevent them from eating of the tree of life, but then adds that the agent 
of their expulsion was winds. These winds, however, are mysteriously 
mollified under the control of spiritus. The couple are protected by his 
immaterial spiritus as they are driven out by the stormwinds: 
Immediately, winds (uenti) which the deep forest stirs up, effect the departure 
from the sacred grove of those who were commanded to leave. The carrying air 
keeps them together, bound up in a balancing whirlwind, and the spirit (spiritus) 
takes over the whole air with nature giving way. And with the gusts mitigated 


in this manner, the winds put them back on the ground whence they received 
their bodies.* 


This account of the role of the spiritus supplanting nature is a power- 
ful visual allusion to the continuation of divine care. Taken together 
with the more literal reference in the poem attributed to Hilary, it helps 
explain the presence of Dracontius' commentary on spirit at this point 
in his poem.? In the theological sense, Dracontius' emphasis on the ser- 
vice that the spiritus performs for man as the life-giving power of the 
wind transforms an image of a prohibitive, even vengeful agency of the 
cherubim in Genesis, an agency retained as punishing winds in the 
Hilary, into a supportive function of divine providence. 

In a similar vein, Dracontius adds that the spiritus also serves in 
another function, as the life breath in living creatures: 

Life's transactions'? arise by means of successive breaths; the spirit comes and 


gOes, repeating its intakes of breath, and when the wind returns the fibers of 
the lungs pant. The air on leaving the throat, goes next to the nostrils; through 
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the warm limbs it animates the vital senses and the mouth which thrives, 
embellished now by cold, now by warm gusts of air; and the winds touch the 
palate. These breathings are given not only to human limbs, for air goes and 
returns in all living creatures.'' 


Here again one can suggest the influence of classical poetic diction on 
this protracted description of the respiratory process. The phrase 
alternis flatibus, *with successive breaths,' for example, used in this sec- 
tion of the commentary, is probably taken verbatim from Statius."? 
Moreover, an extended discourse on respiration is standard fare for the 
anatomical ecphrases that are a regular part of commentaries on the 
early chapters of Genesis. But although such an observation shows 
rhetorical influence, it fails to address the poet's conscious handling of 
the material. As with the commentary on spiritus as the lifegiving force 
of wind, it is noteworthy that Dracontius also transfers the ecphrasis on 
the breathing process from its usual place in the narrative—the forma- 
tion of man, to this postlapsarian reflection on the services of spirit. 

Immediately after this discourse the commentary proceeds to identify 
the animating spiritus as the Holy Spirit, the highest theological mean- 
ing of the word, in its function as the incorporeal lifegiving principle of 
the universe. He affirms in what seems to be a trinitarian formula, that 
the spiritus to which he has been alluding is nothing other than the 
divine spirit: 

It is that Spirit of God by which all bodies are moved, which, embracing 
everything, stirs it, nourishes it, makes it productive, and impels it, whence 
diverse elements and the principles of matter take their identity. All things com- 


ing from the infinite and eternal Source of matter, arranged by the shaping hand 
of the Artificer, are discharged in their own order [scil. by the spiritus].'* 


Correspondingly, the poet refers to the continuation of the work of the 
spiritus of God, which is evident not only in the animation but also in 
the perpetuation of the material elements: 


The gift remains, irrevocable. Individual things that are perishable by the daily 
rule of nature are, however, preserved. Who would deny that from springs come 
forth surging rivers which are never expected by their source to return; although 
they spew out waters ceaselessly with full force, nevertheless the water denies 
that it feels any loss to its torrent. It is customary for all to take flames from 
flames, and fire drawn from fire does not diminish the source of all.': 


Just as with the previous reflection on spiritus as manifested in the 
life-breath, here the poet's echoing of Roman epic and philosophical 
diction is considerable. Particularly important is the reference to the 
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presence of the spiritus Dei in matter, animating it and giving it par- 
ticular identity (1l. 600-602). Readers have already suggested an affinity 
between the Dracontian passage and a passage in Book 6 of Virgil's 
Aeneid, discussing the world-soul.' It has also been noticed that 
Dracontius has adapted the world-soul concept to suit his central theme, 
by *''celebrat[ing] the gift of life which has been provided to 
creatures.'''? But what has not yet been fully appreciated is Dracontius' 
reworking of this motif into a praise of God's continued presence in the 
world after the first sin, which theologically is as significant as his 
reference to the third person of the trinity as the universal lifegiving 
principle in nature. 

A new critical edition of De laudibus Dei appeared in 1985, in which 
Dracontius! commentary on spiritus which we have just reviewed is des- 
cribed as a *'curious discourse, which, by gradual transitions of suc- 
cessive meanings, moves from the spirit of the wind, to the spirit of 
respiration in men and animals, and finally to the Spirit of God, the 
Holy Spirit.""'* The editor ignores the connection with the scriptural 
image of the cherubim as the reason for the location of Dracontius' 
commentary but does make a tentative suggestion that Augustinian 
writings may have influenced it: 

Does one find here perhaps a vague remembrance of two passages, in St. 
Augustine's De Trinitate and De Genesi ad litteram, dedicated to the different 
meanings of spiritus? The two passages note, among other understandings of 


the word, that it can designate the wind, the vital principle of men or animals, 
or it can qualify God himself.'? 


In terms of the general meanings of spirit, the two Augustinian texts 
cited bear some linguistic resemblance to Dracontius' aside, but there 
are significant thematic and even doctrinal differences which lead us to 
discount their theological influence on Dracontius' discourse on the all- 
pervasive, benevolent spirit. The context of the two Augustinian 
passages can be briefly summarized. The first, from De Trinitate, 
focuses on the passage from Ephesians: ''Be ye renewed in the spirit of 
your mind; and put ye on the new man..." (Eph. 4.23), and discusses 
the means by which man can be formed anew in the image of God. 
Augustine is attempting to correct any misunderstanding of the phrase 
**jn the spirit of the mind"' (spiritu mentis). He explains this phrase as 
Paul's gloss on the particular meaning of spirit here as equal to mind. 
This is the Apostle's way of distinguishing mind from other meanings 
which the word *'spirit' bears in other contexts. Now the sense of spirit 
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as mind is a common association of the word spiritus, but it is not one 
in which Dracontius is interested. Augustine does proceed to distinguish 
this sense of spiritus from the sense of the spirit of God, the Holy 
Spirit,?" and he does distinguish other common associations from the 
central one in Ephesians. We can acknowledge, therefore, that in the 
course of his explanation of the Pauline passage, Augustine passes in 
review those meanings cited by Dracontius, but he focuses on others 
which the poet does not even cite.?' 

The other proposed model, a passage from De Genesi ad litteram, 
departs even further from Dracontius. Its context is actually the various 
meanings of the adjective spiritale, not the noun spiritus, although the 
Observations eventually lead to a passing reference to the familiar 
associations of spiritus itself. First cited is the sense of spiritale as *'sub- 
ject to the spirit" as when Paul speaks of the resurrection body as 
spiritale.? This leads Augustine to the familiar observations that the air 
or wind, the soul of man or beast, and the rational mind itself are 
variously called spiritus. He also includes in this discourse an 
acknowledgement that God himself is called spiritus. But he gives these 
meanings simply in order to deny that the spiritual body about which 
Paul writes in I Cor. 15.44 reflects any of these meanings. For this 
reason, he ends his discussion with a reflection on spiritus as that aspect 
of man which is distinct from mind, a power of the soul inferior to 
mind.?' This again is a meaning not found in Dracontius. 

If we continue to suspect that Augustine was a source of the 
theological position of Dracontius, a fellow North African,?* regarding 
spiritus, further refutation is offered by Augustine himself in the City 
of God. In Book 13 Augustine discusses the passage from Genesis 
relating God's breathing into Adam the breath (spiritus) of life (Gen. 
2.7). This passage is contrasted with the account of Christ's imparting 
of the Holy Spirit to his disciples after his resurrection (John 20.22). 
Augustine is correcting the errors of some, whom he does not identify, 
who have assumed that there was no difference between the meaning of 
spiritus in the two scriptural passages, and consequently, since the 
passage in John was describing an imparting of the Holy Spirit, so also 
was Genesis, instead of the act of inspiring man simply with an 
animating soul (anima), which is not to be equated with the Holy Spirit. 
Augustine then labors to argue for the clear distinction between the 
divine spiritus and the breath of life, which, as he points out, is some- 
times called spiritus but is often rendered by anima, flatus or 
inspiratio.?! 
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The position of the Dracontian commentary is precisely that which 
Augustine refutes. For the poet, spirit in all creation, including man, is 
God's spirit (1. 600-02). The spirit is a direct link between creature and 
creator.?$ Although he postdates Augustine, Dracontius is theologically 
one of those whom Augustine criticized for having taken so universal 
a view of the Spirit of God. The poet's position more closely resembles 
that of Origen, who suggested that God's inspiration of Adam in Gen. 
2.7 implies that men thus share in the divine being; or the younger Ter- 
tullian, who, in reflecting on that same verse, also interpreted the 
inspiration of Adam as a conferral of the Holy Spirit. The presence of 
the divine spirit in man is also a Manichean doctrine.?' It is inap- 
propriate, therefore, to suggest that Dracontius' commentary is a 
"curious discourse" that may echo passages so conceptually distant 
from it, be they pagan or patristic, simply because similar language is 
used and the same physical detail treated. 

The passages we have considered demonstrate the way in which 
rhetorical manipulations became vehicles for conscious theological posi- 
tioning. The reflections do not merely exploit linguistic relationships 
among spiritus, uentus, flatus, aura, and the rest of the abundant 
vocabulary.?* Rather, they invoke theological attitudes through scrip- 
tural imagery and poetic exegesis. Dracontius' reflections on the 
spiritual presence of God in the world provides a particularly satisfying 
case in point. On the one hand he successfully emulated the lofty 
rhetoric and formal motifs of the pagan epic poets. But on the other 
hand, he carefully developed the theological potential of his material. 
Moreover, he was capable of exercising considerable freedom of expres- 
sion in this regard. 


NOTES 


* Preparation of this essay was facilitated by a fellowship in the Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies at the University of California, Los Angeles, during the summer of 
1987. The writer is grateful to Professor Fredi Chiappelli and the staff of the Center for 
their assistance. 
' Otto Kuhnmeunch, Early Christian Latin Poets (Chicago, 1929), p. 370. 
?^ 'fErgo operis memor ipse sui deus imperat ambos 

sedibus egressos placidis dominentur ut orbi 

et totum quod mundus habet sub iure tenerent. 

Ac quod floret humus, uiridis quod germinat herba, 

quod spicant messes, quod ramis parturit arbor, 
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quod gemmant uites, quod amoena comantia frondent, 

flumina quod mittunt fontes, quod fluctuat aequor, 

quod pelagi trahit unda fretum, quod litora tundit, 

murmure quod uenti flantes uaga marmora crispant, 

quod generant terrae, quod flammae, pontus et aer: 

usibus humanis data sunt haec cuncta uenire, 

ut similis qui factus erat de pulvere Christo 

his dominaretur cunctis, sub carne creatis 

corpora corporibus seruirent cuncta subacta."' 
De laudibus Dei l. 570-583 in Dracontius. Oeuvres, ed. Claude Moussy and Collette 
Camus. Vol. I (Paris, 1985). All citations of De laudibus Dei are from this edition. 
Translations mine. 
! The verse immediately preceding this benediction presents the ''second"' creation 
account: (Vulg.) **Et creavit Deus hominem ad imaginem suam: ad imaginem Dei creavit 
illum, masculum et feminam creavit eos."' 
* Camus (Drac. Oeuvres) has suggested that there may be an echo of a passage in the 
Book of Wisdom in which sapientia is described as giving to Adam the strength to sub- 
jugate all things after his sin: *'She (wisdom) preserved him who was first formed by God, 
the Father of the world, when he was created alone, and she brought him out of his sin 
and gave him power of subduing all things" (Sap. 10. 1-2. Drac. Oeuvres, Vol. 1, p. 310, 
notes to l. 571.). But whether Dracontius had this passage in mind or not, his conscious 
manipulation of the details of the main scriptural narrative attests to his concern for the 
theological implications of his material. 
5. *'Spiritus interea seruit sine corpore uentus; 

uentus agit nubes, in nubila crassior aer 

cogitur: hoc imbres ueniunt placidumque serenum; 

uentus alit fructus et uentus spicat aristas, 

uentilat aestiuo quas flatu mollior aura; 

deflorat fructus et decutit arbore flores; 

flatibus accendit flammas et temperat aestus."' 1]. 584-590. 
$ U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis, pt. 1 (Jerusalem, 1944; English 
ed. 1961), pp. 175-76. 
^ Tum primum uenti coepere incumbere terris, 

intempestiuus descendere nubibus imber; 

fulmina tum primum caelo deiecta sereno, 

horrida tum grando turbatos uerberat agros. 

tonitrua altisono infractus mumurat aether. 
Metrum in Genesin, 175-76, CSEL 23. 
* Continuo sacris iussos decedere lucis 

expediunt uenti, nemoris quos silua profundi 

concitat—Aast illos libranti turbine nexos 

continet aura uehens et spiritus aera totum 

natura uergente rapit—terrisque relatos, 

unde datum corpus. 
Claudius Marius Victorius, A/ethia, 1l. 529-534, Corpus Christianorum (ser. Lat.) 128. 
* 'Thisassociation with the cherubim does more to explain the passage than does the mere 
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acknowledgement that certain concepts and even exact phrases may be indebted to pagan 
classical literature. Cf. **In nubila crassior aer cogitur" De laudibus l. 585-586 with 
Cicero, De nat. deorum 2.101. Virgil, Aen. 5.20, but also with Job 37.21 (Drac. Oeuvres, 
p. 311). 
' Dracontius is employing a particularly striking wordplay in the phrase commercia 
uitae, which can only be imperfectly retained in such English renderings as *'life's transac- 
tions."' The point is that **life's transactions'' would usually designate the literal mercan- 
tile trade of day-to-day life in the shipping industry, which is assisted by ''alternate blasts"' 
of wind currents. But ''life's transactions" are to be understood here as the essential 
movement of air to and fro with respect to the lungs in the respiratory process. 
'" Fl]atibus alternis redeunt commercia uitae; 

itque reditque suos repetendo spiritus haustus 

et reduci uento fibrae pulmonis anhelant: 

faucibus excurrens it naribus aura uicissim, 

uitales animat per membra tepentia sensus 

et modo quae gelidis, calidis nunc flatibus ora 

illustrata uigent et tangunt flabra palatum. 

Non haec humanis tantum spiramina membris 

sunt data, sed cunctis animantibus aura recurrit. 1. 591-599, 

In contrary manner, Avitus of Vienne's biblical epic, the De spiritalis historiae 
gestis (published 507), makes no reference to the agency of the winds in the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve. But he does refer to storms as one of the phenomena that 
occur on earth after the fall: De spiritalis historiae gestis, 3.323-330 (MGH A.A. 6.2). 
? Theb. 6.873. Cf. Orestes 518. (Drac.Oeuvres, pp. 311-312). 

? 'fThe inclusion of such an anatomical catalog at this point in the story of creation 
[i.e., the formation of Adam from the dust of the earth] is traditional in Christian hex- 
aemeral exegesis.... The systematic treatment [of the functioning of the human anatomy] 
lends credibility to the story and contributes to the aesthetic qualities of the poem." M. 
Roberts, Biblical Epic and Rhetorical Paraphrase (Liverpool, 1985), pp. 212-213. 
'* Spiritus ille Dei, quo corpora cuncta mouentur, 

omnia complectens agitat fouet inserit urget, 

unde genus diuersa trahunt et semina rerum. 

Molis ab immenso uenientia fonte perenni 

artificis formante manu digesta uomuntur 

ordine cuncta suo. l. 600-605. 

I endorse Camus' suggestion (Drac.Oeuvres, p. 313-314) that this passage makes a 
reference to the three persons of the Trinity (eternal source [Father], artificer [Son], Spirit) 
in language reminiscent of pagan philosophical concepts. 

'5 ,..Manet irreuocabile munus. 
Nec tamen intereunt pereuntia lege diurna. 
Quis neget undifluos procedere fontibus amnes, 
quorum iam reditus non unquam sperat origo? 
Incessanter aquas licet euomat impete pleno, 
iacturam tamen unda negat sentire fluenti. 
Omnibus hic mos est de flammis tollere flammas 
nec minuit quicquam detractus ab ignibus ignis. 1l. 605-612. 
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'* Aeneid 6.724-727. Cf. Drac.Oeuvres, p. 313. 

" Pierre Courcelle, **Les Péres de l'Église devant les Infers virgiliens." Archives 
d'Histoire du Moyen Age 30 (1955), 42, as cited in Drac.Oeuvres, p. 313. 

'! ''Curieux développement, ou, par glissments de sens successifs, l'on passe du souffle 
du vent, au souffle de la respiration chez les hommes, puis chez les animaux, et enfin au 
Souffle de Dieu, le Saint Esprit. Drac.Oeuvres, p. 311. 

'? ''Peut-étre trouve-t-on dans ce passage un vague souvenir de l'une des deux [fiches] 
consacrées par saint Augustin, dans le De Trinitate (14, 16, 22) et dans le De Genesi ad 
litteram (12, 7, 18), aux divers sens de spiritus? Les deux textes notent—entre autres 
acceptions de ce mot—Qqu'il peut désigner le vent, le principe vital des hommes ou des 
bétes ou qualifier Dieu lui-méme."' Ibid. 

? [nthe course of his explanation of this point Augustine refers to the Greek distinction 
between pneuma and pnoe, the former being used whenever spirit is used to refer to the 
Holy Spirit. He notes that some Latin translations have therefore used the word flatus in 
Gen. 2.7. He further observes that whereas pneuma, regardless of its particular meaning, 
is always rendered in Latin by spiritus, pnoe is at times rendered by spiritus, at others by 
flatus, and at still others by inspiratio or some such word. This holds true for pneuma, 
he maintains, whether it refers to the Holy Spirit or is used of man or animal or even the 
wind. Therefore, even if Gen. 2.7 in the Greek had used pneuma, there would be no com- 
pulsion to consider it a reference to the Holy Spirit. But since pnoe is used, we have all 
the more reason to see that the reference is to the anima in man. This discourse, so far 
as the various meanings of spiritus is concerned, points to the difference between the 
breath of life of Gen. 2.7 and the Holy Spirit of John 20.22. 

" Moreover, the order of discussion of the various meanings differs in each case. Aug. 
De Trin. mind, Holy Spirit, a power of the soul inferior to mind, soul in man and animals, 
wind; Drac. wind, breath, Holy Spirit. 

? Cor. 15.44. This does not mean, Augustine argues, that the resurrection body will be 
incorporeal and identical to the spirit, only that it will be vivified by the spirit in some 
wonderful way, much as our present bodies are animal because they are vivified by the 
anima but are not to be equated with the anima. 

? *Ex his omnibus modis, quos commemorauimus, quibus apellatur spiritus, non trax- 
imus hoc uocabulum, quo apellauimus spiritale, hoc uisionis genus, de quo nunc agimus, 
sed ex illo uno modo, quem inuenimus in epistula ad Corinthios, quo spiritus a mente 
distinguitur euidentissimo testimonio"! (De Genesi ad litteram 12, 8, 19). 

^ Delaudibus Dei was composed in North Africa during the last decade of the fifth cen- 
tury. See Roberts, Biblical Epic and Rhetorical Paraphrase, p. 105. Roberts, incidentally, 
labels this poem, considered as a whole, as a **secondary paraphrase," but he makes no 
exception regarding the sections treating the Genesis narrative. 

? Aug. De civitate Dei, 13.24. 

^? Wecanlook to Augustine for a favorable image of storm winds, however. In the Pref- 
ace to his dialogue De beata vita, he uses the storm-wind as a metaphor for the continued 
guidance which the Holy Spirit provides to fallen man: 

**Quotusquisque cognosceret, quo sibi nitendum esset quaue redeundum, nisi aliquando 
et inuitos contraque obnitentes aliqua tempestas, quae stultis uidetur aduersa, in 
optatissimam terram nescientes errantesque compingeret?...Qui fallacissima facie maris 
decepti elegerunt in medium progredi longeque a sua patria peregrinari audent et saepe 
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eius obliuiscuntur. Hos si nescio quo et nimis latente modo a puppi ventus, quem pro- 
sperum putant, fuerit prosecutus, penetrant in altissima miseriarum elati atque gaudentes, 
quod eis usque quaque fallacissima serenitas uoluptatum honorumque blanditur. His pro- 
fecto quid aliud optandum est quam quaedam in illis rebus, a quibus laeti excipiuntur, 
inprospera et, si parum est, saeuiens omnino tempestas, contrarieque flans uentus, qui eos 
ad certa et solida gaudia vel flentes gementesque perducat?"' Aug. De beata uita, c. 1. 
Corpus Christianorum, ser. Lat. 29, pp. 65-66. As in Victorius and Dracontius, this 
violent storm-wind is benevolent. And in this reference to such a wind we are closer to 
the particular thrust of these poetic passages. But this passage is far out of context from 
the narrative of Genesis. 
" -*'Vnde et illud parum considerate quibusdam uisum est, in eo quod legitur: 'Inspirauit 
Deus in faciem eius spiritum uitae, et factus est homo in animam uiuentem,' non tunc 
animam primo homini datam, sed eam, quae iam inerat, Spiritu sancto uiuificatam. 
Mouet enim eos, quod Dominus lesus, postea quam resurrexit a mortuis, insufflauit 
dicens discipulis suis: *'Accipite Spiritum sanctum.' Vnde tale aliquid factum existimant, 
quale tunc factum est, quasi et hic secutus euangelista dixerit: *Et facti sunt in animam 
uiuentem.' Quod quidem si dictum esset, hoc intellegeremus, quod animarum quaedam 
uita sit Spiritus Dei, sine quo animae rationales mortuae deputandae sunt, quamuis earum 
praesentia uiuere corpora uideantur. Sed non ita factum, quando est conditus homo, satis 
ipsa libri uerba testantur, quae ita se habent: *Et formauit Deus hominem puluerem de 
terra." " Aug. De civ. Dei 13.24. Corpus Christianorum, ser. Lat. 48 pp. 408-409. 
*Qui sont les interpretes visés ici par saint Augustin? Il semble que ce puisse étre 
Origeéne. Cf. De principiis, 1.3.6, edit. Koetschau, pp. 57-58: 'Sed et illud videndum est 
ne forte idem significet quod in Genesi scriptum est, cum ait: Et insufflavit in faciem eius 
inspirationem vitae, et factus est homo in animam vivam. Quod si generaliter in omnes 
homines datum esse intellegitur, omnes homines habent participium Dei; si vero hoc de 
Spiritu Dei dictum intellegendum est, quoniam et Adam prophetasse de nonnullis 
invenitur, ergo iam non generaliter, sed sanctis quibusque datum accipi potest.' Voir aussi 
Tertullien, De baptismo, 5: 'Ita restituetur homo Deo ad similitudinem eius, qui retro ad 
imaginem Dei fuerat. Imago in effigie, similitudo in aeternitate censetur. Recepit enim 
illum Dei Spiritum, quem tunc de adflatu eius acceperat, sed post amiserat per delictum." 
Saint Augustin combat la doctrine selon laquelle Gen., II, 7 devrait s'interpréter de l'effu- 
sion de l'Esprit Saint dans le premier homme."' G. Bardy, in Oeuvres de Saint Augustin, 
vol. 35, 5th ser., La Cité de Dieu: Livres 11-14 (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959), 326-327, 
n. 2. For the Manichean doctrine see Aug. De Gen. c. Man. 2.8.11. 
^ Ventus, spiritus, aer, flatus are but a few frequently used words. 'Spirit' is, of course, 
a strong metaphor in its own right, with associations that range from air to the breath of 
life to the life-principle in men and animals to the rational principle in men to the spirit 
of God himself, demonstrating the natural role of metaphorical language in the relation- 
ship between physical nature and the idea of a transcendent reality. Interplay between 
spirit as wind and as the spirit of God occurs in the exegesis of John 3:8: (Vulg.) *'Spiritus 
ubi vult spirat, et vocem eius audis, sed nescis ubi veniat, aut quo vadat."' See, for exam- 
ple, Augustine's discussion of this verse in his Homily 12 on the Gospel of John. 
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A NOTE ON IIANATIKTOC IN VISIO DOROTHEI 11* 
BY 


L. S. B. MACCOULL 


The editors of the Bodmer papyrus poem Vision of Dorotheos (P. 
Bodmer XXIX, edd. A. Hurst et al., Geneva 1984) call attention at 
several points to the hapax epithet xav&cuxczogz applied in line 11 of the 
poem to the deity. This unusual word appears to be unique in early 
Christian literature: its philosophical background and content are of 
interest to students of Christian thought in the first five centuries. 

It has recently been hypothesised by Professor James M. Robinson' 
that the Bodmer *Codex of Visions' containing this poem and others yet 
to be published once belonged to the library of St Pachomius' 
monastery at Pbow (Chenoboskion). Such an original home for the 
manuscript might help to lead us further toward a source and an intel- 
lectual background for the unusual epithet being discussed. 

The text of lines 10-12 of the Horasis Dorotheou runs (edn., p. $3): 

[xai tO£ofat 
&ppóctov xavátuxcov évi ueváp[ototy. Xvoxa 
aotoQuf|' ... 
The editors translate: *...et que je voyais dans le palais le Seigneur 
immortel, inengendré, né de Lui-méme' (p. 81): *...and to see in the 
(heavenly) hall the Lord, immortal, totally not born, grown of himself.' 
All three of these epithets merit consideration in context. 

First, xoxogufc. As well as being the word employed by Aquila, Sym- 
machus and Theodotion in Isa 37:30, *what grows of itself^, this is the 
striking opening epithet in the third-century Oracle of Oenoanda:* 
[A]otoqu;c, &ó(6nxtoc, &ufytop,  XotugéAuxxoc^ runs the first line of the 
inscription. The editors of the Vision comment that the word indicates 
the creative power of God alone, none other (p. 29), and cite as parallels 
Nonnus' Paraphrasis of John l. 3 a)tóqutoc; (not quite the same 
metaphor), aocoyéve0Ao; in the ps.-Apollinarius Psalms paraphrase 
(quite different; see below), and the juxtapositions in Synesius' poems 
Of abton&top/nponrátop/&nrátop! and x(xcov/cuxtóuevov (p. 91). A context 
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is beginning to emerge. But of greatest importance is the fact that 
a)togufj; is a Gnostic word, used in the complementary Nag Hammadi 
tractates Eugnostos (NH Codex III, 76.16) and the Sophia of Jesus 
Christ (Berlin Gnostic Codex [edd. Till/Schenke, Berlin 1972] 94.1).* 
Straight away we are in the Gnostic heartland of the area around 
Chenoboskion, where the Nag Hammadi tractates were buried and the 
Pachomian monastery flourished. 

Next, &ufpóotoz is not only just a word from the epic vocabulary: it 
fits also into the Gnostic world, as evidenced by its use in the Acts of 
Thomas.? In that text, 4uBDoócto; and &upoouoónc are used to describe 
either the Eucharist (with a pun on Beóotc) or the interior spring of living 
water in Christ's parable. Scholarship has already begun to discern the 
Gnostic background to the Vision of Dorotheos, as can be seen from 
the parallels between that work and the Hymn of the Pearl.* This 
vocabulary belongs in the same context. It makes sense that words 
which had acquired a Gnostic dimension would have become known to 
the Vision poet, working near Pbow. 

Now let us consider xavázuxcoc itself. The editors of the Vision com- 
ment that it signifies that God has no beginning (p. 29), and cite as a 
parallel the Nicene anathema of 'those who say that there was a time 
when he [the Son] was not, and before he was born he did not exist, or 
that he came to be out of non-existence, or out of another /typostasis 
or ousia, or that he is a creature' (p. 31).* This notion of '*from some- 
thing else, something other' may point us in the right direction. The 
compound zavá&ziuxcoc, formed with that favourite fifth-century epic ele- 
ment zav-, appears to be a hapax; the simple &cixcoc in its common-sense 
meaning of *'unborn' is used by Theodore the Studite (PG 99.757AB) to 
denote the fetal John the Baptist, có &cxrov [pégoc, leaping in 
Elizabeth's womb. But as for xav&zixcxoc, the sense of the deity's not at 
all having come from something else—plus «9coqufj;, having come from 
himself, already discussed—the nearest parallel seems to be the Nag 
Hammadi use of &vyévntoc; in Eugnostos (Codex III, 76.14, the same 
context as above) and in the Ogdoad and Ennead (Codex VI, 57.14-17 
and 63.21). Also used in Eugnostos (and the Sophia Jesu Christi) are the 
terms from the same semantic field aocoyevécop (Berlin Gnostic Codex 
107.4 and cf. Codex III 75.6) (cf. Autogenes, the title of another Nag 
Hammadi tractate), aóxor&ccp (Codex III, 77.14 and cf. Berlin Gnostic 
Codex 95.9), and zpocoytvéxop (Codex III, 81.10, 83.23, 85.13). The 
first and third of these are used later, in the sixth century, by Dioscorus 
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of Aphrodito, in his *Gnostic' invocation.'^ Dioscorus too probably 
picked up these words through the connection of his legal work and his 
family's monastery with that of Shenoute, across the river from 
Panopolis and not far from Pbow, the original milieu of Eugnostos. 
Also from this semantic field is the allied parallel aócovevvnxóc, found 
likewise in Eugnostos (Codex III, 82.13). (We may also compare 
ATxXnOos in Acta Pauli 88.) 

From all of this we can perceive the epithet xav&cuxcoc as coming from 
the vocabulary and semantic world of Gnosticism as it was known in the 
area of fourth- and fifth-century Pbow: 

aotogufic, VisDor (rav-)&tuxvoc, VisDor 
a)tovevéxcop, SophJC & Eugn ayewvrtóc, Eugn & 8/9 
avtoyévvntoc, Eugn 
npotovyevézop, Eugn 
aotorátop, Eugn & SophJC 
The passive and active senses, the privatives and 'self-' prefixes, all play 
off neatly against one another. 

| should like to suggest that the poet who composed the Vision of 
Dorotheos, a work most probably preserved in the library of the Pacho- 
mian monastery at Pbow near the site where the Gnostic codices later 
to be known as *Nag Hammadi' came to be buried, was well acquainted 
with the thought-world and the vocabulary of the Gnostic groups active 
in that area. In the vivid imagery of a dream-quest similar to that of the 
Hymn of the Pearl, he or she articulated the spiritual journey of a Chris- 
tian adept who had absorbed much of the philosophical background of 
the neighbouring way of esoteric thought we call Gnosticism. 


NOTES 


* [should like to thank Susan Ashbrook Harvey, Monica Blanchard, and, as always, 
Mirrit Boutros Ghali (Micah 7:15). 

See now the new text and English translation of the poem by A. H. M. Kessels and P. 
W. van der Horst in Vig.Chr. 41 (1987) 313-359. 

' J. M. Robinson, 'Reconstructing the earliest Christian monastic library," lecture, 
Smithsonian Institution, September 1986. 

* L. Robert, 'Un oracle gravé à Oinoanda,'" CRA/BL 1971.597-619, esp. 610-612; text 
on p. 602. To zavótoxr, 8cóv in the fifth line of the oracle we may compare zavcexóncr in 
the *Gnostic' invocation of Dioscorus of Aphrodito, P.Cair. Masp. 1I 67188.2. See L. S. 
B. MacCoull in Tyche 2 (1987) 95-97, 

! "Aufjzop is used—in the striking juxtaposition vióc &ufjzcop—in Nonnus' Paraphrasis of 
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John]l.2. Cf. xmaay in the synodal letter of the Coptic patriarch Damian (ca. A.D. 578), 
in Crum and Winlock, Monastery of Epiphanius II (New York 1926), p. 150, line 62. 

' A favourite word in the poetry of Dioscorus of Aphrodito in the sixth century: applied 
to Egypt, 'the beautiful eparchy', in his poem H9.19. 

*^"Anxátopisa Hermetic word: G. Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes (Cambridge 1985) 205 
(with n. 57 on Lactantius and the parallels to the Oracle of Oenoanda). There are parallels 
also in the Tübingen Theosophy (1 am indebted here to an unpublished lecture on that text 
by Dr P. Athanassiadi-Fowden, Oxford, June 1986). 

5* See F. Siegert, Nag-Hammadi-Register (Tübingen 1982) s.vv. 

' R. A. Lipsius, Acta Apostolorum apocrypha 2 (Leipzig 1891) p. 110 I. 17, p. 1401. 13, 
p. 154 1. 2. 

' See the review of the editio princeps by E. Livrea in Gnomon 58 (1986) 687-711. 

* They also (p. 91) again cite Synesius' &r&zcop (above n. 5). 

'" MacCoull in Tyche 2 (1987) 97. 
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REVIEWS 


Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 12 Esaias fasc. 2 (Is 
1, 22-5, 7) edidit Roger Gryson, S. 81-160, Freiburg (Herder) 1987: 11/2 
Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), 2. Lieferung (Einleitung (Schluss)) herausgege- 
ben von Walther Thiele, S. 81-160, ibid. 1988; 25 (Pars II) Epistulae ad 
Thessalonicenses, Timotheum, Titum, Philemonem, Hebraeos, 5. Lie- 
ferung (Hbr 2, 16-5, 8) herausgegeben von Hermann Josef Frede, S. 
1157-1236, ibid. 1988. 


Nach der Veróffentlichung der Genesis-Edition von Bonifatius 
Fischer (1951 bis 1954) hat es bis 1977 gedauert bis wieder ein alttesta- 
mentlicher Vetus Latina-Text erschien: die Sapientia Salomonis, heraus- 
gegeben von Walther Thiele (abgeschlossen 1985). Anschliessend hat 
Thiele mit dem Sirachtext angefangen; die erste Lieferung mit einem 
Teil der Einleitung erschien 1987. Jetzt liegt die zweite Lieferung mit 
dem Schluss der Einleitung vor. Nach einer Besprechung einiger Hand- 
schriften, der Kapitelreihen und der Einteilung der Laus patrum folgt 
eine Stellungnahme zu den Thesen De Bruynes. Zu erwáhnen ist auch, 
dass Thiele keinen Anlass findet, Thielmanns These zu folgen, die Laus 
patrum sei von einem anderen Autor übersetzt worden. 

Inzwischen arbeitet das Vetus Latina Institut in Beuron zusammen 
mit dem Centre des recherches sur la Bible latine de l'Université catholi- 
que de Louvain, wo Roger Gryson mit dem Esaiastext angefangen hat. 
Auch hier geht man von dem von Bonifatius Fischer entwickelten 
System der Editionstechnik aus: da es nicht moglich ist, einen eigentli- 
chen Archetypus oder ein Original zu rekonstruieren, wird das Material 
auf Basis von Texttypen angeordnet, um so historisch und genetisch die 
verschiedenen Textformen erkennbar zu machen. Man braucht kaum zu 
bemerken, dass jede neue Lieferung eine Fundgrube bedeutet für den 
am Bibeltext und seine Geschichte Interessierten. Die Arbeit in Louvain- 
la-Neuve gibt der Arbeit am Právulgattext des Alten Testaments, wo 
noch so vieles zu tun ist, einen neuen Impuls; was das Neue Testament 
betrifft warten noch Rom., Gal., 1-2 Cor., Acta Ap. und Apoc. auf 
Bearbeitung. 

Frede, seit langen Jahren die treibende Kraft des Vetus Latina Insti- 
tuts, hat wieder eine neue Lieferung der neutestamentlichen Briefe her- 
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ausgebracht, welche einige Abschnitte des Hebráerbriefes enthált. Man 
bewundert auch hier den hohen Grad an Sachkunde und Sorgfalt, der 
aus jeder Einzelheit spricht. 

Zu erwáhnen ist schliesslich, dass das Centre in Louvain-la-Neuve 
ebenso wie Beuron (und Mariendonk) über einen Zettelkonkordanz der 
Vetus Latina verfügt. Dem Arbeitsbericht 1987 der Stiftung Vetus 
Latina entnehmen wir die Mitteilung, dass Forscher, die Einblick neh- 
men wollen, sich unter kurzer Angabe ihres Forschungsgegenstandes an 
die Direktoren des Centre (R. Gryson und P. Bogaert) wenden kónnen. 
Auch schriftliche Anfragen werden nach Móglichkeit beantwortet. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


Carole Straw, Gregory the Great: Perfection in Imperfection (The 
Transformation of the Classical Heritage 14). University of California 
Press, Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 1988. xiv -- 295 p. $ 35.00. 


In ihrer Untersuchung über die Gedankenwelt Gregors des Grossen — 
einer Bearbeitung ihrer Doktorarbeit — hat Carole Straw, weiterbauend 
auf den Forschungen namentlich von Aubin, Bélanger, Doucet, Gastal- 
delli, Dagens en De Vogüé, die Gedankenmustern und -strukturen die- 
ses spátantiken christlichen Schriftstellers, der sich als Papst in 
schwierigen Zeiten eine kráftige Persónlichkeit gezeigt hat, analysiert. 
Hatten bereits Aubin und Dagens die Gegenüberstellung »intério- 
rité/extériorité« als ein wichtiges Element in Gregors Ausführungen er- 
kannt, Straw kommt das Verdienst zu, diese Ideen weiter entwickelt zu 
haben. Sie hat anhand zahlreicher Beispiele klargemacht, dass bei Gre- 
gor sehr oft »Reziprozitát und Komplementáritát« auftritt. Das bedeu- 
tet zum Beispiel, dass Gregor die paulinische Dialektik hinsichtlich des 
Begriffspaars caro/spiritus modifiziert hat: »Now, one moves not only 
through the flesh to reach the spirit, one must return back again to the 
carnal to become truly spiritual« (20). Straw hat mit ihrer Studie erwie- 
sen, dass eine derartige Ambivalenz als für Gregor besonders charakte- 
ristisch gelten darf. Das hat sie auch in dem Titel »Perfection in 
Imperfection«, der wohl aus einem Gregortext wie Mor. 5, 4, 5, CCL 
143, 222 (quo se ipse imperfectum respicit, inde ad humilitatis culmen 
perfectior assurgat) hervorgegangen ist, zum Ausdruck bringen wollen. 
Eben die komplementáre Funktion mancher Gegenüberstellung ist sig- 
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nifikant. Man sehe beispielsweise die folgende Formulierung (230 f.): 
»As there is a reconciliation of carnal and spiritual in degrees of con- 
templation, so the distance between the poles narrows even further, and 
an integration of hope and fear occurs. The Christian's life should com- 
bine the complementary compunctions of love and fear«. Zweifellos 
spielen Gregors eigene Lebenserfahrungen (wiewohl er sich als kontem- 
plativer Mónch zurückgezogen hatte, sah er sich gezwungen, ein aktives 
Leben zu führen) mit bei der Weise, in der er mit dieser Ambivalenz der 
Begriffe umgeht. 

Carole Straw erkennt, dass Gregor in einer Tradition steht und man- 
cherlei Einflüsse erfahren hat (wie von Augustin, Ambrosius, dem Neo- 
platonismus, dem Stoizismus), dass er diese aber auf eine persónliche 
und kreative Weise verarbeitet. Gibt es über die Einflüsse auf Gregor 
schon eine ganze Reihe von Untersuchungen, es fállt auf, dass dies für 
die Nachwirkung dieser grossen Gestalt, die sich auf der Grenze zwi- 
schen Altertum und Mittelalter befindet (und wir wissen, dass Gregors 
Schriften — von den Moralia in Job, den Homilien, der Regula pastora- 
lis zu den mehr volkstümlichen Dialogen — im Mittelalter viel gelesen 
wurden), viel weniger der Fall ist. Aus Straws Besprechung der einschlá- 
gigen Literatur (266) geht hervor, dass es nur prálimináre Untersuchun- 
gen gibt (wie die von Wasselynck und Dufner), und dass eine 
zusammenfassende Studie immer noch aussteht. 

Eine umstrittene Frage, die auch in Straws Studie berührt wird, ist 
das Ausmass der Griechischkenntnisse des Gregors. Hier ist jedoch ihre 
Stellungnahme einigermassen unklar (13). Wáhrend man ihrer Feststel- 
lung »While it is doubtful Gregory knew Greek himself, he seems to 
have known in translation works of Origen, Gregory of Nazianzen, and 
Gregory of Nyssa« beipflichten kann, würde ich die Bemerkung »Gre- 
gory has familiarity with untranslated Greek sources: the writings of 
Lucian of Samosata, Theodoret of Cyrus's Historia Religiosa« (usw.) 
mit einem Fragezeichen versehen. Wiewohl die Formulierung ein Zwi- 
schenglied nicht ausschliesst, geht es vollends zu weit, Bekanntschaft 
mit den Werken eines profanen griechischen Schriftstellers bei Gregor 
anzunehmen. Derartiges kónnte man selbst einem Polyhistor wie Hiero- 
nymus nicht zumuten. Es fállt weiter auf, dass Straw (13) für eine latei- 
nische Übersetzung der Vita Antonii »sections of the Vitae patr.« nennt. 
Müsste man hier nicht eher an die bereits von Augustin benützte Über- 
setzung von Evagrius von Antiochien denken? 

Die ausgedehnte Literatur über Gregor, auch die rezenteste, ist gut 
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verarbeitet worden. Zum Christus-medicus Motiv bei Augustin (153?!) 
wáre neben den Artikeln von R. Arbesmann (1954 und 1955) die 
Doktorarbeit von P. C. J. Eijkenboom (Het Christus-medicus motief in 
de preken van Sint Augustinus, Assen 1960) zu erwáhnen. 15?* lese man 
im Titel einer Studie Ewalds statt »Die stoisch-ciceronianischen Moral«: 
»Der Einfluss der stoisch-ciceronianischen Moral«. Einige weitere Un- 
genauigkeiten: 13?? Pamphilius: Pamphilus; 169? (und 120*??) Nich. Eth.: 
Nic. Eth.; 114 spargeri: spargi; 115?" inumeris: innumeris; 214'? ex vir- 
tutibus arce: ex virtutis arce. 

Straw hat eine gediegene Studie geschrieben, in der immer unmittel- 
bar von den Texten ausgegangen wird. Dazu ist dieser wichtige Beitrag 
zur Gregorliteratur in einem sehr lesbaren Stil abgefasst worden. Da es 
schon einige rezente Bibliographien gibt, hat die Autorin sich dafür ent- 
schieden, mit einem bibliographischen Essay abzuschliessen, in dem ei- 
nige Aspekte von Gregors Leben und Schrifttum behandelt werden (wie 
seine Ausbildung und intellektueller Hintergrund, seine Spiritualitát 
und Theologie, die Dialogen, Gregors Bedeutung als Papst). 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


Oskar Skarsaune, 7Ae Proof from Prophecy. A Study in Justin Mar- 
tyr's Proof-Text Tradition: Text- Type, Provenance, Theological Profile 
(Suppl. to Novum Testamentum 56). Leiden, Brill, 1987. 505 p. 184,— 
(for subscribers 170,—) guilders. 


In his Dialogue with Trypho Justin presents a two-step apology: 1. 
the true philosophy is not found in works of the Greek philosophers but 
in the words of the prophets; 2. those words should not be interpreted 
in the manner of the Jews but in that of the Christians. The second step 
may be characterized as *the proof from prophecy'. Earlier, in / Apol. 
31 ff., Justin had given a similar proof. It might seem at first sight that 
things were quite simple: Jews and Christians discussed with each other 
the interpretation of a set of texts which they had in common, and, if 
they belong to the Greek speaking world, this could only be the Sep- 
tuagint translation. 

The situation, however, was not so straightforward. Many OT texts 
are quoted by Justin in two versions. These are not the result of a certain 
amount of freedom in quotation, for it is apparent that Justin had dif- 
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ferent sources at his disposal. In addition to the Biblical manuscripts he 
also made use of other material, which belonged to a tradition of 
exegesis. The main purpose of the present study is to disentangle this 
traditional material in Justin's exegesis (cf. p. 2). 

In the first chapter the author discusses the OT texts transmitted by 
Justin in two versions as material for a sketch of the exegetical tradition 
in which he was staying. The second chapter analyzes 7 Apol. 31 ff. and 
Dial. 11-142. This analysis results in the discovery that the traditional 
material used by Justin was organized in clusters of testimonies. He 
discerns a *kerygma' source, which is common to Apol. and Dial., and 
a trecapitulation' source, which is responsable for the different orienta- 
tion of the latter work. (This difference must also be connected with the 
difference in character of the two works.) The author suggests that the 
recapitulation source is perhaps identical with Aristo of Pella's Con- 
troversy between Jason and Papiscus. 

There is not much use in summing up here the different elements of 
the two sources discerned by the author. The reader is referred to the 
penetrating analyses of this very impressive book. Several authors have 
dealt with the problem of the various OT traditions in Justin's works 
but the present author is the first to come to a synoptic view based on 
an analysis of the material in its totality. 

In the third chapter he gives a view on *'the setting, profile and prov- 
enance of Justin's exegetical material', which in fact amounts to a 
sketch of the pre-Justinian Jewish-Christian apologetics. One admires 
the way in which the author succeeds in creating order in this very 
intricate mass of material. 

There was only one passage in which I felt resistance to follow him. 
Discussing the question whether the Christians may call themselves 
*Israel", Justin says (Dial. 123,9): *Just as your whole people was called 
Jacob and Israel, after that one Jacob surnamed Israel, oücc xoi njetg 
&nÓ toO ytvvf|oavtog Ting eig 0sóv Xpiotoo, cg xoi 'laxop xoi 'lopaT]A xoi 
'Ioó6a. xai 'Ioo7)9 xai A«u(6, xai 000 téxva &AnBtwa& xoAoóu.e0a. xoi £ouév, ot 
tà £vtoÀac to0 XptatoU quAAoGOvtEc. 

This is a remarkable form of argumentation. Justin has been arguing 
that Christ is called Israel, and one would have expected that he would 
draw the conclusion that the Christians derive their right to the name 
Israel from Christ. But, the author states, Justin argues as follows: 
** Just as the Jewish nation derived their name Israel from Jacob, so the 
Christians derive from Christ their right to be—sons of God!" (p. 188). 
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In my view Justin argues as follows: ''Just as the Jewish nation 
derived their name Israel from Jacob, so the Christians derive from 
Christ, who begot them to God, not only (litt. *just as) the name 
of Jacob and Israel, etc., but a/so that of children of God). Obviously 
the author understands the phrase oc xai 'Ioxop... as referring to Tete; 
he quotes Archambault's translation **de méme nous ..., comme Jacob 
..., hous sommes appelés ..."'. But this can hardly be correct since in the 
next sentence (124,1) it is said that the Jewish interlocutors were 
astonished that the Christians were said to be 'also children of God'. If 
this were an epithet of Jacob, etc., why should it have caused amaze- 
ment here? [ therefore incline to the view that the translations of 
Haeuser, Williams and Falls, which are criticized by the author (So we 
.. are ... both called and in reality are, Jacob and Israel ... and true 
children of God ...""), are in fact not incorrect. They do not overlook 
the oc introducing the chain 'Jacob, etc.', as the author states, but 
render it by *both' (cf. above 'not only! in my rendering). In other 
Words, cc xai ... refers to what follows (xai 0eo0 céxva), not to what 
preceeds (fueic). I even think that Archambault's translation could be 
understood in the same way. There is, indeed, a twist in Justin's line of 
thought here, but it is not such a strange one as the author would have 
us believe. 

There are some printing errors in the text caused by the new computer 
technique (wrong lettertype); p. 90, 1.5; p. 179, 1.19; p. 184, 1.18. —P. 
179, 1.17 read *Barnabas who' instead of *ho?; p. 236, n. 17 read *col. 
937" instead of *cols. 985-987'. The text of Hilary, quoted there in n. 
18 is found in PL 9, 263A. 

These minor remarks should be considered as a sign of interest in this 
admirable study and have the purpose of underlining its great 
achievement. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


St. Augustine, 7ractates on the Gospel of John 1-10, translated by 
John W. Rettig (The Fathers of the Church, vol. 78). Washington, The 
Catholic University Press of America, 1988. 236 p. $ 29.95 cloth. 


This volume contains the first ten of the 124 tractates, a specific type 
of sermon, on the Gospel of John, delivered by St. Augustine. Through 
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his allegorical exegesis he leads his audience to a deeper understanding 
of the meaning of Scripture. Augustine does this in his own admirable 
way, combining a high degree of speculation with nearness to daily life. 
The Tractates reveal much about the heresies against which he had to 
fight: Manichaeism, Donatism, Pelagianism. 

In a short but instructive Introduction the author informs the reader 
about Augustine's style, his exegesis, and about the heresies he had to 
oppose. 

The translation is accurate and clear. Only in one case has 
Augustine's argument become obscure, mainly because of a slavish 
rendering of autem by *however', namely at Tract. 2, 4 par. 2, where 
the bishop of Hippo explains why some philosopers, although knowing 
God and His only begotten Son, have been led astray in their 
veneration. 

One can only hope that the author will continue his translation of the 
Tractates in the same excellent way. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Hubertus R. Drobner, Bibelindex zu den Werken Gregors von Nyssa. 
Selbstverlag (Kamp 6,D-4790 Paderborn), 1988. 126 S. 44,- DM ^ PP. 


Ein Bibelindex ist ein wichtiges Arbeitsinstrument. Er ist ein Hilfsmit- 
tel zur Edition, er unterstützt die Kommentierung, er kann einen Beitrag 
zur Erforschung des biblischen Textes und zur Geschichte der Exegese 
leisten. 

Da ein endgültiger Index aufgrund einer vollstándigen kritischen Edi- 
tion von Gregors Werken noch Jahre auf sich warten lassen wird, bietet 
der Verf. einen Index, der den heutigen Forschungsstand widerspiegelt. 
Er berücksichtigt alle Werke, Spuria und Fragmente, wie sie in der Cla- 
vis Patrum Graecorum II 3135-3224 aufgeführt sind. 

Der Verf. und seine Mitarbeiter verdienen für die Erstellung dieses 
Arbeitsmittels den Dank derjenigen, die sich mit den Texten Gregors be- 
fassen. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 
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Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum. Sachwórterbuch zur Aus- 
einandersetzung des Christentums mit der Antiken Welt, herausgegeben 
von E. Dassmann, C. Colpe, A. Dihle, J. Engemann, B. Kótting, 
W. Speyer, Kl. Thraede. Lieferungen 105-112. Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 
1987-1988. 


Es ist den Herausgebern gelungen in den Jahren 1987/88 einen ganzen 
Band, d.h. 8 Lieferungen zu veróffentlichen, was wahrlich eine grosse 
Leistung genannt werden darf. Dieser Band enthàlt die folgenden 
Artikel. 


»Heilig«: A. Dihle (68 Sp.); »Heilige Krankheit«: H. Brakmann (3 Sp.); »Heili- 
genbild«: Chr. Belting-Ihm (30 Sp.); »Heiligenverehrung I«: Th. Baumeister (54 
Sp.) »Heiligenverehrung II (Hagiographie)«: M. Van Uytfanghe (33 Sp.); 
»Heilige Schriften«: C. Colpe (40 Sp.); »Heilkunde«: F. Kudlien (26 Sp.); 
»Heilmittel«: G. Jüttner (25 Sp.); »Hekataios von Abdera«: W. Spoerri (36 
Sp.); »Hekate«: A. Kehl (27 Sp.); »Helena I (simonianisch)«: J. Fossum/G. 
Quispel (18 Sp.); »Helena II (Kaiserin)«: R. Klein (19 Sp.); »Helenen«: W. 
Will/R. Klein (70 Sp.); »Hen« (£v): W. Beierwaltes (28 Sp.); »Henoch«: J. Ber- 
ger (23 Sp.); »Hephaistion von Theben«: A. Kehl (6 Sp.); »Hera«: Chr. Scháu- 
blin (8 Sp.); »Herakles«: A. J. Malherbe (24 Sp.); »Heraklit«: G. O'Daly (20 
Sp.); »Herberge«: O. Hiltbrunner (23 Sp.); »Hereditas«: J. Fellermayr (23 Sp.); 
»Hermaphrodit«: M. Delcourt/K. Hoheisel (33 Sp.); »Hermas«: A. Hilhorst 
(20 Sp.); »Herme«: H. Wrede (21 Sp.); »Hermeneutik«: J. Pépin/K. Hoheisel 
(50 Sp.); »Hermes«: P. Stockmeier (8 Sp.); »Hermetik«: H. J. Sheppard/A. 
Kehl/R. McL Wilson (28 Sp.); »Hermias«: J. H. Waszink (11 Sp.); »Herodes 
der Grosse«: H. Merkel/D. Korol (34 Sp.); »Herodot«: Chr. Ehrhardt (12 Sp.); 
»Heros«: W. Speyer (15 Sp.); »Herrschaft«: P. Stockmeier (60 Sp.); »Herr- 
schaftszeichen«: M. Restle (29 Sp.); »Herrscherbild«: J. Engemann (81 Sp.); 
»Herrscherkult«: J. Rufus Fears (46 Sp.); »Herz«: J. B. Bauer/A. Felber (38 
Sp.); »Hesekiel«: E. Dassmann (60 Sp.); »Hesiod«: Th. Wolbergs (13 Sp.); 
»Heuchelei«: U. Wilckens/A. Kehl/K. Hoheisel (26 Sp.); »Heuschrecke«: M. 
Weber (18 Sp.); »Hexaemeron«: J. C. M. van Winden (18 Sp.); »Hexe«: KI. 
Thraede (6 Sp.). 


Im allgemeinen sei zunáchst festgestellt, dass dieser vierzehnte Band 
eine Anzahl sehr gediegenen Artikel enthált. Es ist nicht móglich, den 
Inhalt der einzelnen Beitráge auch nur anzudeuten. Ich beschránke mich 
deshalb auf einige Bemerkungen. 

Der erste Beitrag (»heilig«) bietet eine sehr interessante Übersicht der 
griechischen und lateinischen Worte, mit denen das Heilige in seinen 
verschiedenen Konnotationen angedeutet wird. Auch zeigt Dihle, wie 
der Gebrauch dieser Worte bei den einzelnen Autoren aussieht. Von 
Tertullian sagt er, dass dieser den heidnischen Góttern, die er für ver- 
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góttlichte Kónige der Vorzeit hált, durchaus numinose oder dámonische 
Macht zuschreibt, weshalb er Christen vor der Teilnahme an heidni- 
schen Festen warnt (Sp. 48/49). Ich meine, dass in Tertullians Auffas- 
sung die heidnischen Gótter, die er tatsáchlich als vergóttlichte Kónige 
der Vorzeit auffasst, nicht selber dàáàmonische Macht besitzen, sondern 
von den Dámonen als Instrument (idolum) angewandt werden, um die 
Verehrung der Menschen von Gott ab zu sich selbst zu lenken (Siehe J. 
H. Waszink/J. C. M. van Winden, Tertullianus, De idololatria, Leiden 
1987, S. 75). Deshalb ist Teilnahme an den heidnischen Festen verboten. 

Im Artikel »Heiligenverehrung I« zeigt Baumeister, wie wichtig die 
Rolle der Mártyrer in diesem Zusammenhang ist, und wie schon vor der 
Entstehung des Mónchtums das asketische Leben als spirituelles Marty- 
rium verstanden wurde. 

Im Artikel »Hermeneutik« zeigt Pépin, dass épumveía nicht nur die Be- 
deutung »Erklárung« und »Übersetzung« hat, sondern auch »Aus- 
druck« bedeuten kann, eine Bedeutung die in Lampe fehlt (Sp. 732). 

Beierwaltes skizziert meisterhaft die Geschichte des Begriffs des Einen 
im griechischen und im von der griechischen Philosophie beeinflussten 
Denken. Am Ende, wo er Augustinus! Terminologie von der Rückwen- 
dung der Seele zum Einen behandelt, hátte vielleicht auch der Terminus 
conversio ( — &nvoxpogf)), wie er in De Gen. ad Lit. 1 1,2 erscheint, Erwáh- 
nung verdient (Sp. 471/472). 

Die Artikel »Heiligenbild« und »Herrscherbild« und »Hesekiel« sind 
mit Abbildungen illustriert. 

Die Drucklegung ist, wie bekannt, vorzüglich. Man kann den Heraus- 
gebern zu diesem vortrefflichen Band nur gratulieren. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Maria-Barbara von Stritzky, Studien zur Überlieferung und Interpre- 
tation des Vaterunsers in der frühchristlichen Literatur (Münsterische 
Beitráge zur Theologie 57). Münster, Aschendorff, 1989. 


Das Hauptanliegen dieser Studien ist eine Auslegung der zwei áltesten 
Vaterunser-Kommentare, des lateinischen von Tertullian und des grie- 
chischen von Origenes. Vorangehend wird die Rezeption der Gebetsun- 
terweisung Jesu in der christlichen Literatur des 1. und 2. Jahrhunderts 
erórtert. Obwohl die Bezeugung des Vaterunsers in diesen ersten zwei 
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Jahrhunderten áusserst spárlich ist, doch lassen die Anspielungen eine 
sich entwickelnde Gebetstradition in der Liturgie und Frómmigkeitspra- 
xis vermuten. 

Die zwei Kommentare sind sehr verschieden. Tertullians Auslegung 
»trágt ausschliesslich binnenchristlichen Charakter und will im Rahmen 
des katechetischen Unterrichts die Gláubigen zur christlichen Lebens- 
führung ermuntern« (S. 182). Bei ihm steht das ethische Verhalten im 
Vordergrund. 

Bei Origenes spielt die Auseinandersetzung mit der philosophischen 
Umwelt eine viel gróssere Rolle. Im Zusammenhang mit den Problemen 
der Heimarmene und der Vorsehung stellte sich die Frage: ist es sinvoll 
zu beten? Die Verf. zeigt deutlich, wie diese Frage von Stoikern und Pla- 
tonikern unterschiedlich beantwortet wurden und wie es auch bei den 
verschiedenen Stoikern wie Seneca, Epiktet und Mark Aurel Nuanzen 
gab; dasselbe gilt auch für Platoniker wie Maximos von Tyros, Plotin 
und Porphyrios. Origenes ist stets mit den Ideen dieser Denker in Ge- 
sprách um zu zeigen, dass es gerechtfertigt ist, sich als philosophisch Ge- 
bildeter der christlichen Lehre anzuschliessen. Dies hindert ihn nicht 
daran, die Elemente, in denen das Christentum sich von der antiken 
Philosophie unterscheidet, z.B. in der Idee der góttlichen Gnade, klar 
hervorzuheben. 

Die Verf. gibt eine genaue Analyse der beiden Kommentare und eine 
gediegene Auslegung derselben. Sie zeigt klar, wie Tertullian und Orige- 
nes beide das Gebet des Herrn als ein breviarium totius evangelii be- 
trachten und dass sie, trotz der Unterschiede, die zwischen beiden 
Interpretationen bestehen, im pastoralen Anliegen übereinstimmen. Die 
klare Darlegung der Geschichte des Vaterunsers im frühen Christentum 
verdient Bewunderung. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Jean Chrysostome, Commentaire sur Job. Tome I (Chapitres I-XIV), 
Tome II (Chapitres XV-XLII). Texte critique, traduction, notes et index 
par Henri Sorlin, avec la collaboration de Louis Neyrand, S.J. (Sources 
Chrétiennes, 346 et 348). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1988. 316 et 312 
pp. 232,00 et 190,00 F. 


Ces deux volumes contiennent la premiere édition d'un ouvrage de 
Jean Chrysostome; ce qui est une chose remarquable. On connaissait 
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depuis longtemps l'existence d'un commentaire grec du livre Job, attri- 
bué à S. Jean Chrysostome, mais deux tentatives pour publier ce com- 
mentaire n'eurent jamais de suite (cf. p. 9). 

Dans son Introduction l'auteur étudie la tradition du texte (tradition 
directe, représentée par deux manuscrits, tradition indirecte, représentée 
par nombreux manuscrits des chaines exégétiques) et son authenticité 
chrysostomienne. (Il étudie le texte scripturaire cité dans ce commen- 
taire, la méthode du commentaire, les thémes, le style, et vient à la con- 
clusion que Chrysostome doit étre l'auteur.) 

Dans le paragraphe consacré au style l'auteur discute les procédés 
oratoires et dit que dans ce commentaire on trouve parfois l'emploi de 
la deuxiéme personne du singulier («un procédé devenu comme une se- 
conde nature chez Chrysostome») ainsi que l'emploi de la 17€ personne 
au pluriel («procédé oratoire qui permet à l'orateur de se mettre au ni- 
veau de ses auditeurs»). Mais il n'a pas mentionné qu'il y a une certaine 
incohérence dans le commentaire: en III 1,16-7 on lit: Ox ópàc, &vomni, 
ce qui suppose un seul auditeur, tandis qu'en I 23,51, I 25, 23 et II 4,30 
on trouve une 1'r€ personne au pluriel avec &yazncot, ce qui suppose plu- 
sieurs auditeurs. Cette incohérence fait surgir la question de l'unité de 
ce commentaire. 

Le texte grec a été imprimé d'une facon trés soignée. La traduction 
est exacte et trés bien lisible. Le nombre des notes est restreint; en géné- 
ral le texte ne demande pas beaucoup d'explication. 

A la fin du prologue, l'auteur dit que Job a donné l'exemple d'une 
conduite évangélique. L'éditeur remarque que cette idée est familiére à 
notre commentateur (p. 83, n. 3). Dans son Introduction il dit: «En ef- 
fet, — et c'est là un leit-motiv de notre commentaire — par suite de la 
révélation primitive, ou de la fidélité à sa conscience, Job a pratiqué, 
au-delà de la Loi, la doctrine évangélique». Il aurait valu la peine d'ob- 
server qu'on a ici affaire à une idée centrale dans l'apologétique chré- 
tienne, qu'il y a un rapport particulier entre l'eocéeto des Patriarches et 
celle des chrétiens et Job appartient à ce groupe d'hommes pieux. On 
trouve cette idée d'une facon trés claire chez Eusébe dans son Dermnon- 
stratio Evangelica I 2,4 (p. 8,5 Heikel), oü il énumére les noms de Pa- 
triarches et ajoute: oic xai «óv 'Io ovvagilusety eDAovov (cf. Dem. Ev. 15,7; 
6,13). Cette idée a emmené le commentateur à dire à la fin de la préface: 
«Tu le vois: le Christ n'est venu enseigner rien de nouveau ni rien d'inso- 
lite». Les patriarches représentent, pour le dire avec Justin, la vraie phi- 
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losophie donnée à l'homme au commencement et «retrouvée», à 
l'instigation des prophétes, dans le christianisme. 

Les petites remarques ne veulent que souligner l'importance de cette 
édition précieuse. 


2312 GD, Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 
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APOCALYPSE, IGNATIUS, MONTANISM: SEEKING THE SEEDS 
BY 
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Montanism (a later appellation) or the New Prophecy (Eusebius E 
v. 16, 4; v. 18, 2) was the flowering of tendencies already present. The 
New Prophets' teachings would have engendered less interest were there 
not already in Asia an atmosphere conducive to their acceptance. In this 
study I propose to draw attention to Asian Christian beliefs and prac- 
tices which offered fertile ground for Montanism and in particular to 
consider the region of Philadelphia, making use of (a) the letter to its 
church preserved in the third chapter of the Revelation and (b) the letter 
of Ignatius of Antioch (c, 110) to the same place. Other sources will be 
cited also. One outcome of the study will be to suggest a possible and 
hitherto unexamined relationship between the strictures of Ignatius 
about certain aberrant forms of teaching and the expectations and prac- 
tices of the kinds of Christians which the Seer had addressed. | 

Before turning to the sources concerned a word about their inherent 
difficulties is in order, as also is a word about Montanism itself. J. M. 
Ford examined the possibility that Montanism was Jewish-Christian in 
origin (Was Montanism a Jewish-Christian heresy?', Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 17 [1966], 145-57) and went on to suggest that 
**proto-Montanism" was in evidence in the Pastorals (/A Note on 
Proto-Montanism in the Pastoral Epistles, New Testament Studies 17 
[1970/71], 338-346). The Pastor's concern about the place of women, 
his stress on sobriety and his elevation of office-holders suggested 
opposition to *a prophetical movement within the Church before the 
rise of Montanus and his women'. I remain unconvinced by the details 
of the argument, but the study was of interest because of its suggestion 
of proto-Montanist activity in Asia, something I suspect also. 

*Montanism' was not a single phenomenon and what we know of it 
comes almost entirely from its enemies. The nature of the error(s) 
opposed in the Pastorals is much debated, and even more so are the 
error(s) encountered in Asia by Ignatius of Antioch.' Exactly the same 
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uncertainty surrounds the 'false apostles' , Nicolaitans etc. in the second 
and third chapters of the Apocalypse. Moreover the date of the out- 
break of Montanism has been disputed.? So has the authenticity of some 
or all of the Ignatian letters? and the date of the Apocalypse. Our 
sources, then, are not trouble-free. But still it seems remarkable that 
writers on Ignatius should have disregarded almost entirely the witness 
of the Revelation. For his opponents included those who valued the gift 
of prophecy* and were judaizing in their Christianity; he addressed, as 
did the Seer, Christians in Ephesus, Philadelphia and Smyrna and was 
writing perhaps as little as a decade or so after John. 

It seems scarcely less remarkable that while commentators on Mon- 
tanism (which in its infancy is not to be regarded as a heresy?) 
acknowledge the Prophets' interest in the Revelation (not least in the let- 
ter to Philadelphia) they have tended not to consider the possible 
significance of the Ignatian material for understanding the background 
to the movement. There are other strands of contact, too. Polycarp was 
probably a young Christian in Asia when the Apocalypse was circulated 
and as bishop of Smyrna he and his catholic (Smyrn. 8, 2) community 
received letters from Ignatius (Smyrn; Pol.). As the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp records, he died at the age of 86, at the same time as Christians 
from Philadelphia (M.Po/. 19), when in Christian circles Montanist- 
type ideas were in evidence. 


Christianity and Philadelphia 


Montanus was associated with the area around Philadelphia." Hence 
a few writers have speculated that in some earlier letters to that region 
there may lie clues about Montanism's origins. Noting Ignatius's 
opposition to Judaizers, for example (PAid. 6; 8-9), Calder remarked 


"It was fashionable at one time to look for the seeds of Montanist prophecy 
in Judaism, would it be presumptious to suggest to the historians of dogma 
that the letter of Ignatius to the Philadelphians should be re-examined in 
the light of the connection of Philadelphia with the origin of Montanism?'* 


Let us look, then, at Philadelphia and the letters associated with it. 
Scarcely any evidence has survived of the city of the first two Chris- 
tian centuries. There is a small amount of epigraphy and some coinage. 
Not until the third century do we find in the region the epitaphs which 
are clearly Christian in character.? It may be that the city, as well as its 
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Christian community, was of 'little strength" when the Seer wrote to it. 
Like other Asian cities Philadelphia (modern Alasehir) had sustained 
frequent earthquake damage.'^ But if the *open door! referred to in 
Rev. 3: 8 indicates missionary opportunity and activity, then possibly 
these were especially great in Philadelphia.' At a later date the New 
Prophecy spread rapidly from the region. 

The letters of the Revelation and of Ignatius do not suggest a church 
plagued by error. There are no Nicolaitans (Rev. 2: 6, 15!?) nor are there 
the docetists against which Ignatius warns other churches (Magn. 11; 
Trall. 9-11; Smyrn. 1-7). Both writers, however, write of Jews who are 
not Jews, who trouble the readers (Rev. 3: 9; Phid. 6, 1 here a *judaism 
from the uncircumcised'). But the Philadelphian Christians addressed 
are steadfast in the faith and assured of its fundamentals (Rev. 3: 9; 
Phid. Inscr.). 

In Ignatius's day there was 'division and anger' among some 
Philadelphian Christians (8, 1).? Some were not 'at one' with the 
church's (curiously unnamed) bishop (Inscr.) and Ignatius sought to 
promote loyalty to him.'* But he could not say he had met the whole 
congregation in the bishop's person (cf. Eph. 1, 3; Magn. 2). There was 
the possibility of meetings organised apart from the bishop and his cir- 
cle, something Ignatius deplored (1; 3, 2-3; 7, 1; 8, 1) and he met a 
challenge to his own interpretation of *the Gospel" (8). Such evidence 
accorded well with Bauer's theory in Orthodoxy and Heresy'5 that 
between the time of the Seer and Ignatius there had been a decline in 
orthodoxy in Asia, with Gentile Christians succumbing to gnostic ideas 
and leaving Ignatian-type Christians to struggle for supremacy in a 
heterodox situation. In many communities, Bauer argued, there were no 
real bishops and such Christians formed a minority. Hence Ignatius 
could hope for a hearing in only three of the churches to which the Seer 
had written some years previously. 

In this as in other respects Bauer's case was overstated. The amount 
of heterodoxy in the Asian communities of his time was overestimated'$ 
and he had made little allowance for the long established existence in 
Asia Minor of complementary and sometimes competing forms of 
Christianity. There was a great deal of diversity in the Christianity of 
the region" and not everything Ignatius disliked is to be regarded as 
heresy. The differences in the letters of the Seer and of Ignatius 
(^perplexingly different, Hemer called them?) need not be so remark- 
able nor the result of the upsurge of gnosis. Ignatius was writing some 
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time after John and without his detailed knowledge of the communities 
concerned. Above all we should not readily assume that both authors 
were writing to, or expecting the most loyal response from, the same 
Christians in Philadelphia (or in Ephesus or Smyrna). But given the 
nature of the Seer's churches and the Christians both of Ignatian type 
and of the type(s) which challenged his view, may we find in these letters 
evidence of fertile ground for the seeds of Montanism? I propose to 
examine four topics in relation to the Seer, Ignatius and Montanism. 
These are (i) prophecy and authority (ii) marriage and celibacy (iii) 
scripture and (iv) martyrdom. 


ia. Prophecy and Authority 


Eusebius refers to Philadelphia regarding martyrs (Z7E iii. 36, 10; iv. 
15, 45) and Ammia, a female prophet. She appears in association with 
the New Testament prophets Agabus and Philip's daughters (7E v. 17, 
2-4)? and her example was appealed to by Montanists and catholics 
alike. Thus she is a reminder both of the interest in Christian prophecy 
in Asia and of the influential position of Christian women there.?? The 
New Prophets?' later appealed to the Apocalypse as authoritative and 
inspired, this being a work also inextricably associated with prophecy.? 
Within it we find that (I form of prophecy which was found among 
Montanists?? and also the promise of the descent of the New Jerusalem 
(Rev. 3: 12 in the letter to Philadelphia; 21-22) which the Montanists 
expected to see at nearby Pepouza.?* It seems, then, that (as Hemer 
observed) some phrases of the Seer's letter were applied and were 
influential in the subsequent history of the church in Philadelphia. For 
here was a letter praising Christian zeal (Rev. 3: 10-12), hoping for 
steadfastness, witnessing to the ongoing activity of the Spirit in the lives 
of Christians, without the condemnation of *lukewarmness! such as 
Occurs in the Laodicean letter (3: 15f). For a later Christian community 
which perceived a door open before it the letter would seem *its charter 
and its marching orders'.?? And where the prophetic ministry of women 
had been valued (and cf. *Jezebel" of Thyatira in Rev. 2: 20, a town 
which later succumbed to Montanism?*) the Montanist women prophets 
challenged changing expectations.?" Though the Spirit, it was argued, 
would continue in the Church until the final coming?* (7E v, 17, 4), the 
Montanist prophetic succession was not ensured, predictions being 
unfulfilled (7E v. 16, 18f; v. 17, 4; Epiphanius Zaer. xlviii, 2). 
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Inevitably the catholic writers condemned both the prophets and their 
modes of prophecy (7E v. 16, 7 and 9 cf. v. 16, 2; v. 17, 1-3). 

Robert Eno wrote of the catholic response to the New Prophecy as 
follows: 


*This initial clash between the authority of Church officials who mediate 
the message of God from the past with the free spirit of new, ongoing and 
uncontrolled 'revelations' was an instance of a fundamental type of con- 
flict. The Montanist controversy illustrates one type of basic disagreement 
that has remained with us throughout history. The hierarchically con- 
trolled church is faced with the accusation that it has maintained order and 
continuity at the price of suppressing or at least restraining the spontaneity 
and effervescence of the Spirit??? 


The 'fundamental type of conflict! was not new in Asia when Mon- 
tanism emerged, and in particular not new in Philadelphia. Its seeds 
were sprouting already in Ignatius's day among those who did not 
welcome constraints upon traditional freedoms. And given the existence 
of the kinds of Christians for which the Seer wrote, it is not surprising. 
Let us turn, then, to evidence of prophetic, anti-episcopal activity in 
Philadelphia in bishop Ignatius's time. 


ib. Prophecy and anti-episcopal activity in Philadelphia 


In the Journal of Ecclesiastical History in 1983 I argued that Ignatius 
was opposed by Christians who valued the ministry of prophets.?? It was 
not new to suggest either that the bishop saw himself as a prophet or 
that Christians with an interest in charismata were among the opposi- 
tion to him.?' But it was such people, I suggested, who felt free to act 
apart from the bishop and without his authority, without being either 
docetic in Christology or necessarily even hostile to the office of bishop 
as such (Magn. 4). Like the Christians of Didache xv they were for the 
time being ambivalent in their attitude towards bishops. For as office 
and order were changing in some churches so some Christians would 
have clung to traditional freedoms.? 

In Philadelphia Ignatius had to defend the ecclesiology he favoured. 
He used prophecy to do it. He was familiar with the conventions of 
prophecy, that is clear from other passages in the letters, but it is in 
Phid. 7 that he describes an instance of it, indeed he describes it with 
some care in order to defend himself. Certain Christians in Philadelphia 
had been suspicious of his utterance but, he maintains, he had cried 
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(presumably as expected) *with a loud voice' (cf. Luke 1:42; John 11:43 
and especially Rev. 6: 9f; 7: 2; 10: 3; 19: 17). The prophecy had been 
poetic in form and it had been preceded by an authorization formula: 
*the Spirit was preaching saying..." (cf. Agabus in Acts 21:11 and the 
formulae in the letters to the seven churches in the Apocalypse). The 
prophecy was about obedience to the bishop (do nothing without him); 
keeping the flesh as God's temple; loving unity and fleeing from divi- 
sions; being imitators of Jesus Christ as was he of his Father. Though 
never described as a prophecy, the function of his speech was to convict 
hearers of wrong-doing, to promote repentance and loyalty to officials 
(Phid. 7, 2 - 8, 1), to make manifest things which were hidden away and 
to exhort. Both Paul and Irenaeaus would have regarded these things 
as marks of prophetic activity (1 Cor. 14: 2ff, 24; Eusebius HE v. 7, 6). 

This prophecy was intelligible. His 'great voice', he maintained, was 
God's own. He was the vox Dei in the congregation. Some were 
unconvinced, however. His prophecy was tested. He was accused of 
having had advance warning of the troubled situation in Philadelphia. 
But Ignatius insisted that the Spirit was speaking. Even before he was 
accused our author denied that he had been a burden on the congrega- 
tion (Phid. 6, 3 cf. Matt. 10: 8-14; Didache xi, 5-12; xii, 1-5; xiii, 1-7) 
and a bishop advocating support for fellow-bishops would perhaps be 
accused of self-interest of a kind (cf. 1 Thess. 5: 19; Didache xi, 5-12). 

Given the content of his introduction and prophecy in PA/d. 7 it 
would seem that one of the matters at issue was loyalty to the bishop 
and other officers of the church. Ignatius was an ardent advocate of 
monarchical episcopacy and of the idea that without the threefold 
hierarchy of deacons, presbyters and bishops no church existed (Trail. 
3, 1). In Philadelphia the Ignatian point of view was disliked rather than 
the bishop himself. For though he had been well received by other con- 
gregations (he told the Romans, Rorn. 9, 3?*), in Philadelphia both 
Ignatius and like-minded men who followed him there were treated 
without due respect (PA/d. 11, 1 cf. Smyrn. 10). In subsequent decades 
and in just this region we find again a negative response to the 
everdeveloping emphasis on hierarchy and episcopal authority at the 
expense of the charismatic authority of others. If some of the recipients 
of the Seer's work were alive still in Ignatius's day it should not surprise 
us that prophecy remained a live issue. But although it seems most 
marked there, the potential for unrest in Asian churches was not con- 
fined to the one in Philadelphia. 
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ic. Dissent in the Asian churches 


Bishop Polycarp of Smyrna, a place addressed and praised by the 
Seer, was suffering the assaults of *plausible' elements. There were *con- 
vulsions' which needed soothing and in Smyrna those who acted apart 
from the bishop (Smyrn. 8-9; Pol. 6, 1). Charismata mattered there 
(Smyrn. Inscr. (2x); Pol. 2, 1-2 and elsewhere only in Eph. 17, 2) and 
Ignatius's language varies from positive, praising the harmony in the 
church to writing also of possible attempts to overthrow Polycarp 
(Smyrn. Inscr.; 4, 1; 7, 2; 12, 2; Pol. 2, 1-2; 3, 1-2). 'Shun divisions as 
the beginning of evils' he warned (Smyrn. 8, 1). 

There were conceited, boastful Christians in Asia too (Trall. 4, 1; 5, 
2), with pride infecting officers of the churches (Smyrn. 6, 1?? Pol. 4, 
1-2). There were meetings apart from the bishop's congregation (Eph. 
2-3) and disregard of bishops themselves (Pid. 6, 3). Public proclama- 
tions of one's choice of celibacy had to be guarded against (Pol. 5, 2) 
and over-concern with knowledge of 'heavenly' or 'invisible' things 
(Trall. 4). Neither such knowledge nor even suffering for (the Name' 
made one truly a disciple, Ignatius argued. Yet our bishop defended his 
own status as a charismatic (as did Paul), while eschewing boastfulness 
(Eph. 5, 1f; 20; Trall. 4, 1f; Phid. 7 cf. 1 Cor. 2: 6ff; 11:10; 15: 24ff; 
Gal. 4: 3 passim). Significantly too he was anxious that Polycarp should 
pray for knowledge of such *invisible things', so that he may abound 
*ijn every gift! (Pol. 2, 1-2).?$ Ignatius, it would seem, did not want to 
see ammunition given to the opposition. 

This brings me to the phenomenon of 'silent! bishops which existed 
in some Asian churches. The Philadelphian bishop was one such (1, 1) 
and his like is defended in Eph. 6, 1 also. It is clear that some Christians 
regarded this 'silence' as a handicap in a bishop whereas Ignatius 
himself chose the contrast of speech/'vain words', 'talk'! and 
hypocritical concern to possess 'the word of Jesus' (Eph. 15; Phld. 1 cf. 
Irenaeus Adv. Haer. ii. 12, 5). But some disaffected Christians were 
separating to engender their own 'prayer of might', something Ignatius 
deplored; and his language in Eph. 5, 2 - 6, 1 (cf. John 13: 20) suggests 
the refusal to receive fas the Lord' those who were 'sent' to them. 
Bishops, in particular (and especially silent ones?) should be so received, 
Ignatius argued. The Ephesian bishop was not himself silent, but the 
problem seems to have been real in Philadelphia. 

I understand this silence to be not just an antiheretical device in 
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bishops, not an unfortunate taciturnity nor a step in the direction of 
Gnosticism—all of which explanations have been given. Certainly 
Ignatius argues that the silent bishop is the more the type of God (Eph. 
6; Magn. 6; Trall. 3) but that does not explain the concern of some nor 
why silence was a liability." More plausibly, it seems to me, it involved 
failure to offer that *word of the Lord' expected of those 'sent' in his 
name (Eph. 6; 15; Matt. 10: 14ff; Didache iv, 1; xi, 1-6; xii, 1-5). As 
in John 13:52 and elsewhere Ignatius used pempo. Indeed this was prob- 
ably precisely the kind of *word' which Asian Christians had received 
from the Seer and the prophets referred to in the Apocalypse. And the 
later Montanists would appeal to that tradition, referring back to John 
13: 20; 14: 46 and embarrassing the catholics, who found themselves 
branded the murderers of prophets (cf. Matt. 23: 29ff, 34; Eusebius HE 
v. 16, 12). 

Calder suggested that in Ignatius's day it was their views on prophecy 
which were carrying Philadelphian Christians away from orthodoxy.?? 
It depends what one means by *orthodoxy', of course... but I would 
agree that prophecy was a key issue in the dispute between the Syrian 
bishop and some Philadelphian Christians. Ignatius is conciliatory when 
writing of the prophets (Phid. 5, 2; 9). Given the Seer's emphasis on 
prophecy and the recent nature of the Revelation, it is not improbable 
that in Philadelphia and elsewhere in Asia there would be Christians 
who treated seriously its promises; who valued and interpreted its 
imagery (the *myths' and [Jewish] interpretations of Magn. 8; Phld. 6?) 
and who stressed the importance of the on-going transmission of the 
rien Lord's words. Such Christians would have been at least 
ambivalent in their attitude to emerging leaders in an atmosphere when 
the relation of office to charismatic authority was in doubt. The unease 
in Smyrna had not yet expressed itself in division,?? but that too was a 
centre (its Christians praised by the Seer) where, I think, difficulty was 
only to be expected. 

This *fundamental type of conflict! and opposition to the authorities 
emerged openly with Montanism. They too were accused of conceit (JZE 
v. 16, 8 cf. v. 18, 11), of chatter and vain talk (v. 16, 9 and 12). Mon- 
tanus could not be silenced.*? They were at odds with the catholic hierar- 
chy and blasphemed the whole Church, it was said (v. 16; v. 18, 13; 19, 
3f). Finally Tertullian (doctrinally orthodoxy and stating an unpalatable 
truth, as Barnes commented^') differentiated the Church from its 
officials: 
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*Ecclesia spiritus per spiritalem hominem non ecclesia numerus 
episcoporum' (De Pudicitia 21, 17). 


While each of our sources witnesses to the presence of leaders 
(presbyters and the enigmatic 'angels' in the Apocalypse;? Ignatius's 
threefold hierarchy; patriarchs and others among the Montanists^)) 
neither the Seer nor the Montanists would have countenanced '*silence' 
in them. Ignatian-type ecclesiology was attempting something new, 
whereas (as Kraft suggested) that of his opponents included 


*Eine Gemeindeverfassung in der der Bischof nicht an der Spitze steht ... 
und nun liegt es nah an die prophetischen Gemeinden der Apocalypse zu 
denken'.^^ 


Montanism too, he commented, looked to a pre-Ignatian ecclesiology 
and relegated bishops to lesser status than they enjoyed among the 
catholics.*? If this is indeed the case (and I think Kraft was right in his 
conjecture), then conflict about office and order, in turn related to con- 
flict about prophecy, runs through the Christianity of our region pre- 
Montanism. It is traceable not least in the Ignatian letters. 


ii. Marriage and Celibacy 


The Philadelphian letters themselves say nothing of these matters but 
pre-Montanist literature does contain hints of the kinds of thinking 
which would appeal to its later supporters. Some examples follow. 
There was the basis for speculation in the Seer's treatment of the mar- 
riage of the Lamb and the New Jerusalem adorned as a bride (Rev. 19: 
Tff; 21:2, 29; 22: 17 cf. 4 Ezra 9-10; Epiphanius Haer. xlix, 1). There 
was 2 Cor. 11: 2 also. And while the Revelation does not (unlike 
Ignatius) suggest that *orders' of widows or virgins existed, and it does 
not speak of spiritual marriage among Christians,^$ it does preserve a 
remarkable passage. This concerns those virgins who have avoided con- 
tact with women (Rev. 14:4)" and who *follow the Lamb wherever he 
goes'.^* Matthew writes of *eunuchs for the Kingdom of heaven's sake' 
also (19:12)? and the Gospels know of a loyalty to home and family 
which is secondary to following Jesus (Mark 10: 28ff; Matt. 10:5f; Luke 
14: 26 etc.).?? 

Apollonius associated the New Prophets with xerophagy, fasting and 
dissolution of marriages (7E v. 18, 2f cf. Hippolytus Refut. Omn. 
Haer. viii. 19, 1f; x. 25). Abstemiousness and eschatological expectation 
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were linked, with white-clad, lamp-carrying and prophesying virgins 
figuring in the Montanist cult (Epiphanius aer. xlix, 2 cf. Matt. 25: 
1-13). Tertullian appealed to Scripture to defend fasting, continence and 
virginity, which were well established among the New Prophets by his 
own day (de Jejunio 1. 5; ii. 1f; ad Uxor. i. 7 cf. de Exhort. Cast. i. 
ff; x. 2ff). He was not at odds with Paul or the Seer in suggesting that 
celibacy was esteemed above marriage (de Monog. iii. 10 cf. ad Uxor. 
i. 3, 3; de Exhort. Cast. iii. 9f cf. 1 Cor. 7; Rev. 14: 4) though Tertullian 
was against heretics who rejected entirely the idea of marriage.?! 

Between the New Testament and the New Prophets the witness of 
Ignatius is interesting. He is against neither marriage nor celibacy but 
is more concerned that the bishop's authority over such matters should 
prevail. Celibacy may give rise to that fboasting' which he fears from 
some Christians and so a decision to be celibate should be confided only 
to the bishop. Moreover (to ensure that no docetic aberrations are in 
mind?) it should be 'to the honour of the flesh of the Lord' (Pol. 5??). 
Marriage, too, should be contracted only with the bishop's permission. 
I assume that Polycarp is singled out for this advice because the choice 
of celibacy was being made in Smyrna. It may have been elsewhere in 
Asia too. Moreover in Smyrna a special *order' of widows was develop- 
ing (Smyrn. 13, 1), into which 'virgins' were admitted.?? This bishop's 
regulation of a distinctively Christian form of marriage has been viewed 
as so remarkable that to some it is a clear mark of anachronism and 
forgery in these letters.?* However, Ignatius's well-documented interest 
in the authority of bishops leaves me fully able to accept as original the 
description given. His treatment of 1 Cor. 7: 3; Eph. 5: 25 was deter- 
mined by his philosophy of episcopal control:?? *the transfer of over- 
esteem from the ascetic or the ecstatic to the office-bearer', as Schweizer 
described it.?$ Just such transfer would alienate some Christians in years 
to come, and their disaffected predecessors may well have been among 
those 'plausible', disruptive and troublesome elements about which 
Ignatius advises Polycarp. 


iil. Scripture 
The Revelation and its readers made great use of Scripture.?' Its own 
words, mediated by the prophet John, were authoritative and not to be 


ill-used (22: 18f). In the Seer's letter to Philadelphia it is Isa. 60 and 62 
which provides the background for much of the language, with perhaps 
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some reminiscence of Ezekiel 48.?* In turn the Revelation was important 
in determining Montanist expectation and the New Prophets themselves 
were treated with reverence. They produced their own literature so that 
the opposition decried the production of 'catholic' epistles.?? They 
valued both past writings and more recent authorities, denying any sug- 
gestion that revelation had ceased. On the contrary, the Paraclete was 
fulfilling its promised role (John 16: 13) and the prophets themselves 
were passive instruments on which (like plectrum to lyre) the Spirit 
played (Epiphanius aer. xlviii. 4, 1 and 19, 1). Nevertheless the 
catholics were concerned about 'new Scriptures! (Eusebius HE vi. 20, 
3),** perhaps works unacceptable to the mainstream or about which it 
was as yet undecided. The Montanists! own outpourings probably 
figured among them, for Eusebius's Anonymous source fought shy of 
writing anti-Montanist tracts precisely because he might compound 
their error of adding to, or detracting from, 'the word of the new cove- 
nant of the Gospel (TE v. 16, 2f cf. Mart.Pol. i; ii; iv). The sentiment, 
if not the verb form, is that of Rev. 22: 18f, a passage which must have 
figured in the language of the Montanist debate,*?' for the questions of 
the authority of certain writings and their coincidence with orthodox 
Christian teaching were important in it. 


iiia. Ignatius and the Archives 


When we turn back to Ignatius we find that the Philadelphian letter 
preserves an interesting dispute about the status of Scripture and the 
meaning of *the Gospel'. PAid. 8, 21s one of the most troublesome Igna- 
tian passages, raising questions about (a) the significance of Gospel (a 
written source or not?), (b) punctuation (are Gospel and archeia in 
opposition or apposition here?), (c) the meaning of archeia itself (the 
Old Testament? heretical documents? non-canonical but orthodox 
materials?), and (d) about those who confronted the bishop on these 
matters (Jews? judaizing Christians? gnostics?). In relation to Ignatius's 
statement that some had said *'if I do not find it in the archeia in the 
Gospel I do not believe', most critics assume Gospel and archeia to be 
in opposition. Thus the idea is rejected (rightly, I think), that here 
Gospel is a *canonical' source. His response, gegraptai, suggests that the 
Old Testament may well be intended.5?? But his opponents wanted to 
debate the issue (prokeitai), but shifting his ground, Ignatius responded 
that for him the archeia was Jesus Christ himself. 
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In Philadelphians and Magnesians our bishop opposed judaizers who 
offered an 'interpretation' of Judaism to Christians (PAi/d. 6, 1; Magn. 
10, 3) and who revered prophets and prophecy (Magn. 8-9; Phld. 5, 2; 
9, 1).9 I find no anti-docetic polemic here, for if Magn. 11 is anti- 
docetic teaching, it is addressed also to a church in which the problem 
is not present, for 7gnatius says so. Like many other writers I do not 
posit opposition to a composite Judeo-Christian-docetic error.$^ How- 
ever, we are dealing with Christians for whom the interpretation of 
authoritative writings was important; which writings provided support 
for their own understanding of the Christian life.5 These people were 
not Jews. Some, at least were uncircumcised and it was of Jesus Christ 
that they spoke (PA/d. 6, 1). They were to be found in company with 
other Christians but did not share entirely Ignatius's definition of 'the 
Gospel'. Thus he had to elucidate the relation of that Gospel to 
preceding expectation (PA/d. 5, 1f; 8, 1; 9, 2 cf. Magn. 8). 

For the many commentators who regard PA/d. 7-8 (prophecy and 
confrontation) as addressed to the same source of division" there, 
there has to be the possibility the Ignatian-type ecclesiology, in part at 
least, created the tension. (Silent! bishops were a problem in 
Philadelphia. There were meetings apart from the bishop's circle (1; 4; 
7-8); prophecy was understood and valued there and Christians of Igna- 
tian *catholic? type were not welcomed unreservedly (11). For his part, 
Ignatius regarded the order he favoured as one in accord with 'the com- 
mandment' and with the mind and will of Jesus Christ (Eph. 3, 2; 
Magn. 2; 4, 1; Trall. 13, 2; Rom. 8, 3; Phid. Inscr; 3, 2; 4; Smyrn. 8, 1). 

Colin Hemer's view of this confrontation is that it represents 'the 
aftermath of the controversy' reflected in Rev. 2:9; 3:9," where the 
'synagogue of Satan', was active against the Church. The inclusion 
within the synagogue liturgy of Benediction number twelve, Birkath- 
haMinim, pressurized Christians for whom synagogues would have pro- 
vided refuge from the effects of the emperor cult.5* Thus Gentile prose- 
lytes to Judaism may well have been active in encouraging Christians in 
the same direction, a situation, Hemer posits, which is reflected in PA/d. 
6, 1. Hemer seems to assume, then, that those opposing supporters of 
episcopacy were Jews, for this is what he indicates on p. 175 (Jews were 
certainly active in the city (Philadelphia) a few years later, when 
Ignatius wrote"). I do not share this assumption, not least because the 
* Judaism' being preached was 'from the uncircumcized' and from those 
who 'talk of Jesus Christ! but practised Judaism. Nor can I assume an 
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*unexpected power which hostile Jews held over the church' (p. 176). On 
the other hand, when Hemer concludes that *the church was being 
challenged to prove its case from the Old Testament', this seems to me 
entirely right, as also that 'its claim to be able to do so was itself in 
dispute.' In this case, however, *the church' (as Ignatius understood it) 
was probably under attack from within. The actions of some 
Philadelphian Christians (in terms of their relations with fellow Chris- 
tians, the elements of Jewish orthopraxis in their Christianity and so on) 
were at odds with our bishop's view of the Christian dispensation. 

It may be that in Ignatius's confrontation in Philadelphia we see 
foreshadowed the later catholic need to place its understanding of 'the 
Gospel over against the idea of discipleship preached by the New 
Prophets.? The latter cited sources which supported their under- 
standing of Christianity, sources in which the ancient promises figured. 
Catholic writers would later quote those sources against them (e.g. 
Eusebius HE v. 18, 4 and 14), as Ignatius tried, with less certainty, in 
Phid. 8, shifting his emphasis to the primary authority of the events of 
Jesus' death and resurrection. 

Phid. 8, as also Phid. 6 and Magn 8, indicate that in Asia at this time 
the writings of the past were being expounded in Christian circles. The 
relation of Judaism to Christianity was under discussion and the 
authority of bishops was in question. Is it possible that the Revelation, 
rich in interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures, itself *mythological' in 
outlook (Magn. 8) and aimed at Christians who regarded themselves as 
spiritually Zsrael, was one of the sources dear to the judaizing opponents 
of Ignatius? The possibility has been acknowledged.?? Such a link would 
perhaps explain, also, Ignatius's recourse to prophecy in Philadelphia, 
for in the Apocalypse 'the Christian prophet reinterprets the Old Testa- 
ment in the light of the Christ-event', not merely reflecting upon the 
words, but using 'oracles which form a living unity with his own 
message.'"' Christian interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures would have 
been familiar to Ignatius from Antioch, of course, but it may be that 
confrontation with 'Judaism'"? (as he insists on calling it) in 
Philadelphia, as well as Magnesia,?? is significant, and that the possible 
influence of the Apocalypse should not be overlooked. 


iiib. Did Ignatius know the Apocalypse? 


Probably not at first hand, if at all. The parallels between it and the 
Ignatian corpus are few and partial. Rev. 2: 8-11 and the Ignatian letter 
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to Smyrna are said to contain parallels, but the differences are more 
marked. 7Alipsis (Rev. 2: 9-10) occurs only in Smyrn. 6, 2?* and the 
poor church (Rev. 2: 9) is now substantial and richer (Pol. 4: 2-3), but 
the spurious Jews of 'the synagogue of Satan' are not in evidence in the 
bishop's two letters to Smyrna. The Seer had written of imprisonment 
(2: 10), but Ignatius eschewed this Greek word, preferring his usual 
*bonds'. The crown (stephanos) of Rev. 2: 10 occurs in a different con- 
text in Ignatius and only in Magn. 13, 1. Moreover, when the same word 
would have been apposite in Pol. 2, 3 (of the athlete's prize) Ignatius 
used thema instead. The kai nikan in Pol. 3, 1 may just possibly 
preserve a faint echo of Rev. 3:11 (the Philadelphian letter cf. 2: 7, 11, 
17, 26; 3: 5, 21) but nothing can be made of this. Henning Paulsen con- 
cluded that the use of oida as a form of address (Rev. 2: 3, 13; 3: 7; 
Rom. 77, 2) did not indicate literary dependence on Ignatius's part.'* 

The person of Polycarp would indeed provide a possible link between 
the communities (especially Smyrna) addressed by the Seer and 
Ignatius's own day. In fact, despite the lack of significant coincidence 
of vocabulary between the two writers, Hemer (like Moffatt before him) 
wondered whether some of the Seer's language could have been 
transmitted by Polycarp to the Syrian bishop." In this respect Rev. 3: 
12 and Phid. 6, 1 (an anti-judaizing passage) are of interest, for the 
bishop may be contrasting deliberately a familiar picture of the believer 
as an inscribed 'pillar! and the reality of some Philadelphian Christians 
who were inscribed *tombstones' (with a sarcastic play on the in- 
congruity of styloi and stelai)."* This passage offers the most striking 
similarity, but it is insufficient as a basis on which to argue that Ignatius 
knew the Apocalypse.? 

It should be noted, however, that the reference to *'temple' in Rev. 3: 
12 has a partial echo in Pid. 9, 1, where Ignatius refers to the Holy of 
Holies, with *temple' appearing in Pid. 7, 2 (cf. also Eph. 9, 2; 15, 3; 
Magn. 7, 2). Then in PAld. 9, 1, also, there is reference to a 'door' (cf. 
Rev. 3: 8). It is tempting to surmise that Ignatius was opposing in this 
passage (and PA/d. 8, 2) Christians who did not comprehend the real 
significance of Christ and the Gospel (as he understood them). Instead 
they appealed still, in support of their view, to the praise and promises 
they had received. If the Revelation provided a background for their 
ideas, such promises would have included those of an *open door' and 
that Christ («the door of the Father' in Ignatius) was the holder of the 
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keys (Rev. 3: 7).?? [f such were the case, then some of Ignatius's 
language in the letters (notably in the Philadelphian one) would have 
been devised taking acount of, but modifying theologically, the kind of 
language familiar to some at least of his readers from their knowledge 
of the Apocalypse. 

Finally with regard to this passage we should note the seemingly 
incongruous single Ignatian reference to 'priests! in PAl/d. 9 (*the priests 
also are good, but the High Priest... is greater"). Schoedel is surely cor- 
rect to surmise that Ignatius's opponents (found in the biblical 
priesthood an important subject of speculation in itself",?' a speculation 
he desired to dampen, as also interest in the 'secret things' of God 
referred to in PA/d. 9, 1. Yet the Revelation teaches that Christians were 
made by Christ *a royal house, to serve as the priests of his God' (1: 6 
cf. Ex. 19:6; Isa. 61: 6), these being persons 'of every tribe and 
language, people and nation" (5: 9) and with such priests sharing also 
in the thousand years of Christ's reign (20:6). The uncircumcized 
regarded themselves as 'Israel,?? and now appropriated its promises to 
themselves by means of thorough and ingenious use of Scriptures. Were 
these, perhaps, akin to the 'interpretation' and *myth' of which Ignatius 
complained (Magn. 8; Phid. 6)? Is it possible that behind the reference 
to the archeia in Phid. 8 we should see rot the Apocalypse itself, but 
the concerns of Christians like those addressed by the Seer, who took 
very seriously the literature and promises of Judaism when seeking to 
understand their own discipleship as Christians? 

The literary parallels between Ignatius and the Apocalypse are at first 
sight minimal. Nevertheless I suggest that a fruitful line for research 
exists. It would be useful to examine not just possible lines of contact 
between the pairs of letters to Ephesus,?? Smyrna and Philadelphia but 
also possible hints in the bishop's letters of source materials, or methods 
of interpretation, employed by the Seer. These, I assume, would also 
have been valued by his readers.** It may be that there is light to be shed 
from this direction on the nature of some of the opposition faced by the 
Syrian in Asia, and light, too, on the continued diversity in the Chris- 
tianity of that region. What is clear is that in Ignatius's day some 
Philadelphian Christians were asking questions about authority and 
Scripture which would be paralleled in later decades among the Mon- 
tanists. With more cause, Ignatius's catholic successors were similarly 
disturbed.*?? 
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iv. Martyrdom 


The Montanists espoused suffering and seemed to court death. 
Calder's study told of the earliest epitaphs in which Christianity was 
declared boldly. Tertullian's Ad Martyras, his De Fuga in Persecutione 
and other works encouraged a death which was not *in bed or in abor- 
tion or in fever.' (De Fuga ix. 4, echoing a Montanist sentiment. Cf. De 
Anima lv. 5). Although the Eusebian Anonymous derided Montanists 
for lack of martyrs (at the same time claiming they took refuge in them, 
HE v. 16, 12 and 20) it is evident that the Montanists didn't avoid mar- 
tyrdom.?5 In this respect, as in others, their teaching may have been 
influenced by the Apocalypse. 

At about the time of the emergence of Montanism Polycarp and 
others were suffering in Asia and there was persecution in Gaul. 
Eusebius HE v. 1, 1ff preserved the *'orthodox' assessment of the situa- 
tion in Gaul, as sent to Asia and Phrygia. According to this the 
Paraclete was within the martyr, who was a true disciple, i.e. one who 
*follows the Lamb wherever he goes! (HE v. 1, 10; Rev. 14: 4). Indeed 
the survivors of the pogrom in Gaul themselves eschewed the title *mar- 
tyr which should be reserved, they thought, for those who were 
witnesses unto death (citing Rev. 3: 14; HE v. 2, 3). A Christian of 
Pergamum and a Phrygian physician noted for his *boldness of speech" 
had died among them (E v. 1, 49). The Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
though not explicitly an anti-Montanist work,?' stressed Polycarp's 
*prophetic and apostolic! episcopacy in the *catholic' church (viii, 1; xvi, 
2; xix, 2). His martyrdom was 'according to the Gospel' and was more 
memorable than that of contemporary Philadelphians. It was also 
unlike the action of the Phrygian (Montanist?) Quintus, who had first 
given himself up and had then turned coward (iv, 1; xix, 1 cf. HE iv. 
15, 7; v. 16, 22). 

The Philadelphian letters say nothing about martyrdom. Martys 
words do occur frequently in the Apocalypse and their significance at 
some points is debated (e.g. 2: 10f, 26ff; 3: 12f, 21; 7:9; 11: 15f; 12: 11; 
13: 1; 14: 13; 22: 14).** Antipas of Pergamum had suffered death and 
the Seer wrote of the martyrs? souls and of those beheaded for God's 
word (6: 9ff; 20: 4). Ignatius's longing for martyrdom is well known. 

Gibbon wrote of Ignatius and 'sentiments the most repugnant to the 
ordinary feelings of human nature'.*? Other and kinder writers (Frend, 
von Campenhausen, Delehaye, Preiss and Winslow among them) have 
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remarked on an intense theology of martyrdom, on the bishop's view 
of his own death as substitutionary, atoning sacrifice and on the relation 
of Ignatian martyrology to his idea of 'sacramental unity.' Some writers 
have found evidence in the letters for the existence at an early date of 
a cult of martyrs (Staats, Fruhstorfer, von Campenhausen and Dela- 
fosse, for example).?? 

In Romans Ignatius ardently desired death so as to 'attain' to God 
and so as to become truly a Christian and disciple (Rom. 2, 2-4, 2; 5, 
3; cf. Eph. 1, 1-3, 1; Magn. 4-5; Pol. 7, 1).?' Ignatius had an exalted 
view of martyrs and although he declared himself unworthy, he was 
very willing to die (Eph. 3, 1; 21, 2; Magn. 12, 1; 14, 1; Trail. 4, 2; 13, 
1; Rom. passim; Smyrn. 2-5). He knew of people who took undue pride 
in martyrs, as well as those who were less enthusiastic, even derisive 
(Smyrn. 10, 2 cf. Pol. 2, 3). Docetists, in particular, would be uncon- 
vinced by such sufferings (Smyrn. 4, 2-5, 2). But the Smyrnaeans had 
a balanced view of the matter. Indeed Ignatius did not pander to those 
who encouraged pride in martyrs or charismatics, as 7rall. 4, 1f 
indicates. Neither spiritual insight nor willingness to suffer offered 
proof of discipleship. This came at the end (Eph. 1, 2; 14, 2; Rom. 4, 
2; S, 1-3). 

Ignatius, then, who warned the Trallians against attracting attention 
and hostility to themselves (8, 2) would not have provoked his own 
arrest, as later Montanists were accused of doing.?? Nevertheless his let- 
ters, like the Apocalypse, show that Asian Christians were well 
acquainted with the realities of witness unto death, with Ephesus as the 
*passage (parodos) for those who are being slain for God's sake' (Eph. 
12, 2). Ignatius and his supporters, for reasons not immediately clear 
(but perhaps to do with his ecclesiology), were not accorded unreserved 
honour in prophecy-loving Philadelphia (where docetism was not a 
problem) though he, like the Christians for which the Seer wrote, 
believed that his were 'the last times' (Eph. 11, 1 cf. Pol. 3, 2). 


Final Remarks 


There are many potential pitfalls for those who study the Apocalypse 
and the Ignatian letters. Perhaps for that reason writers have fought shy 
of examining a possible relationship between the two writings. The pres- 
ent study has tried to indicate the presence in and around Philadelphia 
of just the kinds of issues which in later decades would loom large in 
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the Montanist controversy. Prophecy and the questions of authority 
and Scripture figured when Ignatius was there and the debate, I suggest, 
is to be understood against the background of a Christianity which 
valued greatly the witness of the Old Testament and the ministry of 
prophets. Celibacy and martyrdom were also debated issues in the 
region. 

It seems to be that insufficient study has been made of the possibility 
that Christians of the type addressed by the Seer, and in just the same 
region of Asia a relatively short time before, may lie behind some of the 
opposition to Ignatius and his fellow 'catholic' officials. Moreover there 
is much more research to be done concerning a possible relationship 
(circumstantial? literary? of opposition?) between the two sets of letters 
to Ephesus, Philadelphia and Smyrna. Indeed the 'perplexingly dif- 
ferent' outlook of the two writers is surely deserving of more study if 
the relationship (evolutionary? of hostility? interactive?) of seemingly 
different strands of early Asian Christianity is to be understood more 
fully. In passing, it seems remarkable that while some writers have sug- 
gested (a) forgery in some or all of the Ignatian corpus and (b) that its 
origins may be sought in Philadelphia or in the Smyrna region (late 
second or the third centuries), that scant attention has been paid to the 
Sitz im Leben then, which occasioned concern about authoritative 
writings, prophecy and other charismata. But that is another matter. 

If Montanism developed tendencies which were present already in the 
Church and observable in Asia in particular, then the evidence of earlier 
sources for the region deserves more thorough consideration. The Igna- 
tian letters, I suggest, have been strangely ignored in this respect, 
perhaps because the nature of the relationship between them and the 
Apocalypse has been almost entirely disregarded. 
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d'Antioche, Brussels 1979, 85 ('C'est la premiere mention de l'intervention du clergé dans 
le mariage chrétien. Elle est complétement isolée pour les deux premiers siécles... les plus 
anciennes attestations apres Ignace sont chez Tertullien"). Cf. Tertullian De Monogamia 
xi. 1-2; Ad Uxorem ii.8, 6. Cf. also A. d'Alés,'EAN TNQZOHIIAEON TOY EIIIZKOIIOY, 
EOOAPTAL, Recherches de Science Religieuse 25 (1935), 489-91; A. Niebergall, *Zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte der christlichen Eheschliessung: Bemerkungen zu Ignatius an 
Polykarp 5, 2', Glaube, Geist, Geschichte (Festgabe für E. Benz), Leiden 1967, 107-124; 
P. Crouzel, *Deux textes de Tertullien concernant la procédure et les rites du mariage chré- 
tien', Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique 74 (1973), 3-13. 

5 Cf. W. R. Schoedel, *'Theological Norms and Social Perspectives in Ignatius of 
Antioch', Jewish and Christian Self-Definition 1 (ed. E. P. Sanders), 50: 'this develop- 
ment... puts in the hands of the clergy one of the most potent instruments of social control 
—namely, *fgroup endogamy'' '. 

?$ E. Schweizer, Church Order in the New Testament, 152. 

7 "*[tsrelationship with the Old Testament can scarcely be overemphasized' (Hemer, op. 
cit., 13); '*L'Apocalypse est littéralement saturée d'AT' (Prigent, Apocalypse, 367). 

5 Hemer, 7e Letters to the Seven Churches, 160-163, 167, 266. 

? Eusebius, HE v. 16, 8; 16, 17 and 20; v. 18, 2-4 and cf. also vi. 20, 3 and Hippolytus 
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Ref. Omn. Haer. viii. 12, 1. See A. F. Walls, *The Montanist **Catholic Epistle'" and its 
New Testament Prototype', Studia Evangelica iii (-- TU 88), Berlin 1964, 437-43. 

** F, E. Vokes, 'The use of Scripture in the Montanist controversy!', Studia Evangelica 
v(- TU 103), Berlin 1968, 317-320. Vokes thinks scriptural or ecclesiastical criteria were 
not at first available for condemning Montanism. Paulsen, *'Die Bedeutung des Mon- 
tanismus' (esp. 22ff) writes: *Dass die Angriffsrichtung des Gaius an einer zentralen Stelle 
des Montanismus erfolgte, bestátigt sich auch von inneren Argumenten her: eine tradi- 
tionsgeschichtliche Analyse des Montanismus begründet... eine besondere Affinitàt zur 
johanneischen Apokalypse'. 

$' $eealso W. C. van Unnik, 'De la régle Me xpoo0cetvat uice &geAetv dans l'histoire du 
canon', Vigiliae Christianae 3 (1949), 1ff. Cf. Epiphanius Pan Haer. li, 33 in refutation 
of the Alogi. 

$? "lhere is much literature on this problem. See H. von Campenhausen, op. cit., 103; 
W. R. Schoedel, 'Ignatius and the Archives', Harvard Theological Review 71 (1978), 97- 
106; C. P. Hammond Bammel, 'Ignatian Problems', 74. In Phid. 8 von Campenhausen 
sees 'the conflict between free oral tradition and the written documents' (p. 141 n. 11). 
$ On Phlid. 5, 2 Lake conjectures *he probably means the Christian prophets. Cf. the 
Didache and Hermas' (Apostolic Fathers 1, 243 n. 1). This is not the meaning of prophets 
in Phid. 9, 1 or Smyrn. 5, 1l. 

** See the discussion in *Prophecy and anti-episcopal activity'. 

$5 Cf. T. Zahn, Ignatius von Antiochien, Gotha 1893, 371ff. 

$* Without doubt Philadelphian Christians were interested in the witness of Scripture 
and the charisma of prophecy. I hold to my idiosyncratic view (expressed in *Prophecy' 
and elsewhere) that we should think of three kinds of opposition to Ignatius in these 
letters, but strict lines of demarcation (I've always acknowledged) are hard to draw. It 
may be, then, that in some communities charismatic prophet Christians appealed to the 
heritage of Judaism in ways which made Ignatius uncomfortable. 

*' Hemer, 7e Letters to the Seven Churches, 4, 9, 169. 

55 Hemer, op. cit., 172f. 

$$  [dem. 

^? Hemer found no significant coincidence of vocabulary but wondered whether 
Polycarp had transmitted some of its language to Ignatius (pp. 168-70). 

^ "Living... according to Judaism' (Magn. 8, 1); 'Christianity did not base its faith on 
Judaism' (Magn. 10, 3) and *'it is monstrous to talk of Jesus Christ and to practise 
Judaism'. Phid. 6, 1 begins 'if anyone interpret Judaism to you..." 

7? Hill, New Testament Prophecy, 91. 

7 Some writers believe that judaizing was a problem only in Philadelphia and that the 
language of the Magnesian letter stems from his Philadelphian experiences. This raises the 
question why Ignatius should have so written only to Magnesia. 

^ Almost all Ahypomone words occur in Smyrn. and Pol. (Smyrn. 4, 2; 12, 2; Pol. 3, lf 
(3x); 6, 2 cf Trall. 1, 1; Rom. 10, 3). The suffering is Christ's or the bishop's own 
(Smyrn. 2, 1; 4, 25; 7, 1; Pol. 7, 1 cf. Trall. 10). 

" Eph. 1, 2; 11, 2; Magn. 1, 2; Trall. 1, 1; 10, 1; Rom. 1, 1; 5, 1; Phld. 5, 1; Smyrn. 
10, 2; 11, I1. With Corwin I would reject Schlier's speculation that there is a symbolic 
reference to our bishop's bondage to Ay/e. 

^  Paulsen, Studien, 39 n. 53 cf. 95f, 126, 147. The question of relationship is considered 
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further in Trevett, *The other letters to the churches of Asia: Apocalypse and Ignatius of 
Antioch', Journal for the Study of the New Testament 25 (sept. 1989). 

7 See n. 70 above. 

?  Hemer, Letters to the Seven Churches, 168, 268. 

? Similarities may be due to common features of local life. Moreover, here as elsewhere 
Ignatius's language may be influenced by traditions about the fates of the prophets and 
righteous ones of old, as in Matt. 5; IOff; 10; 41; 13: 17; 23: 27-36; 27: 52f, Cf. Magn. 
8-9; Phid. 5-6. 

* *The door' and 'loosing' in Pid. 8-9 invite comparison with Ode (of Solomon) 7, 10- 
11. Probably Syrian in origin, the Odes share much in common with the language of 
Ignatius and Johannine thought. See Aune, Cultic Setting passim and R. Harris, A. 
Mingana, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon 2, Manchester 1920, 45. There is a 
characteristically Gnostic use of 'door', too, see J. Jeremias in TDNT iii, 173-80, esp. 
176ff. Cf. also Clement Ad Cor. xlviii; Hermas Sim. ix, 12; Eusebius HE ii, 23, 8f. Verse 
7 of the Seers's letter portrays Christ with the power of admission or rejection in the 
Kingdom. It is possible that a similar background of discussion occasioned both this and 
the Ignatian passage. 

"  W. R. Schoedel, 7gnatius of Antioch (Hermeneia Series), Philadelphia 1985, in loc. 
*" See E. Schüssler Fiorenza, Priester für Gott (NT Abh. NF 7), Münster 1972, esp. 
162ff. 

** At first sight parallels with the Ephesian letter are not remarkable. Both letters com- 
mend the church for its orthodoxy (Rev. 2: 2; Eph. 6, 2-7, 1; 9, 1; 10, 3), naoi occurs in 
Eph. 15,3 cf. Rev. 21: 3 and 1 Cor. 3: 16 also. Hemer noted (but did not itemize) 
*unstudied parallels with the Revelation' in Eph. 19 (p. 228). Ignatius's treatment of Mary 
in Eph. 18-19 seems apposite in writing to the city of the virgin goddess, and may indicate 
his sensitivity to local situations. 

*" LXX Isa. 62: 2 and 65: 15 form part of the background for Rev. 3: 12, to 
Philadelphia. In these Isaiah chapters there is a notable /ack of silence in God and his 
watchmen (62; 1; 65: 5), whereas when Ignatius writes his letters he defends a God who 
is silence, and silent bishops. 

*5 See F. E. Vokes' *The opposition to Montanism' for discussion. 

** [tis conceded that heretics sometimes had their martyrs. Wright (art. cit. 17) noted 
the *heads I win, tails you lose' nature of the debate. Cf. also Calder, *Philadelphia and 
Montanism', 32; Strobel, Das heilige Land, 104ff on Montanist inscriptions. 

" But see B. Dehandschutter, *Le Martyre de Polycarpe et le développement de la con- 
ception du martyre au deuxiéme siécle', Studia Patristica xvii, vol. 2, Oxford 1982, 659- 
668. Some writers believe the Martyrdom has been interpolated in antimontanist fashion. 
"  G. R. Beasley-Murray, op. cit., 44, 78; H. Delehaye, Les origines du culte des martyrs, 
Brussels 1933, 46. 

* Qibbon in The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, London 1853, 
128. Cf. S. Laeuchli (with M. Friedmann and T. P. Burke), Searching in the Syntax of 
Things, Philadelphia 1972, 105: 'such fantasy about dying reveals a suicidal, self- 
destructive impulse'. 

? K. Bommes, Weizen Gottes. Untersuchungen zur Theologie des Martyriums bei 
Ignatius von Antiochien (Theophaneia 27), Bonn-Kóln 1976; R. F. Stoops, 'If I suffer... 
epistolary authority in Ignatius of Antioch', Harvard Theological Review 80 (1987), 
161-178. | 
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?! See R. A. Bower, 'The meaning of EIIITYT'XANOQ in the epistles of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch', Vigiliae Christianae 28 (1974), 1-14. Cf. Eph. 12, 2; Magn. 1, 2; 14; Trall. S, 
2; 12, 213, 3; Rom. 1,2;2, 1; 5, 35 8, 35 9, 2; PRhld. S, 1; Smyrn. 11, 1; Pol. 2, 3; 7, 1. 
?^ Rius-Camps suggested (without evidence) that Ignatius had surrendered himself 
because he felt responsible for disturbances within the Christian community. I believe now 
that there may be some truth in this conjecture. See Trevett, Ignatius **To the Romans" 
and 1 Clement liv-lvi', Vigiliae Christianae 43 (1989), 35-55. 
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THE TETRAGRAMMATON IN GREGORY NAZIANZEN 
(OR. 30.17) 


BY 


F. W. NORRIS 


In support of his central argument against the Neo-Arians that God's 
essence cannot be named, Gregory Nazianzen says the following in Or. 
30.17: 


*"The divinity is not designated by its name. And this not only the 
arguments [above] demonstrate but also the wise and ancient Hebrews used 
special characters to venerate the divine and did not allow that the name 
of anything inferior to God should be written with the same letters as that 
of **God,"' on the ground that the divine should not have even this in com- 
mon with our things.""' 


In 1899 A. J. Mason commented on that statement: **While it is well 
known that Jews never pronounced the name, there seems to be no 
ground for saying that it was written in a peculiar script.'"? In a similar 
vein E. R. Hardy noted in his 1954 English translation that the 
Theologian's observation has caused a certain amount of confusion 
primarily because it refers to alphabetical letters rather than words.? 
Paul Gallay in his 1978 edition of Nazianzen's Theological Orations 
refers the text to the same context, i.e., the Jewish practice of pronounc- 
ing the divine name as ADONAI rather than YAHWEH, but he does 
not indicate that such an interpretation creates a problem.* 

It does. Nazianzen's statement refers not to the pronunciation of a 
different word, but to the writing of different characters. The practice 
that marks the Massoretic editing of Old Testament texts involves a 
dissimilar procedure. In the Massoretic text the Tetragrammaton is writ- 
ten one way and pronounced another. That is the wrong referent. 
Gregory does not speak of different words but different letters. 

Joseph Barbel provides a clearer context for Nazianzen's observation 
in his 1963 commentary on the 77eological Orations. Citing a volume 
from P. E. Kahle, he notices that Aquila's Greek translation of the Old 
Testament rendered the Tetragrammaton in Hebrew script rather than 
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transliterating or translating the divine name into Greek.? On the basis 
particularly of a palimpsest manuscript of Aquila's translation, Kahle 
argued that Christian manuscripts containing Greek translations of the 
Old Testament, at least up to the time of Origen, had followed such a 
practice by writing the divine name in Hebrew characters. They neither 
transliterated it into Greek letters nor replaced it with the word 
**kyrios." "5 

Barbel's interpretation is sound and can be strengthened by further 
evidence. Discoveries of Septuagint texts have contradicted Mason's 
Observation that **there seems to be no ground for saying that it [the 
divine name] was written in a peculiar script." Bruce Metzger discusses 
a group of Greek manuscripts of the Old Testament that contain the 
Tetragrammaton written in Hebrew script." The oldest extant text of the 
Septuagint is the set of fragments in Fouad Papyrus 266, which dates 
from the first century B.C. and came to light in 1943. Thirty-one times 
in the more than one hundred fragments the divine name is written in 
*square Hebrew letters." ? Fragments of a ninth or tenth century 
palimpsest of Origen's Hexapia contain the same style Hebrew letters 
when the Tetragrammaton is written.? Greek Fragments from a roll con- 
taining the Twelve Prophets, sometimes dated as early as the last half 
of the first century B.C. or the first half of the first century A.D., pro- 
vide examples of the divine name written in palaeo-Hebrew letters. '? 
Fifth or sixth century manuscript fragments of the palimpsest contain- 
ing Aquila's translation of the Old Testament employ the same prac- 
tice.'' It is difficult to say whether Gregory saw Greek manuscripts with 
the square Hebrew characters or with the palaeo-Hebrew characters, 
but in either case Hebrew characters for the divine name in a Greek 
manuscript could be the phenomena to which he refers. 

A second interpretation that serves as an alternative to Gallay's 
explanation involves groups of Greek letters used for the divine name. 
They may represent either an attempt to transliterate the divine name, 
an attempt to render it in phonetic form, or a representation of older 
symbols for divinity. In most instances they remain confusing, at least 
to me. A papyrus fragment from the Septuagint of Leviticus, found at 
Qumran, contains the divine name perhaps written phonetically, i.e., as 
iota, alpha, omega.'? Evagrius of Pontus, who studied with Gregory, 
noted that there were other such forms which he had seen: iota, omega, 
theta; eta, pi; omega, upsilon, alpha, iota; and iota, eta, pi." 

The most frequently attested and most understandable of these 
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forms, however, is that of pi, iota, pi, iota. Some Hexaplaric manu- 
scripts have those Greek characters in the text for the Tetragram- 
maton.'^ That form is so close in appearance to the divine name written 
in square Hebrew letters that it seems likely a scribe without knowledge 
of Hebrew first introduced it as a transliteration. Ceriani indicated that 
at least one Syriac translation of the Septuagint transliterated pi, iota, 
pi, iota directly into Syriac,5 while Hatch and Redpath give references 
to its occurrence in a number of different types of Greek translations 
of the Old Testament.'^ Jerome knew of uneducated readers who pro- 
nounced that form when reading the Old Testament'" and Evagrius of 
Pontus wrote a scholion on the use of the pi, iota, pi, iota form in the 
Old Testament text.'* This example at least appears in Origen, Jerome, 
and Evagrius, thus in the circles in which Gregory moved. Yet it does 
not seem to fit Nazianzen's description of ''special characters"! or 
*peculiar script" as well as the use of Hebrew letters in a Greek 
manuscript does. The Greek letters used in the variations of this second 
alternative are not in themselves unusual. Therefore, although 
Gregory's statement is perhaps broad enough to allow for a mistaken 
transliteration, a phonetic approximation, or some other symbol, this 
alternative seems less likely. 

A third alternative is provided by an Oxyrhynchus Papyrus fragment 
that contains a contraction of the Tetragrammaton. The yod is doubled 
but written as what looks like two ''z's." Then a line is drawn horizon- 
tally through the middle of the two *'z's."'? This form is apparently an 
unusual case although it seems to be the doubling of a palaeo-Hebrew 
yod, that is, the use of a Hebrew contraction for the divine name within 
a Greek text. It is not likely to provide a context for Nazianzen's state- 
ment because it is so poorly attested, but it does draw attention to 
another type of explanation. 

The fourth and most probable interpretation fits Gregory's descrip- 
tion of a difference in written letters rather than one in pronounced or 
written words. A number of examples have been found in which a dif- 
ferent form of the Hebrew characters is employed for the Tetragram- 
maton when it appears in Hebrew manuscripts. Palaeo-Hebrew script, 
a type of letter clearly distinct from the square letters that comprise the 
rest of the manuscript, has been used in some Qumran texts to write the 
divine name.^ The evidence for that practice is indisputable and 
relatively frequent. 

Any astute observer confronted with a Hebrew text that included the 
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Tetragrammaton written in palaeo-Hebrew script would notice the 
dissimilarity. It is quite possible that Gregory had seen one or more 
Hebrew manuscripts with a palaeo-Hebrew Tetragrammaton and thus 
had noticed the oddness himself. Or perhaps he had talked with either 
Jews or Christians who could have told him of that difference. Because 
his statement refers to the 'fancient Hebrews," Hebraion hoi ... 
palaiotatoi, it is likely that he refers to texts written in Hebrew. He 
would have known that Hebrew was their early language rather than 
Greek. 

From the vantage point of an Hebraist the option of the divine name 
written in different-styled Hebrew characters within a Hebrew text will 
often appear to be the most obvious one since there are so many 
examples of it. It is a strong possibility because Gregory's knowledge of 
the practice, not his working knowledge of Hebrew, is the issue. He 
need not have been able to read and understand Hebrew in order to 
comment on the difference in the characters used to write the 
Tetragrammaton. 

The interpretation of Barbel must remain a strong possibility. It fits 
Nazianzen's statement and provides a well-defined context that 
describes a difference in letters for the Tetragrammaton, not a dif- 
ference in words. When reading manuscripts of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment Gregory probably had found that the divine name was represented 
in the more accurate manuscripts by Hebrew characters rather than 
Greek ones. That context also can be placed within Gregory's circle of 
significant teachers and students. As Sidney Jellicoe notices, both 
Origen and Jerome indicated that in what they considered to be the bet- 
ter manuscripts of the Greek Old Testament **the Divine Name was 
written in the ancient (palaeo-Hebrew) script." '?' 

Yet the most obvious parallel for Gregory's words involves the use of 
palaeo-Hebrew characters in the Hebrew text. That is particularly true 
not only because it is now so well attested but also because Nazianzen 
refers to the practice as one belonging to the *'ancient Hebrews."' In any 
case the interpretations provided by Mason and Hardy—that it is a con- 
fused statement—and by Gallay—that it refers to the Tetragrammaton 
being written one way and pronounced another—should both be 
abandoned.? 
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NOTES 


' Or. 30.17, PG 36, 125B as it appears in the better text of Paul Gallay, Grégoire de 
Nazianze: Discours 27-31, Discours Théologiques, Sources Chrétiennes, 250 (Paris 1978), 
pp. 260 & 262, *'To Theion akatonomaston. Kai touto délousin, ouch hoi logismoi 
monon, alla kai Hebraion hoi sophotatoi kai palaiotatoi, hoson eikazein edosan. Hoi gar 
charaktersin idiois to theion timésantes, kai oude grammasin anaschomenoi tois autois 
allo ti graphesthai tón meta theon kai theon, hos deon akoinónéton einai kai mechri 
toutou to theion tois hémeterois,... 

* A. J. Mason, The Five Theological Orations of Gregory Nazianzen, Cambridge 
Patristic Texts (Cambridge 1899), p. 135, note for line one. 

! E. R. Hardy, ed. Christology of the Later Fathers, The Library of Christian Classics, 
Vol. III (Philadelphia 1954), p. 189, n. 50. 

* Paul Gallay, p. 262, n. 2. 

* Joseph Barbel, Gregor von Nazianz: Die Fünf Theologischen Reden: Text und 
Übersetzung mit Einleitung und Kommentar, Testimonia, Band III (Dusseldorf 1963), pp. 
204-205, note 35. 

* P. E. Kahle, Der Hebraische Bibeltext seit Fr. Delitzsch (Stuttgart 1961), pp. 45-51. 
^ Bruce Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible: An Introduction to Greek 
Paleography (Oxford 1981), esp. pp. 33-34. 

* [bid., pp. 60-61, plate 3. The Société Égyptienne de Papyrologie in 1943 was able to 
purchase these fragments. 

* Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, O 39 Sup, fol. 105 recto and 100 verso. See Metzger, 
Op. cit., pp. 108-109, plate 30. 

'" Barthélemy, Les devanciers d'Aquila: premiére publication intégrale du texte des 
fragments du Dodécaprophéton (Leiden 1963). The plates printed between pp. 168 & 169 
have examples of the palaeo-Hebrew script used for the Tetragrammaton. 

" F.C. Burkitt, Fragments of the Book of Kings according to the Translation of Aquila 
(Cambridge 1879) and Charles Taylor, Hebrew-Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests from 
the Taylor-Schechter Collection (Cambridge 1900). 

?  F. M.Cross and S. Talmon, ed., Qumran in the History of the Bible Text (Cambridge, 
MA 1975), p. 271. 

7 P. A. de Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra I1 (Gottingen 1870), p. 206. 

* Metzger, op. cit., p. 35 mentions five: Q, 86, 88, 234mg, 264. 

'5 A. M. Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, ii, fasc. 4 (Milan 1863), pp. 106-112. He 
also suggests that either Origen or Eusebius substituted that form for the divine name. It 
seems more likely that someone with no knowledge of Hebrew would have created that 
form rather than people as learned as Origen or Eusebius. 

'5^ Edwin Hatch and Henry A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint and the Other 
Greek Versions of the Old Testament (including the Apocryphal Books) (Oxford 1897 
[unchanged reprint Graz 1954]), p. 1135. 

7 Jerome, Ep. 25, Ad Marcellam, ed. Hilberg, p. 219. 

'* P. A. de Lagarde, op. cit., pp. 205-206. 

'? A.S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vii (London 1910), pp. 1-3, 41007. 

? JJ. P. Siegel, **The Employment of Palaeo-Hebrew Characters for the Divine Names 
at Qumran in light of Tannaitic Sources," Hebrew Union College Annual 42 (1971), pp. 
159-172. K. A. Mathews, **The Background of the Paleo-Hebrew Texts and Qumran,"' 
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The Word of the Lord Shall Go Forth. Essays in Honor of David Noel Freedman in 
Celebration of his Sixtieth Birthday, ed. by C. Meyers and M. O'Conner (Winona Lake, 
IN 1983), pp. 549-568. For example see 11QPsa in J. A. Sanders, 77e Psalms Scroll of 
Qumran Cave 11, *'Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan, 4'' (Oxford 1965), pp. 
19-49. 

^ Sidney Jellicoe, 7he Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford 1968), p. 271. The 
references are to Origen, Comm. in Ps. ii.2 and Jerome, Prol. Galeat. 

?  [ wish to thank Frederick Williams of The Queen's University, Belfast and my col- 
leagues at Emmanuel Robert F. Hull, Jr. and Robert Owens, Jr. for their assistance. 
Scholarship is often serendipitous, but serendipity occurs more frequently when one has 
excellent discussion partners. 
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THE PAULINE INFLUENCE 
ON AUGUSTINE'S NOTION OF THE WILL 


BY 
JUDITH CHELIUS STARK 


It was no accident that a copy of Paul's Epistles lay on the table in 
the Garden of Milan when Augustine was converted to Christianity in 
386. It was even less accidental that Augustine opened the Epistles for 
guidance at the height of his intense experience. Augustine had been 
reading Paul's Epistles during those feverish days in Milan and his 
interest in Paul certainly deepened after his conversion. This interest 
bore fruit in a number of commentaries which Augustine wrote on some 
of the Epistles and in the frequency with which he cites Paul throughout 
his early works. Augustine's interpretations of some of Paul's texts have 
a direct bearing on Augustine's notion of the will. Augustine relied on 
Paul for some crucial initial insights on the will and then Augustine 
greatly extended and deepened his own analysis far beyond Paul's texts. 
In the first part of this paper, Augustine's commentaries on Paul will 
be discussed with particular reference to those texts that influenced 
Augustine's notion of the will. These commentaries were written over 
a two-year period from 394-396. In the second part of this paper, it will 
be shown how Augustine took Paul's insights and developed them, 
especially as he wrote of his conversion experience in Confessions VIII 
(397-401). Paul provided Augustine with the preliminary language and 
concepts in the Epistles. To this Augustine added the decisive experience 
of his conversion, in particular what he had discovered about the will 
in the Garden of Milan. 


Augustine on Paul's Epistles 


Paul's Epistles were receiving a great deal of attention during the last 
decades of the fourth century and so it is not surprising that Augustine 
wrote commentaries on Paul for his fellow clerics and for educated 
laypersons of his day. In his work Augustine of Hippo, Peter Brown 
comments that *'the last decades of the fourth century in the Latin 
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church, could well be called 'the generation of S. Paul': a common 
interest in S. Paul drew together widely differing thinkers, and made 
them closer to each other than to their predecessors."'' In the area of 
Pauline interpretation, Augustine had been preceded in print by Marius 
Victorinus (a Christian Platonist), by Ambrosiaster in Italy, and by the 
Donatist layman Tyconius in Africa. The Manichaeans had also com- 
mented extensively on Paul. For example, during the public debate 
between Augustine and Fortunatus (a Manichaean priest) in 392, it is 
interesting to note that it is Fortunatus who first draws Paul into the 
lists in support of his position against Augustine.? Interest in Paul's 
Epistles was growing and Augustine very much added to this popular 
interest with his own work on Paul during these years. In the course of 
this work, Augustine's thinking moved in serious and important direc- 
tions, especially his thinking on the will. Two of these works are of par- 
ticular significance for understanding Augustine's notion of the will, 
namely, Exposition of Certain Propositions from the Epistle to the 
Romans (394-395) and Various Questions to Simplicianus (396).? Brief 
reference will also be made to Augustine's commentary on Galatians, 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians (394). 

The most important passage in Paul which influenced Augustine's 
thinking on the will occurs in Paul's Epistle to the Romans 7:7-25. This 
passage is referred to by Augustine in many of his early works, but the 
most extensive analyses are contained in the Exposition of Romans and 
in To Simplicianus. Though these two works are in substantial agree- 
ment, 7o Simplicianus which is the later work, is a longer and more 
developed exegesis of Romans 7:7-25 than that which appears in the 
Exposition of Romans. For our present discussion, the main focus will 
be on 70 Simplicianus (First Question) with ampliative reference to the 
Exposition of Romans and the Exposition of Galatians. 

Few passages in Paul's Epistles have received such frequent, exten- 
sive, varying and contradictory explanations as has the passage in 
Romans 7:7-25.* Augustine's explanation has become an important part 
of the history of the exegesis of this text. From his explanation we shall 
extract those insights which contribute to his notion of the will, using 
his argument 7o Simplicianus as the focus of the present analysis. 

In the first six sections of the first question of 7o Simplicianus, 
Augustine sets out his explanation of the relationship between the law 
and sin in terms of the historical situation of mankind. According to 
Augustine, there are four distinct conditions of man in history: first, the 
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condition of man before the law (ante leger) in which the law is simply 
not known; second, the condition of man under the law and before 
grace (sub lege, ante gratiam) in which the law is known yet man finds 
it difficult, if not impossible, to obey it; third, the condition of man 
under grace (sub gratia) in which man not only recognizes and chooses 
the good, but is also able to perform it; fourth, the condition of man 
after death (post mortem) in which the tension between good and evil 
is resolved and man finds peace.? Of these four possible conditions, 
Augustine asserts that in Romans 7 Paul is speaking of the second con- 
dition in which man is under the dominion of the law, but before grace 
has been given by God.* In this condition, the law which is good serves 
to indict man of sin, so that the sinner becomes aware of sin by violating 
the law. The law then makes sin known to the sinner through the guilt 
and anxiety the transgression generates (Romans 7:7-11).? Further, sin 
brings death to the sinner through the execution of the law and this is 
how Augustine explains Paul's statement, ''Sin, that it might be shown 
to be sin, worked death in me through that which is good" (Romans 
7:13). 

Then, by using the distinction between the spiritual and the carnal 
(**We know that the law is spiritual, but I am carnal, sold under sin"' 
Romans 7:14), Augustine proceeds to explain how that which is good 
(the law) has brought death to the sinner. According to Augustine, only 
those who are spiritual and have received grace can fulfill the law, and 
obviously those who are carnal cannot fulfill it. What starts out at the 
beginning of this section to be a strict opposition between the spiritual 
and the carnal is soon replaced by a process of transformation through 
which those who are carnal can become spiritual through grace. 
Augustine writes, 


The more one is assimilated to the spiritual law, the more one attains to 
a spiritual disposition, the more one fulfills the law. The more one delights 
in it, the less one is afflicted by its burdensomeness and the more one is 
quickened by its light.? 


The crucial notion to be defined here is that of *'to be carnal"! to which 
Augustine assigns two distinct meanings. In the first sense, Augustine 
defines ''to be carnal"' as those who are already under grace *'saved by 
the blood of the Lord and regenerated by faith.''? These are the ones 
whom Paul calls **infants in Christ" to whom he must give spiritual 
milk and not the food for adults and it is these who can still be called 
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**carnal"'. The second sense of carnal corresponds to the second condi- 
tion of man in which man is under the law but not yet under grace; so, 
one is ''carnal in the sense that he is not yet regenerate from sin but is 
still sold under sin.'? In this second sense, one who is carnal (under the 
law, in sin, not yet under grace) cannot be spiritual because of the 
opposition between the spiritual and the carnal. However, in the first 
sense of ''carnal'" Augustine posits the possibility that the one who has 
received grace can still be called carnal as he moves more and more 
toward a spiritual way of life. Even though Augustine introduces these 
two notions of ''carnal"', he persists in the succeeding section of 7o 
Simplicianus to speak of man as under the law and not yet under grace 
which is the second meaning of *''carnal"'. 

We come now to the heart of the section which bears on Augustine's 
notion of the will (Romans 7:15-23). Man who is under the law, not yet 
under grace, sins and stands condemned by these sins. The law makes 
him aware of sin, but he is still a slave to sin. And so Paul writes of this 
state, **I do not know what I do"' (Romans 7:15). It is not that man in 
this state does not know that he sins, writes Augustine, but rather that 
he disapproves of his sin. Augustine succinctly equates *'I do not know"' 
with ''I disapprove.""' Man in this state, according to Augustine, 
clearly wants to disassociate himself from his sins of which he disap- 
proves because of his knowledge of the law. Man knows the law, 
approves of it, consents to it, and yet he sins, which leads him to 
approve of what he wants to do and to hate what he actually does. 
(^*For I do not do what I want, but I do the very thing I hate. Now if 
I do what I do not want, I agree that the law is good. So it is no longer 
I that do it, but sin which dwells within me" [Romans 7:15b-17].) How 
does it happen that man concurs in the law's disapproval of the wrong, 
but then nevertheless goes ahead and does the wrong which he does not 
will to do?'? For Augustine cupiditas (desire) is the culprit when man 
yields to an overwhelming desire to do what is wrong, over against his 
approval of the law. What underlies this paradoxical situation of willing 
good and performing evil is the relationship between the will and desire 
(cupiditas). '? 

A number of texts will be presented to show how Augustine 
understands the relationship between will and desire. In 7e Free 
Choice it was one of Augustine's concerns to show that when the will 
yields to desire, it does so voluntarily. Cupiditas belongs to what 
Augustine calls the motus animae, which also includes lust (unbridled 
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desire), *'love of praise and glory, and the love of power.'''* All of these 
motus animae should be subjected to reason (ratio) in order for a man 
to be rightly ordered (ordinatus); Augustine writes in this regard, 
*" Therefore, when reason, whether mind or spirit, rules the irrational 
emotions, there exists in man the very mastery which the law we know 
to be eternal prescribes.""? That cupiditas ought to obey reason is the 
imperative, that it often does not do so is obvious to even the most 
casual observer of the drama of human life. Nevertheless, the will as a 
power of the soul is able to subject the desires to its command or it can 
choose to yield to desire. 

Further, once the will does yield to desire, serious consequences 
result. When the will repeatedly follows the promptings of desire, habits 
are formed and with them a kind of necessity is forged. For Augustine 
the will is responsible for listening to desires and for the formation of 
habit, even though the ''necessity" of the habit may subsequently 
become very difficult to alter or eliminate. The growth of habits may 
become, in a sense, a kind of necessity to commit sin, but this is a 
necessity for which man is clearly responsible.' Once the will does 
choose to sin by yielding to desire, Augustine calls cupiditas a wicked 
will (improba voluntas): **A wicked will is the cause of all evil." 

Augustine further specified this paradoxical state of the will, which 
chooses the good and then performs evil, by distinguishing between 
knowledge and action: knowledge in this case consents to the law, but 
in action one yields to sin. Augustine concurs with Paul's remark: ''For 
I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, no good thing dwells"" (Romans 
7:18) and concludes that Paul means that sin dwells in the flesh. 
Augustine carefully explains what that phrase means by referring to the 
first sin of Adam and Eve and to the subsequent sins of each individual. 
Sin comes to dwell in the flesh because of every man's 

inherited mortality and constantly repeated pleasure. The former is the 
penalty of original sin, the latter of repeated sinning. We are born into this 
life with the former and add to the latter as we live. These two things, 


nature and habit conjoined make desire strong and invincible. This is what 
he [Paul] calls sin which he [Paul] says dwells in the flesh ...'* 


Therefore, these two elements, original sin and subsequent personal sins 
(which generate sinful habits), augment the strength of desire (cupiditas) 
and lead one to perform a sinful action of which one disapproves. 
What then happens to free will? Is it no longer effective in the situa- 
tion of man who is under the law but not yet under grace? Why is it that 
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one does an action that in some sense one does not want to do? 
Obviously, Augustine realizes the impasse that he is about to enter. If 
he so strongly weights the strength of desire augmented by both original 
sin and subsequent sins and habits, does this not overwhelm the will and 
coerce one to yield to the promptings of desire? Augustine finds some 
support for free will in Paul's text: **To will is present with me, but to 
do that which is good, I do not find." (Romans 7:18b). The first part 
of this text (*^To will is present with me") Augustine interprets to mean 
that **...actual willing is certainly within our power.'''? Those who deny 
the existence of free will in man under the conditions which Paul 
describes simply do not understand his meaning correctly. Free choice 
of will as a power of the soul does exist in man, but due to the influence 
of desire it is not always in his power to perform the good. And this loss 
of power to perform the good is due to original sin and subsequent per- 
sonal sins. Augustine writes, 


This is not the first nature of man, but the penalty of his guilt whereby 
mortality was introduced as a second nature, from which the grace of our 
creator sets us free, if we submit ourselves to him by faith. These are the 
words of a man under the law, but not yet under grace. He who is not yet 
under grace does not do the good he wills, but the evil which he does not 
will, being overcome by concupiscence which derives its strength from the 
fact, not simply that he is mortal, but also that he is burdened by the mass 
of habit.?? 


This is a crucial innovation in Augustine's thinking on the human will, 
namely, this distinction between the will recognizing and choosing the 
good and the will resisted by cupiditas which has become stronger 
through original sin and subsequent sins. Man's will chooses the good, 
indeed commands the performance of the good (through its approba- 
tion of the law) and then finds that in actual performance he does just 
what the law prohibits. This is a far cry from the confident definition 
of the will which Augustine asserted just a few years prior to this in 77e 
Two Souls Against the Manichaeans in which there is no hint whatso- 
ever of any difficulty in performing the good which his will has 
chosen.?' In 7he Two Souls Augustine defined the will as *'the move- 
ment of soul nothing compelling either for not losing or for obtaining 
something."'? In this definition, there seems to be no hesitancy between 
the movement of the will and its translations into action. Now with this 
exegesis of Paul, we can detect a new stage in Augustine's under- 
standing of the will: there is a crucial distinction between the will which 
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chooses the good and the actual performance of the deed. A lapse has 
entered in to make these two, the choice and the performance, discon- 
tinuous. This lapse has come to the fore in Augustine's thinking due to 
his deeper probing of sin and its effects—both the first sin of Adam and 
Eve and all of mankind's subsequent, individual sins. 

Why this is one of the effects of sin Augustine does not develop any 
further, but he does discuss this dilemma in terms of the ease of willing 
the good and the difficulty of performing it: 


There is nothing easier for a man under the law than to will to do good 
and yet to do evil. He has no difficulty in willing, but it is not so easy to 
do what he wills. It is easy to do what he hates even against his will: just 
as a man thrown headlong has no difficulty in reaching the bottom, though 
he does not want to and indeed hates it.? 


It is interesting to note that in this passage Augustine uses the metaphor 
of the falling body to illustrate the ease with which one does the wrong 
he abhors, since this pull is an irresistible one in the physical universe. 
Is the force of original sin and subsequent sins just as irresistible? With 
regard to performing the good which one wills to perform, it would 
seem so. The scope of the will has been greatly attenuated, for it can 
no longer count on the execution of its choices beyond its own interior 
domain. According to Augustine, the will indeed is free to choose the 
good, but is no longer able to continue the translation of that perfor- 
mance into action. 

At this point it seems that this condition of man under the law, but 
not yet under grace is dismal indeed. Yet for Augustine there is a clear 
lesson to be learned from all of this, namely, that the sinner must not 
rely upon his own strength to be saved.?* Praesumptio must give way 
to confessio in which one ceases to rely solely on one's own efforts and 
turns to God for salvation. *'In this mortal life one thing remains for 
free will, not that a man may fulfill righteousness when he wishes, but 
that he may turn with suppliant piety to him who can give the power 
to fulfill it. The resolution of this dilemma begins with the entrance 
of God's grace which gives the sinner the power to abide by the law and 
in a way even to transcend the law: 


Those who have received the law break it, unless through grace they obtain 
power to do what it commands. So it is that the law does not exercise domi- 
nion over those who are under grace, and fulfill it by love, though they 
were condemend when they were under the fear of the law.?5 
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Clearly, what remains in the power of the will is to turn toward God 
hoping to receive the grace that will enable one to perform the good. 
Augustine succinctly states the dilemma and the resolution in the 
following passage from 77e Exposition of Romans: 


Free will existed perfectly in the first man; however in us before grace it 
is not free will so that we do not sin, but free will so that we do not will 
to sin. Grace indeed brings it about not so much that we will to do rightly 
but that we are able to live rightly not by our own strength, but with he 
help of the liberator.?' 


Finally, even though Augustine continues to insist on the great impor- 
tance of free will in man, he questions its value for those under the sway 
of sin. Only those under grace, who have received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit will be able to do the good and find their delight in the good.? 


The will in Confessions 


In these commentaries on Paul's Epistle to the Romans, Augustine 
has begun to develop his position on the will's inability to perform the 
good it has chosen. There is no doubt that his continuous probing of 
the effects of sin in the human situation brought him to this statement 
of the wills dilemma. To this historical-theological analysis, Augustine 
will add his own eloquent and personal testimony when he comes to 
write about this dilemma of the will in the Confessions. 

During the course of his conversion account in Confessions, Book 
VIII, Augustine describes the salient features pertaining to the will. 
Augustine's conversion provides him the experiential ground for reflect- 
ing on the will. Indeed, it could be said that in his conversion Augustine 
discovers a paradigm of the will in action. 

The first feature that emerges is the power of the will to form habits 
(consuetudo). An act of the will brings the habit into existence and 
**when the habit is not resisted it becomes necessity." ? An act of the 
will, habit, necessity—in this way what Augustine calls *'the chain of 
habit" is forged link by link by his **own iron will [rea ferrea volun- 
tate]. This is a **harsh bondage [dura servitus] when *'lust [/ibido]" 
becomes a habit because of a ''perverse will [voluntas perversa]."' This 
bondage is harsh because there is a *fnew will [voluntas nova]'' taking 
shape, yet the new will is not able to overcome the old (vetus).?? This 
gives rise to a conflict between the two, another feature of the will, 
which Augustine describes in terms borrowed from Paul's Epistle to the 
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Galatians 5:17, **Thus did my two wills, the one old, the other new, the 
first carnal, and the second spiritual, contend with one another, and by 
their conflict they laid waste my soul.'?' Augustine's language is 
strongly reminiscent of Paul's description of the inner conflict of the 
will and undoubtedly Augustine was greatly influenced by reading Paul. 
However, where Paul is content to simply state the conflict, Augustine 
is inspired to a much more extensive articulation of it. 

For Augustine the touchstone of his analysis is his experience 
(experimentum). *'So I understood from my own experience what I had 
read, how the flesh lusts against the spirit and the spirit against the 
flesh."? However, Augustine is not satisfied with repeating Paul's 
insight, even though it has shed light on his own experience. Augustine 
pushes the analysis further to examine the relationship between the self 
and these two wills, another feature of his description of the will. The 
first aspect of this relationship is that of identity, that is, self is initially 
identified with both wills. Then Augustine modifies this by introducing 
the qualifications of more and /ess, and approval and disapproval. **I 
was in both [wills], but I was more in that which I approved within 
myself than in that other which I disapproved within me."'? In a certain 
sense the self can stand over against these two wills to render them sub- 
ject to approval or disapproval. Then self retreats from that which it 
disapproves, and indeed the disapproved will is more a passive suffering 
against the will, rather than an active and a willing doing. It is because 
of the habit initiated by the will that the habit has become so strong, 
and so Augustine comes to the paradoxical position of coming willingly 
to what he now no longer wills (ni//s). '*Yet it was by me that this habit 
had become so warlike against me, since I had come willingly to this 
point that I no longer willed.''?* Perhaps, Augustine hints, this is the 
**just punishment [iusta poena]"' of the sinner, that is that the will that 
initiates habits can then be bound by them as by a chain. 

Here Augustine begins to use some key metaphors that pervade his 
conversion account, namely, the downward movement of being bound 
to earth in opposition to the upward movement of being lightened of 
a heavy burden; and the complex of metaphors of sleep, drowsiness, 
and awakening. He longs to rise up, to rouse himself out of sleep ('*it 
is the sane judgment of all men that it is better to be awake...'");?? yet, 
still he hesitates. Once again Augustine relies on Paul's language: his 
delight with the law of the inner man fights against another law in his 
members (Romans 7:22-23). However, Augustine's interpretation 
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exceeds Paul's in the following way: Augustine identifies the law of his 
members with the force of habit (violentia consuetudinis), and this force 
of habit drags the soul (animus) and holds it fast. This happens unwill- 
ingly (invitus) and, more strongly, by its own merit (eo merito), since 
by willing, the soul (animus) has fallen into this habit.?$ In this relation- 
ship between the self (ego) and the two wills, we can clearly see 
Augustine using Paul's insight to interpret his own experience and in 
that interpretation going far beyond Paul's formulation to describe one 
of the features of the will. So far Augustine has identified his old will 
with Paul's *'law of the members'' and his new will with the ''law of 
the mind." Isn't this simply the old distinction between the flesh and 
the spirit being recast in Augustine's language? To a certain extent it is, 
but soon this conflict between the old and the new will take on a whole 
new set of coordinates in Augustine's deepening analysis. 

Augustine is prompted to his deeper analysis of the will by his conver- 
sion experience. The immediate occasion for Augustine's conversion 
was provided by a visit from a fellow African, Ponticianus.?' Ponti- 
cianus relates two conversion stories to Augustine and Alypius—one of 
Antony of Egypt, and the other concerning two imperial officials who, 
on a casual afternoon's walk, happen upon a monastery and 
immediately decide to join the community. These examples of sudden 
conversion greatly disturb Augustine and as soon as Ponticianus 
departs, he cries out to Alypius, **What is the trouble with us? What is 
this? What did you hear? The unlearned rise up and take heaven by 
storm, and we with all our erudition but empty of heart, see how we 
wallow in flesh and blood!*?* Augustine is struck to the depths by these 
conversion accounts and is about to plunge into **...that great struggle 
in my inner house, which I had violently raised up against my own 
soul.''?? This was the fierce conflict he had entered into against himself, 
which finally would lead him from sickness to health and from death 
to life. In the midst of this fierce conflict Augustine discovers other 
features of the will that are of tremendous significance. 

In the very act of moving from the house into the garden, Augustine 
notices something about the will. In order to move from the one place 
to the other, all that was required was an act of the will (*'ve//le ire"), 
but one of a particular kind. What is required is '*...to will strongly and 
wholly, not turning and tossing, a struggling, half-wounded will, partly 
rising upwards and partly falling down.''^? So, in bodily movements, 
the will commands the body to move and it ordinarily obeys. The will's 
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command can be thwarted, however, if the body lacks the physical 
power to respond, or is bound with chains, or is weakened by illness. 
Therefore, Augustine concludes that to will (ve//e) and to be able (posse) 
are not the same. In the case of the will's relationship to the body, it 
pertains to the will to command and to the body to obey, unless it is 
somehow prevented from doing so. In this situation the command 
comes from the interior domain (the will) and the compliance belongs 
to the exterior (the body and its conditions). It is within this relationship 
that Augustine discovers one of the key features of the will, namely, 
that to will and to be able are not the same. This becomes clear in the 
situation of the will and the body, yet Augustine also transports this 
relationship entirely into the interior domain, so that when the will com- 
mands, it resists itself. Augustine discovers this because he finds that he 
does not do that which would have pleased him greatly to do. Never- 
theless, he could have done it as soon as he willed, **...for immediately 
when I willed, I willed certainly." *' In such a situation, the power 
(facultas) and the will (voluntas) are the same, indeed *'...the willing 
itself [ipsum velle] was already the doing [facere].'' *? Yet, still it was not 
done (that which greatly pleased him) and so Augustine finds to his hor- 
ror and dismay that *'it was easier for the body to obey the soul's feeble 
command, so that its members were moved on command, than for the 
soul to obey itself and to accomplish its own high will solely within the 
will.'^? The will commands the body and is obeyed; the will commands 
itself and is resisted. Augustine has discovered that to will and to be able 
are not the same; the chained body has shown him that. Now he 
discovers that to will and to accomplish must be distinguished and for 
this, one must look wholly within—to the will that commands and the 
will that resists.** 

In this next feature of the will we discover a conflict within the will 
itself. This is not simply a reiteration of the old will against the new or 
the flesh versus the spirit as it was for Paul in Romans. Augustine relies 
upon Paul's initial insights, but in this notion of the conflict of the will 
with itself, Augustine goes far beyond Paul's analysis. Various elements 
contribute to Augustine's understanding of this conflict. He first 
remarks once more how easily and quickly the body obeys the com- 
mands of the soul: *'Soul [animus] gives orders for the hand to move 
and so easy is it that command can scarcely be distinguished from execu- 
tion.5 But then the soul commands itself and is resisted. Soul and body 
are distinct; one commands, the other obeys. The soul is one yet when 
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it commands itself to will, it resists itself.** The soul commands itself 
to will (there would be no command unless it did will), but it does not 
do what it wills. Augustine is awestruck by this **monstrosity"' (Unde 
hoc monstrum?" .)" How can this be, he wonders, that the body obeys 
the soul when commanded, but then the soul resists itself? Augustine 
offers his explanation for this monstrosity: it has something to do with 
the command that the soul gives. The soul does not command totally 
(ex toto). Insofar as it does command, so it wills; and insofar as what 
it commands is not done, so much it does not will. Soul commands the 
will to spring forth, but if the soul does not command totally, it leaves 
the space, as it were, for the soul to resist the command. Augustine con- 
tinues the explanation in terms of the will, *«For the will commands 
[voluntas] that there be a will, not something else, but itself. But the 
whole [p/ena] will does not command; therefore what it commands does 
not exist. If it were whole it would not command it to be, since it would 
already be.''^* The conflict then resides in the soul or the will itself; the 
soul does not command totally, or put in terms of the faculty of willing, 
the will does not will wholly and so it resists itself. Augustine concludes 
this chapter in the Confessions by modifying his original view: this is 
no monstrosity at all, **partly to will a thing and partly to nill it, but 
it is a sickness of the soul [aegritudo animi]. Augustine employs 
Neoplatonic metaphors, even though the soul is partly supported by 
truth, it does not completely rise up, since it is laden down by habit: 
*" Therefore, there are two wills, since one of them is not total, and what 
is lacking in one of them is present in the other." ?? The soul commands 
itself and is resisted; the will commands itself to be but not wholly; the 
will supported by truth is in conflict with the will burdened by habit. 

In the next chapter of the Confessions (10, 22-24), Augustine 
develops a lengthy argument to show that the conflict of the will with 
itself, as he has just presented it, must be distinguished from the 
Manichaean position. Clearly, he wants to be very careful that his 
readers do not confuse his position with that of the Manichaeans against 
whom he has written many tracts (from 386 to 401). His argument need 
not concern us here, only to indicate that the Manichaean position was 
also very much in Augustine's mind during this fifteen year period as 
he was formulating his philosophy of the will. Augustine's reading of 
the Neoplatonists was also of inestimable value to him in this enterprise 
(Confessions VII). 

Augustine diagnoses the inner conflict of the will with itself as a 
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**sickness of soul." If this is a sickness, what then is the remedy? Once 
more, Augustine turns to Paul and in the midst of the raging fever of 
his soul, he opens Paul's Epistles (Romans 13:13-14) and reads: **Not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in wantonness and impurities, not in 
strife and envying; but put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no pro- 
vision for the flesh and its desires." Augustine writes of the dramatic 
change that took place as soon as he read the text from Romans: 


No further wished I to read, nor was there any need to do so. Instantly, 
in truth, at the end of this sentence, as before a peaceful light streaming 
into my heart, all the dark shadows of doubt fled away.?^' 


The will divided against itself is sick and weakened. By turning to 
Christ, the divine physician, the soul may be healed and made whole 
once more. ''Putting on the Lord Jesus Christ" is the first step in this 
healing process, but the Pauline imperative also urged Augustine to 
make ''no provision for the flesh and its desires." What else had 
Augustine been doing before his conversion but '*making provision'"' 
with his plans for career and marriage to an heiress, as well as his life 
with his mistress? Upon his conversion Augustine decisively puts this 
way of life behind him and takes up the life of the Christian believer: 
**For you [God] had converted me to yourself, so that I would seek 
neither wife nor ambition in this world, for I would now stand on the 
rule of faith...''*? 

In God's economy of salvation, Augustine certainly could have been 
converted without Paul's Epistles. However, since these texts were so 
ready at hand, one can see the role they played not only in the conver- 
sion experience itself, but also in Augustine's on-going efforts to 
analyze the nature and functions of the human will. Augustine used 
Pauline language and concepts to analyze and interpret his own conver- 
sion, while at the same time plumbing the depths of the paradox of will 
far more thoroughly and extensively than is seen in Paul's Epistles. 


NOTES 


' Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley 1969), p. 151 for the evidence concerning 
the great popular interest in Paul's Epistles during these years. 

^ Contra Fortunatum disp. 1, 16; disp. 2, 21-22. 

! While meeting with a group of clergy in Carthage, Augustine had commented on vari- 
ous texts from Paul's Epistle to the Romans and at the urging of this group expanded 
these comments into the Expositio ... ad Romanos. A short time later Augustine began 
to write an extensive commentary on Romans of mammoth proportions, but abandoned 
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it after he had considered only the first five verses of the first chapter. Some idea of the 
scale of this commentary can be gained by seeing that Augustine's writing on these first 
five verses fills twenty columns in Migne's Patrologia Latina Vol. 35, Epistolae ad 
Romanos inchoata expositio col. 2087-2106. 

^ For some sense of the importance of this text in the history of Biblical exegesis, see 
the following: Raymond E. Brown, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, and Roland E. Murphy (editors), 
The Jerome Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 1968), vol. II, pp. 312- 
314, sec. 73-78. C. K. Barrett, 4 Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 
1962), pp. 140-148. Karl Barth, 7/e Epistle to the Romans, trans. E. C. Hoskyns (New 
York 1968), pp. 240-270. Fernand Prat, 7e Theology of Saint Paul, trans. John L. Stod- 
dard (London 1938), vol. I, pp. 224-237. Karl Hermann Schelkle, 77e Epistle to the 
Romans (New York 1964), pp. 110-119. 

' Expositio ... ad Romanos prop. 13 (Migne's Patrologia Latina, vol. 35, col. 2065), in 
which Augustine describes the four conditions (vifae) of man. 

* Ad Simplicianum Quaest. I, 1: **In this passage the apostle [Paul] seems to me to repre- 
sent himself as a man set under the law, and to speak in that character." 

^ [bid., 2, **Therefore we must understand that the law was given not to introduce sin 
nor to extirpate it, but simply to make it known; by the demonstration of sin to give the 
human soul a sense of its guilt in place of a secure sense of its innocence. Sin cannot be 
overcome without the grace of God, so the law was given to convert the soul by anxiety 
about its guilt, so that it might be ready to receive grace.'' It should be noted that there 
is a great deal of discussion about Paul's meaning of the term law. Does he mean the 
Mosaic law or some type of natural law? For some discussion of this, see the texts given 
above in note 4, especially Brown, et al., The Jerome Biblical Commentary, vol. II, p. 
312, sec. 73; Barrett, 7he Epistle to the Romans, pp. 148-149. 

* Ad Simplicianum Quaest. I, 7. 

*  [bid. 

'" Jbid. In reviewing his works, Augustine clearly refers to this shift of meaning when 
he writes in Retractations i, 23, 24, 26; ii, 1, **I formerly explained the words of the apostle 
[Paul], in which is exposed the conflict between the spirit and the flesh, as referring to 
man subject to the Law before the reign of grace. Only much later did I understand that 
they could also be understood, and that with much more probability, of the spiritual 
man." 

" [bid., 1, 8, "Sometimes we say we do not know, meaning that we do not approve. So 
when he [Paul] says, *I do not know what I do," he means, 'I disapprove.' "' 

'" T[bid., 1, 9, ***Now if I do what I do not want, I agree that the law is good." [Romans 
7:16] What he does not want is also forbidden by the law. Therefore, he consents to the 
law, not of course insofar as he does what the law prohibits, but in so far as he does not 
will to do what he in fact does. He is overcome because he is not yet free by grace, but 
he already knows through the law that he is doing wrong, and he does not really want to 
do that. And he continues, 'so now then it is no longer I that do it, but sin which dwells 
within me.' He does not mean that he did not consent to do the wrong, but that he con- 
sented to the law's disapproval of the wrong. He is still speaking in the person of a man 
under the law and not yet under grace, who is brought to do wrong by some dominant 
desire, and by some deceptive sweetness associated with the prohibited sin. But he disap- 
proves of this because of his knowledge of the law. 'It is no longer I that do it,' he writes, 
because he is overcome when he does it. It is desire that does it, when one yields to an 
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overwhelming one. Grace brings it about that we do not yield, and that the human mind 
is strengthened to resist desire. Of grace he will be speaking later." 

" De Libero Arbitrio I, 4, 9-10. 

"  [bid., I, 8, 18. 

'5 Ibid. See also, De Sermone Domini in Monte I, ii, 9 (written in 394) in which 
Augustine writes that the peacemakers are those whose carnal desires are subjected to their 
reason. Augustine claims in this passage that this state is possible of achievement in this 
life: **They [the peacemakers] enjoy the peace which is given on earth to men of good will 
... the life of the consummate and perfect man of wisdom ... And this can reach fulfill- 
ment in this present life, as we believe it was reached by the Apostles."' 

'* Confessions VIII, 5, 10-12, In this section Augustine writes that these habits become 
like the *links of a chain," which one's own will has forged: **For in truth lust is made 
out of a perverse will, and when lust is served, it becomes habit, and when habit is not 
resisted, it becomes necessity." 

7 De Libero Arbitrio III, 17, 48. 

" Ad Simplicianum Quaest. I, 10. See also Expositio Epistolae ad Galatas 48, Patrologia 
Latina vol. 35, col. 2140, **Now sin does not reign in their mortal bodies, commanding 
Obedience to its desires; but it still dwells there. This is because the power of the natural 
inclination [to evil], with which we mortals were born, is still present. And so is the power 
[of evil] in our lives, because our personal sins have increased the evil we inherited from 
the source of human sin and damnation.'' The order of Augustine's wording here is 
important. The natural inclination to evil inherited from the first parents comes first and 
it then becomes stronger as a result of individual personal sins. See also De Libero 
Arbitrio III, 20, 57, for a statement on the introduction of mortality into the human con- 
dition as a result of original sin, **...the body which is born subject to the penalty of the 
first man's sin, that is, liability to death." Cf. Ennar. in psalmos 18, 1, 3; 29, 1, 12; 129, 1. 
? Ad Simplicianum Quaest. I, 11, a description which echoes this curious situation can 
be found in Ovid, Metamorphoses 7, 19ff, **I see what is better and approve of it, but 
I follow what is worse." Cf. Epictetus, Discourses II, xxvi, 4, in which he writes of the 
thief who does not do what he wants. 

? JAd Simplicianum Quaest. I, 11. 

^ De Duabus Animabus Contra Manichaeos was written by Augustine in 391-392. 

? De Duabus Animabus Contra Manichaeos 10, 14. 

7^ Ad Simplicianum Quaest. I, 12. 

^ Qbid., I, 14. 

?| Tbid. 

?5  [bid., I, 15. 

" Expositio ... ad Romanos prop. 18. 

^ Ad Simplicianum Quaest. I, 21, **Free choice of the will is of great value; in truth, 
it exists, but of what value is it to those under sin? As Paul writes, *The flesh lusts against 
the spirit and the spirit against the flesh, so that we do not the things that we would.' 
[Galatians 5:17] We are commanded to live rightly, and the reward is set before us that 
we shall merit to live happily forever. But who is able to live rightly and do good, unless 
he has been justified by faith? We are commanded to believe so that having received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit we may be able to do good through delight." 

^?  Conf., VIII, S, 10. 

* J[bid. 
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*? Qbid., *'Ita duae voluntates meae, una vetus, alia nova, illa carnalis, illa spiritalis, con- 
fligebant inter se, atque discordando dissipabant animam meam."' 

"7 ][bid., VIII, 5, 11. 

7 bid. 

? ^ [bid., *'Sed tamen consuetudo adversus me pugnacior ex me facta erat, quoniam 
volens quo nollem perveneram."' 

5  Conf., VIII, 5, 12. 

^  [bid. 

?  [bid., VIII, 6, 13-15. 

?  [bid., VIII, 8, 19. 

*"? ][bid., **Tum in illa grandi rixa interioris domus meae, quam fortiter excitaveram cum 
anima mea." 

*9  [bid., **... nihil erat aliud quam velle ire, sed velle fortiter et integre, non semisauciam 
hac atque hac versare et iactare voluntatem, parte adsurgente cum alia parte cadente luc- 
tantem."' 

*^ bid., VIII, 8, 20. 

*? [bid. 

* [bid., **...et tamen non fiebat, faciliusque obtemperabat corpus tenuissimae voluntati 
animae, ut ad nutum membra moverentur, quam ipsa sibi anima ad voluntatem suam 
magnam in sola voluntate perficiendam."* 

** The work of Hannah Arendt on this aspect of Augustine's thought was what 
originally inspired me to examine Augustine's notion of the will, especially in his early 
works (that is, through the year 401 when he completed the Confessions). As I worked 
with Dr. Arendt during my years as a graduate student at the New School for Social 
Research, I was struck both by the central role of the will in Augustine's thought and by 
the paradox of the will's self-division. For a fuller examination of Augustine's early 
notion of the will and for my indebtedness to Dr. Arendt's work, see my dissertation, A 
Study of the Will in the Early Works of Augustine, 386-401, (Ph.D. dissertation, The 
Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research, 1979), available through Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. For Hannah Arendt's work on Augustine's notion 
of the will, see in particular, 77e Life of the Mind, Vol. 2, Willing, (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1978), Chap. 10, **Augustine, the First Philosopher of the Will," pp. 
92-95. A colleague Dr. Joanna V. Scott and I are currently editing Hannah Arendt's 1929 
Ph.D. dissertation on Augustine's concept of love: Der Liebesbegriff bei Augustin. In an 
accompanying essay we argue that Augustine's influence on Hannah Arendt's thinking is 
more pervasive than has so far been generally acknowledged. 

*5 QConf., VIII, 9, 21. 

'**  [bid., **Yet soul is soul, but the hand is body. Soul commands soul to will; there are 
not two here, but it does not do so."' («Et animus animus est, manus autem corpus est. 
Imperat animus ut velit animus nec alter est nec facit tamen."") 

* Ibid. Augustine begins this chapter precisely with this question ''Unde hoc 
monstrum?"' and he repeats it a few sentences later. 

**  [bid. 

** [bid. 

?» [bid. 

5! [bid., VIII, 12, 29. 

? [bid., 12, 30. 
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CORIPPUS AS A PATRISTIC AUTHOR?* 
BY 


HEINZ HOFMANN 


For good reasons, I think, Altaner/Stuiber have also included the 
Christian poets in their **Patrologie". But it may seem somewhat sur- 
prising to find not only well recognized Christian poets such as—among 
others—Juvencus, Prudentius, Dracontius and Arator, but also poets 
like Ausonius, Claudius Claudianus and Sidonius Apollinaris, whose 
debt to the teaching of the Church is fairly minimal and whose contribu- 
tion to and impact on the development of patristic theology is even less. 
But if Ausonius with his half-dozen small poems treating Christian 
topics in a very formal manner is allotted the same space as his far more 
important and remarkable pupil Paulinus of Nola, and if even Claudian 
with only the 21 lines of his poor Carmen de salvatore (c.m. 32 Hall) 
is ranked among the Christian poets, then one may perhaps ask why the 
same honour has not been granted to Flavius Cresconius Corippus and 
why his name is still missing in the 8th edition of Altaner/Stuiber pub- 
lished in 1978,' whereas he was rewarded an entry of five columns in the 
Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, where the authors state that 
*[m ganzen überwiegen bei Corippus christliche Vorstellungen 
gegenüber den heidnisch-antiken" and ''überhaupt kommt die 
christliche Gesinnung des Corippus in seinen beiden Epen deutlich zum 
Ausdruck"! .? 

Flavius Cresconius Corippus lived during the 6th century A.D. in 
Roman Africa which was then still under Vandal rule, but was in A.D. 
533/534 reconquered by the Byzantine army under the command of 
Belisarius. He is known as the author of two panegyric epic poems: the 
Iohannis sive de bellis Libycis,? in eight books, which glorifies the cam- 
paigns of the Byzantine general John Troglita against the rebellious 
Moorish and Berber tribes in Northern Africa in the years A.D. 546- 
548, and the panegyric 7n laudem Iustini Augusti minoris, in four 
books, which celebrates the ascendance to the throne of Justinian's 
nephew Justin II (565-578) in A.D. 565 (book I-III) and his inaugura- 
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tion as consul on 1 January A.D. 566 (book IV). There are further 51 
hexametric lines, sandwiched between the preface and book I in the only 
extant manuscript of the 7n laudem lustini Augusti minoris, the 
Matritensis 10029 s. IX/X (originally a manuscript from the church of 
Toledo). This short poem has hitherto been called a panegyric on the 
quaestor and magister (sc. officii) Anastasius, but is in fact no more 
than just the preface to that panegyric, whereas the panegyric itself is 
lost.^ There are no other records for the poet's biography than these 
poems, especially their prefaces, and the inscriptio of book I of the In 
laudem lustini Augusti minoris which calls him Africanus gram- 
(m)aticus.5 This scanty evidence suggests that Corippus was a native 
African and by profession a grammaticus, i.e. a teacher of language and 
literature at the second level of the Roman schoolsystem,$ in a provin- 
cial town somewhere in the inward area of Carthage. The composition 
of the Johannis was his first great poetical task, perhaps commissioned 
by the general John Troglita himself, and its recitation at the celebration 
of the Roman victory in Carthage sometime between A.D. 549 and 553' 
was his first appearance before a sophisticated urban audience. As to 
his later career there is still some controversy: most probably he left his 
job as schoolmaster and became a wandering poet, a freelance writer 
who offered his services to rich private persons, members of city coun- 
cils, high officials in the administrative hierarchy and other well-to-do 
patrons in the empire. He would compose panegyric poems in praise of 
them and their towns (the so-called Patria) and recite them in public, 
and they would reciprocate by paying him in cash or providing means 
for his subsistence. In this way many poets between the 4th and 6th cen- 
turies A.D. earned their living and entered the service of many a wealthy 
patron, thus acquiring */a precarious prosperity in a position of genteel 
dependence"'.? Eventually Corippus came to Constantinople and found 
the favour not only of the emperors Justinian I (527-565) and his suc- 
cessor Justin II, but also that of other high-rank officials at the eastern 
court. Evidence of his services are the above-mentioned panegyrics on 
Anastasius and the emperor himself, and there are good grounds for the 
assumption that he has written more poems than those few known to 
us. The date of his death is—as that of his birth—unknown; however 
it must not necessarily be fixed in the first years of Justin II's reign, and 
Corippus may well have been alive until the mid seventies of the 6th 
century.* 

In the following article, I shall plead, therefore, to give Corippus a 
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place in the next edition of Altaner/Stuiber and shall try to justify this 
with the following arguments: 


I 


Corippus is deeply committed to the Christian religion, and his 
poems, so far transmitted to us, are interspersed with numerous prayers 
and theological reflexions.'? He seems eager to prove the supremacy of 
God over the ancient pagan gods whenever there is a suitable occasion 
in his narrative of events or in the narrator's own comments and 
descriptions. This is especially true of the Johannis, when he reports a 
victory of the Christian Roman army over the barbarian enemies or 
when he bursts out with indignation at their pagan superstition. A good 
example of the latter is Joh. II, 110 sqq. where he castigates the 
genealogy of the Moorish god Gurzil who was supposed to be a son of 
the oracle god Ammon: 


110 Huic referunt gentes pater est quod corniger Ammon, 
bucula torva parens: tanta est insania caecis 
mentibus! ah, miseras fallunt sic numina gentes! 


A comparable passage is found in 7oh. V, 496 sqq. where the narrator 
(who is a projection of the author himself) attacks the Moorish leader 
lerna who, after he has lost the battle, flees and takes with him the 
wooden idols of Gurzil: 


Huius (sc. Gurzil's) et auxilio sperans se posse tueri 

cornipedem infelix geminato pondere pressit 

impediens mortemque sibi miser ipse resumit. 

Quisquis (is) est, quem, vane, colis, quod gentibus ille 
500 praesidium, quae digna tibi solacia praestat, 

dum tu morte cadis, dum frangitur ille per hostes, 

dum conflant nitidum flamma solvente metallum? 


The vanity of Ammon and his oracle is again severely criticized in 
Ioh. VI, 147 sqq. when Carcasan, another tribal king, makes for the 
lands of the Marmaricans in order to get an answer from the god: 


Marmaridum fines, habitat quo corniger Ammon, 
inde petit durique Iovis responsa poposcit. 
Semper amat miseras deceptor fallere mentes 

150 luppiter hic, quem, vane, rogas: in sanguine gaudet 
horridus et cunctas quaerit disperdere gentes. 
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And after Ammon has given his prophecy, the narrator offers the 
reader his interpretation (/.c., 177 sqq.): 


Dum canit haec vates, conturbans spiritus ora 

obstruit et miseras mentes errore fefellit. 

His gentes fallax decepit fraudibus Ammon 
180 Massylas, dum vera canens caligine vestit 

insidiasque parat. 


On the other hand it is Christ himself who protected the Romans 
during a daring expedition, comparable to that of Ulysses and 
Diomedes in the tenth book of the //iad and of Nisus and Euryalus in 
the eighth book of the Aeneid:"? it is this Christian interpretation which 
the narrator interweaves with the story told by the tribune Liberatus 
(Joh. VII, 475 sqq.): 


475 ....lua maxima servans 
optime iussa ducum, Christo pugnante cucurri 
per medios hostes et castra feralia vidi, 
quae fixere viri miseris lIuncensibus arvis. 
Ingressus trepidam bellis cingentibus urbem 
480 condolui. Illic magna tamen miracula vidi: 
namque iacent nullis circumdata moenia muris, 
482 praesidio munita dei.... 
484 mansuescit gentes verbi virtute sacerdos: 
sic parat indociles caelestis gratia mentes. 
Ille potest monitis rabidos lenire leones 
et placare feras. Mansuescunt corda luporum 
486 atque avidis teneros non laedunt morsibus agnos. 
491 ... lacrimis non desinet ille precando 
pro populis armisque tuis castrisque Latinis, 
exorans iugiter nostros ut conterat hostes 
omnipotens humiletque sua virtute superbos... 


The account of the miracle of the town that was without walls and 
was protected from the enemy by the prayer of the priest—and that 
means by the word of God—alone leads the tribune to an edifying praise 
of the supernatural qualities of the divine word (verbi virtus) and those 
who are able to preach it and to tame the minds of the savage bar- 
barians. 

The general John himself and the other main characters of the poem 
trust fully in God and recognize Him in the last instance as cause of their 
victories. One of many examples that may be adduced are the lines in 
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Ioh. VII, 38 sqq. uttered by the general himself during a sleepless night 
while his soldiers enjoyed the rest after combat: 


vana est hominum vigilantia certe 
non vigilante deo. Propriis non viribus ullus 
40 vincere bella potest. Solus qui conterit hostes 
omnipotens, qui cuncta movet vertitque ruitque. 


The speeches and actions of the main characters demonstrate their 
Christian belief, their piety—John is pietate insignis as was his typus 
Aeneas—and the other Christian virtues, and make them appear as 
highly stylized examples of Christian life. At the same time Corippus 
uses these prayers and other pious utterances for short doxological and 
dogmatic digressions which are meant to stress the orthodox position. 
This is true, for example, for the prayer of the general during a storm 
at sea that was caused by the hostile forces of hell (ZoA. I, 286 sqq.):'* 


Omnipotens verbi genitor rerumque creator, 
principium sine fine, deus, te cuncta fatentur 
auctorem et dominum, factorem elementa tremescunt, 
te venti nubesque pavent, tibi militat aer, 

290 imperioque tuo nunc arduus intonat aether 
magnaque concussi turbatur machina mundi. 
Tu scis, summe pater, tu praescius omnia nosti ... 


This long doxological introduction that echoes the essential dogmatic 
statements of the orthodox Credo leads up to a justification of his pres- 
ent expedition against the Moorish tribes of Northern Africa which is 
explained as having a mainly religious purpose (/.c., 293 sqq.): 


Non auri cupidus, non ullo munere lucri 

in Libyam compulsus eo, sed scindere bellum 
295 et miseras salvare animas.'? Haec sola cupido, 

hic animis amor omnis inest, huc iussio tantum 

principis alma trahit. 


The mentioning of the princeps Iustinianus in l. 297 eventually leads 
to an exegetical reflection on the famous passage in St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans ch. 13 (/.c., 297 sqq.):!'* 


Noster te principe princeps 
imperat, ipse tibi meritum debere fatetur 
ordine servitium. Tu illi nos subicis omnes 

300 et servire iubes: tua sum praecepta secutus. 


This kind of character portrayal plus theological discussion is typical 
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of Corippus' epic narrative and can be traced in other passages of the 
Iohannis. A significant example of the dogmatic implications is John's 
prayer on the morning of that night which he has passed awake after 
a series of heavy battles" (VII, 88 sqq.): 


Omnipotens genitor, virtus et gloria rerum, 
certa salus mundique sator, qui foedere certo 

90 omnia disponens vertisque regisque movendo: 
tempora permutas nec tu mutaris in illis, 
quattuor explicitum volvens successibus annum 
bis senisque diem claudens aequalibus horis. 
Ordine cuncta novas nec tu renovaris ab ullo, 
idem auctor dominusque manens et conditor orbis. 


This prayer corresponds to the traditional type of religious hymns, 
the prototype of which is Cleanthes! hymn to Zeus.'* Its structure and 
predications resemble also the famous neoplatonic hymnic prayer in 
Boethius" Consolatio Philosophiae III m. 9'? where the same basic con- 
cepts are predicated of the summum bonum: almightiness, creator of 
the world, eternity, maintenance and support of the world, cause of 
motion of all things while itself motionless (with specification for time, 
seasons, the hours of the day). 

The same topics occur in a comparable doxology in 7o. VIII, 341 
sqq. where John prays during a Sunday-morning service in the camp: 


Mundi sator, unica rerum 
vita salusque, deus, terrae, maris, aetheris auctor 
omnipotens, caelum et terram virtutibus implens 
undivagumque salum vel quidquid gignitur orbe, 

345 aeraque et taetrum populi pallentis Avernum, 
imperium tu solus habes, tibi summa potestas 
et laus et regnum magnaeque potentia dextrae. 


*"The general John ...... is constantly praying, and when he does, it 
is in the Byzantine style, with much weeping and raising of his hands 
to heaven"', Averil Cameron appropriately remarks.?" On the one hand, 
however, the wording of the prayers is remarkably vague: Corippus 
usually employs neutral words and a relatively unspecific religious 
language that he inherited from the biblical epics of the Latin Christian 
poets in the 4th and Sth centuries A.D.;?' there are only a few instances 
where Christian vocabulary is used, for instance at the description of the 
Sunday-morning service in 7oA. VIII: caelos (332), ad caelum (361), 
benedixit (366), acceptabile (368), sanctificans (369).? On the other 
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hand, in spite of all this orthodox praying, it is striking that nowhere 
in the epic does Corippus mention or even allude to the dogmatic con- 
troversies of the so-called * Three Chapters" which divided the 
theologians in East and West and left especially the North African 
clergy in a delicate position after pope Vigilius had accepted Justinian's 
formula of compromise and signed the Judicatum in Constantinople in 
A.D. 548—exactly at the same time when John had finished the war and 
stabilized Byzantine rule in Africa. The vehement opposition of the 
African Church against this condemnation of the Three Chapters which 
they were forced by the emperor to accept occurs nowhere in the 
theological passages of the poem: obviously Corippus tried to avoid any 
deeper dogmatic dispute in order to offend neither his Byzantine 
patrons nor his African fellow-countrymen.?? 


II 


In 7oh. VIII, 321 sqq. Corippus gives an interesting description, uni- 
que, as far as I can see, for an epic poem, of a Sunday-morning service 
in the Roman camp where the priest had set up an altar and draped it 
**in the usual manner of their fathers"" (more patrum) with vela as if in 
a church. There was also a choir, formed by the ministers, that sang 
sweet hymns with humble voices. Inevitably the people and the com- 
manders every now and then burst out with groans of grief and tears; 
beating their breasts they prayed for remission of their own and their 
fathers! sins. Then John spoke a long prayer,?* after which he burst into 
tears again, as did the other captains and tribunes. Then the summus 
sacerdos ''placed gifts on the altar and offered them on behalf of the 
Latin people"', and he, too, made the altar wet with his tears. **Then, 
praying calmly, he honoured and blessed the Father, and, as is fitting, 
gave the gifts to Christ and rendered the accustomed praise. The gift 
was acceptable to the Lord of heaven on high, and at once sanctified 
and cleansed the entire Latin nation.''?* Because of a lacuna in the only 
extant manuscript the sequel of the liturgy is missing.?$ But it is doubtful 
whether the Sunday-morning service ever reached its proper end: line 
370 places the reader in a dramatic situation where John orders his men 
to their units and standards, so one supposes that the service has sud- 
denly been interrupted by a surprise attack of the Moors. Certainly, 
however, these lines contain a series of liturgical details which have so 
far not attracted the interest of scholars in the field of Christian liturgy. 
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I myself am not enough of a liturgist to evaluate for the history of Chris- 
tian liturgy the information which Corippus provides for us in this 
passage.?' 


III 


We also find dogmatic passages comparable to those in the Johannis 
in the /n laudem Iustini Augusti minoris: I refer here only to Justin's 
prayer in one of the many churches of St. Michael in Constantinople?? 
(II, 11 sqq.) which opens with a fivefold apostrophe: 


Omnipotens princeps, summi pater inclite verbi, 
lux aeterna, deus, rerum formator et auctor,..... 


The following lines 13-27 in the syntactical form of a relative clause 
(and as such another example of Norden's? *'relativische Prádika- 
tionen"), contain in the shape of a doxology of God's almightiness a 
sketch of the creation of the world, and thus form a hexaemeron in 
nuce: 


cuius stelliferum fecit sapientia caelum, 
fundavit terram, vestivit floribus agros, 

15 arboribus tribuit sua germina, vallibus herbas, 
et caeli liquidos formatrix condidit ignes, 
discernens a nocte diem, rutilisque comantem 
ornavit solem radiis, et cornua lunae 
paulatim minui, paulatim crescere iussit, 

20 formavit varias habitu distante figuras, 
produxit pronis animalia cetera membris, 
solum hominem rectum, quem mox ratione replevit, 
vivificans siccum sacro spiramine lutum, 
cuius subtracta costis ex omnibus una 

25 perfecit facto similem sociamque dicavit, 
hisque creaturam, claro est quae subdita caelo, 
subiectam fecit divini iussio verbi ... 


Of course the function of the lines here is different: Corippus' 
primary intention is not to give a shortened version of a hexaemeron, 
but rather a sort of **Allmachtsformel?? which is meant to illustrate the 
almightiness of the emperor parallel to that of God Himself. Further- 
more, the commentaries?! have noted allusions to Sedulius, Carmen 
Paschale I, 60 sqq., Dracontius, De laudibus Dei III, 532 sq. and other 
poems, but these reminiscences may be casual and more owing to the 
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common subject and the influence of the Latin version than the result 
of deliberate imitation.?? 

The dogmatic position of Corippus' theological insertions becomes 
more obvious in two further passages of the same poem, where he 
dwells on some theologically controversial questions which were still 
being much discussed in his own time, although they had received more 
than one final answer at some preceding councils and synods. 

]. The prayer of the empress Sophia in one of the many churches of 
the Holy Virgin in Constantinople (II, 47 sqq.) opens with an elaborate 
passage on ''the exact theological position of the Theotokos"', as Averil 
Cameron?? observes. Although the status of the Virgin as Theotokos 
was officially laid down by the Council of Ephesus in 431 and stressed 
again at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, sectarian movements were 
still playing a considerable part in the Eastern and Western Church in 
the 5th and 6th centuries. Monophysitism especially enjoyed a great 
popularity and had far more followers than traditional orthodoxy, 
particularly during the reign of Justinian I. This emperor's position 
towards monophysitic tendencies was not always quite clear, and he 
tried to reach an acceptable compromise between Monophysites and 
Orthodoxes rather than to prove himself a true orthodox.?^ John of 
Ephesus reports in his Ecclesiastical History (II, 10) that Sophia herself 
had only recently converted from Monophysitism to orthodoxy in order 
to secure the claim to the throne for her husband. So it was in the 
interest of the new emperor to show his and his wife's orthodox 
attitude, and he found in Corippus the mouthpiece of imperial 
orthodoxy (II, 52 sqq.): 


Virgo, creatoris genetrix sanctissima mundi, 
excelsi regina poli, specialiter una 
vera parens et virgo manens, sine semine patris 
55 quam deus elegit matrem sibi, credula verbum 
concipiens nostram genuisti feta salutem. 
O pietas miranda dei dictuque tremenda! 
Caelorum factor dominus deus, unica patris 
forma dei, verae sese velamine carnis 
60 induit et servi formam de virgine sumpsit. 


There were no Latin examples of such a prayer to the Virgin with 
these dogmatic implications before Corippus' time, so that he had to 
draw from Greek sources and had to a great extent to develop his own 
Latin equivalents for Greek dogmatic terminology.? 
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2. A second important question, in connection with the Theotokos- 
debate, was the very nature of Christ Himself, and, as a result, the 
whole problem of the trinitarian discussions in the 4th and Sth centuries. 
In the 6th century these controversies were still alive in the heresies of 
Nestorianism, Monophysitism, Origenism, the Three Chapters and 
other minor sectarian movements.?5 Corippus is again eager to stress the 
new emperor's orthodoxy in a longer passage in book IV (292 sqq.), 
where in the context of Justin's prayer in the Hagia Sophia he 
*embodies ... a digression on the symbolic meaning of the church of St. 
Sophia"? and a theological statement about the nature of Christ; this 
almost comes down to a versification of the christological part of the 
so-called Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed:?* 


Internis oculis illic pia cernitur esse 
indivisa manens patris genitique potestas 
spiritus et sanctus. Substantia creditur una, 

295 tres sunt personae, sub quis tria nomina fulgent. 
Utque pater deus est, genitus deus aequus honore, 
spiritus et sanctus pariter deus. Ex tribus una 
e caelo veniens mundi persona redemptrix 
humani generis formam de virgine sumpsit. 

300 Sponte sua venit, factorque et conditor orbis 
factus homo est, verusque deus non destitit esse. 
Natus, non factus, plenum de lumine lumen, 
una in naturis extans persona duabus, 
consimilis deitate patris hominique profecto 

305 consimilis, sine peccato peccata relaxans, 
plurima per populum faciens miracula Christus. 
Calcavit mortem moriens vitamque resurgens 
vita dedit cunctis in se credentibus. Ipse 
in caelum ascendens a dextris sedit honore 

310 aequaevi patris, iudex venturus in orbem 
et regnum sine fine tenens. 


The close, almost literal, parallels to the wording of the Symbolum 
Nicaeno-Constantinopolitanum are striking; it looks again as if the 
Latin versification of the creed is Corippus' own achievement because 
Latin models were lacking.?? One should remember, too, that only 12 
years before, in 553, at the second Council of Constantinople both 
creeds—the Nicene of 325 and the so-called Creed of Constantinople, 
or rather the ''Faith of the 150 fathers" read to the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451—were quoted in full and the ''Faith of the 150 
fathers" was recognized as a fuller and more detailed version of the 
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Nicene creed. Furthermore John, Abbot of Biclaro, mentions in his 
continuation of the chronicle of Victor of Tunnuna that Justin in the 
first year of his reign ordered the *'Faith of the 150 fathers"! to be sung 
in every Catholic church during the holy eucharist, after the canon and 
before the Lord's Prayer.^? 

Corippus' insertion of the versified creed is therefore to be seen in 
close connection with these contemporary theological and political 
events; in contrast to the situation twenty years previous when he was 
composing the Johannis in Africa, he had no longer to care for the dif- 
ferent feelings of his fellow-countrymen, but was writing in pretended 
accordance with his orthodox patrons and against the heretical beliefs 
which these patrons were attacking and suppressing. So, there was no 
longer any need for vague and unspecific religious language, and he 
could name things properly and use an adequate terminology. 
Altogether, this fact is, I think, not without interest to the student of 
patristic. 


IV 


The Johannis and the In laudem Iustini Augustini minoris are, how- 
ever, not the only works which Corippus wrote. In two mediaeval 
catalogues of monastic libraries we can still trace the titles of three 
biblical epics which are ascribed to a certain Cresconius. 

In the poetical section of the catalogue of the monastery of Lorsch 
which dates from the first half of the 9th century we find the following 
note:*! 


(459.) Metrum Cresconii in evangelia liber unus 

(460.) Eiusdem de diis gentium luculentissimum carmen 

(461.) Eiusdem versus de principio mundi vel de die iudicii et resurrectione 
carnis 


The second note is transmitted in the catalogue of the monastery of 
Murbach (Alsace) dating from the middle of the 9th century and 
reads:*? 


(288.) Metrum Cresconij. 


Taking into consideration the close relations between the monasteries 
of Lorsch and Murbach and the identical beginnings of both entries, 
there should be no doubt that the Metrum Cresconij in the Murbach cat- 
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alogue denotes the same poem as the Metrum Cresconii in evangelia 
liber unus of the Lorsch catalogue and perhaps the other two epics as 
well, so that the entry in the Murbach catalogue could be simply a 
shortened version of the fuller one in the Lorsch catalogue; after all it 
was common practice in mediaeval catalogues to quote only the first 
work of a codex if it contained more works of the same author or genre. 

As to the identity of the poet Cresconius, B. Bischoff and R. Herzog? 
considered him the same as our Flavius Cresconius Corippus, whereas 
earlier students of the catalogues of Lorsch and Murbach^* saw in him 
the Cresconius grammaticus et Donatista against whom St. Augustine 
directed his treatise Contra Cresconium of about 406. On the other 
hand, W. Milde, the last editor of the Murbach catalogue, identified 
the Cresconius there with our Flavius Cresconius Corippus, but inter- 
preted the Metrum Cresconij as reference to the Johannis and the In 
laudem Iustini Augusti minoris. 

But the two other Cresconii known to us—the above-mentioned 
opponent of St. Augustine and a compiler of a Concordia canonum 
between the end of the 6th and the 8th century—are both unsuitable 
candidates for the authorship, whereas there are good grounds to credit 
our Flavius Cresconius Corippus with an additional three epic poems on 
biblical topics. Within the frame of a reconsideration of Corippus' 
poetic production and a fresh evaluation of its textual transmission, 
which I hope to demonstrate elsewhere,^$ I think that one can show that 
his poetic oeuvre and the role he played in the history of Latin epic and 
Christian poetry have so far been severely underrated. In any case, I 
think, he should have earned his place in  Altaner/Stuiber's 
**Patrologie"' rather than Ausonius, Claudian and other minor figures 
in the field of Christian Latin poetry. 


NOTES 


* A first draft of this paper was read to the IXth International Conference on Patristic 
Studies in Oxford in September 1983. For the revision of the English version I am deeply 
obliged to Dr. Jennifer R. March (University College London). 

' B. Altaner-A. Stuiber, Patrologie. Leben, Schriften und Lehre der Kirchenváter 
(Freiburg/Basel/Wien *1978). 

? L. Krestan-K. Winkler, Corippus, Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 3 (1957) 
424-429 (quotations: p. 428). On the Christian elements in Corippus' poems see also M. 
Manitius, Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Poesie bis zur Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts 
(Stuttgart 1891) 407 f.; J. Blánsdorf, Aeneadas rursus cupiunt resonare Camenae. Vergils 
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epische Form in der Iohannis des Corippus, Monumentum Chiloniense. Studien zur 
augusteischen Zeit. Kieler Festschrift für Erich Burck zum 70. Geburtstag, hrsg. von E. 
Lefévre (Amsterdam 1975) [524-545] 525f.; Averil Cameron, Corippus' Poem on Justin 
II: a Terminus of Antique Art?, Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, ser. III, 
Classe di Lettere e Filosofia S5 (1975) 129-165; Flavius Cresconius Corippus. In laudem 
Iustini Augusti minoris libri IV, ed. with translation and commentary by Averil Cameron 
(London 1976) 8-10. 

'! Recent edition by J. Diggle & F. R. D. Goodyear, Cambridge 1970. Earlier editions of 
the complete works of Corippus by J. Partsch, MGH AA III 2 (Berlin 1879) and M. 
Petschenig, Berliner Studien für Klassische Philologie und Archáologie IV 2 (Berlin 1886). 
* Recent editions of the In laudem Iustini Augusti minoris and the hexameters on 
Anastasius by Averil Cameron (see n. 2) and S. Antés, Corippe (Flavius Cresconius Cor- 
ippus), Eloge de l'empereur Justin II (Paris 1981). For the new interpretation of the hex- 
ameters on Anastasius, see my review of Antés' edition in Mnemosyne 40 (1987) 209-219 
and my Überlegungen zu einer Theorie der nichtchristlichen Epik der lateinischen Spátan- 
tike, Philologus 132 (1988) [101-159] 104 f. 112 f. 

* [|n the Matritensis 10029. The full name Flavius Cresconius Corippus is given by 
Johannes Cuspinianus who reports of a manuscript of Corippus which he had seen in the 
library of Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary: see H. Ankwicz-Kleehoven, Der Wiener 
Humanist Johannes Cuspinian. Gelehrter und Diplomat zur Zeit Kaiser Maximilians I. 
(Graz/Kóln 1959) 111 ff.; Cs. Csapodi, The Corvinian Library: History and Stock. Studia 
Humanitatis. Publications of the Centre for Renaissance Research, 1 (Budapest 1973) 194; 
Flavii Cresconii Corippi Johannidos liber primus, a cura di M. A. Vinchesi (Napels 1983) 
7 ff. and my Cornelius van Arckel und sein neulateinischer Freundeskreis im Holland des 
ausgehenden 17. und beginnenden 18. Jahrhunderts, Hurmanistica Lovaniensia 35 (1986) 
[169-218] 202f. 

$ See H. I. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans l'antiquité, (Paris 1965) 400 ff.; on the 
situation in Northern Africa in the 6th century A.D. see Marrou, /.c. 992 f. and P. Riché, 
Education et culture dans l'occident barbare: VIe-VIIIe siécles (Paris 1962) 76 ff. 

"^ There is still uncertainty as to the date of the recitation and its extent: Averil Cameron, 
Byzantine Africa—The Literary Evidence, Excavations at Carthage 1978 conducted by the 
University of Michigan VII, ed. H. Humphrey (Ann Arbor 1982), [29-62] 36 thinks of 
A.D. 549; V. Zarini, La Préface de la Johannide de Corippe: certitudes et hypothéses, 
Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 32 (1986) 74-91 favours 553, alii alia. Most scholars also 
assume that the whole of the eight books was recited in public. I think, however, that 
according to the last couplet of the preface (si placet, ut primi recitem mea dicta 
libelli,/tunc meritus iussis carmina prima cano, l. 39 sq.) and according to the fact that 
only book I has got a preface, we must assume that no more than the first book was 
recited during the official celebrations in the presence of the proceres (Ioh. praef. 1) of 
Carthage. Later Corippus could have handed over the whole poem to John Troglita— 
unrecited, as far as it concerns books II to VIII, and certainly unread by the addressee 
himself. 

* R. A. Kaster (see at the end of this note) 155. Cf. Alan Cameron, Wandering Poets: 
A Literary Movement in Byzantine Egypt, Historia 14 (1965) 470-509; id., Claudian: 
Poetry and Propaganda at the Court of Honorius (Oxford 1970) 4-29; id., The Empress 
and the Poet: Paganism and Politics at the Court of Theodosius II, Yale Classical Studies 
27 (1982) 217-289; recently R. A. Kaster, The **Wandering Poet"" and the Governor, 
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Phoenix 37 (1983) 153-158. Especially on Corippus: B. Baldwin, The Career of Corippus, 
Classical Quarterly n.s. 28 (1978) 372-376; Averil Cameron, The Career of Corippus 
again, Classical Quarterly n.s. 30 (1980) 534-539. 

* For this see below part IV of the present article and my review in Mnemosyne (cf. n. 4). 
'^ See above n. 2 and the article by Averil Cameron quoted in n. 7. On pietas see also 
Estafania Alvarez (cf. note 12) 37 f. 47 f. 

" See J. Partsch, Die Berbern in der Dichtung des Corippus, Satura Viadrina. 
Festschrift zum 25jührigen Bestehen des Philologischen Vereins zu Breslau (Breslau 1896), 
[20-38] 34 ff.; M. Riedmüller, Die Johannis des Corippus als Quelle libyscher Ethnologie 
(Diss. Erlangen, Augsburg 1919) 39 ff.; Averil Cameron (cf. n. 7) 39 f. 

? Qn the Vergilian structure of the 7ohannis and the Aeneid as its principal model see 
M. Estafania Alvarez, Los panegiíricos de Flavio Cresconio Corippo (Santiago de Com- 
postela 1972) 12 ff. (also on Lucan) 51 ff.; J. Blánsdorf (cf. n. 1); E. Burck, Die 
**Johannis"' des Corippus, Das rómische Epos, hrsg. v. E. Burck (Darmstadt 1979) 379- 
399; W. Ehlers, Epische Kunst in Coripps Johannis, PAilologus 124 (1980) 109-135, who 
stresses also the influence of Lucan's Bellum civile; M. A. Vinchesi (cf. n. 5) 28 ff. 

!5 The Vergilian model is Aen. VIII, 26 sqq. 

'*^ 'The structural model is the seastorm in Aen. I, 81 sqq. 

'5 Averil Cameron, Corippus' Johannis: Epic of Byzantine Africa, Papers of the Liver- 
pool Latin Seminar. Fourth Volume 1983, ed. by F. Cairns (Liverpool 1984), 167-180, 
says that Corippus *'gives no hint that one of the prime aims of Byzantine policy was con- 
version of the Berbers'' (p. 173). I think that we have such a hint in these lines, esp. in 
miseras salvare animas. Vinchesi's remarks on this line (cf. n. 5) are rather evasive, in spite 
of the gathered parallels from the Bible and Christian writers (/.c., 129). 

'* Cf. Inlaudem Iust. Aug. min. IV, 340, 425 sqq. In the discussion, Prof. E. Heck drew 
my attention to Tertullian, Ad Scapulam 2,6: Christianus nullius est hostis, nedum 
imperatoris, quem sciens a deo suo constitui necesse est, ut et ipsum diligat et revereatur 
et honoret et salvum velit cum toto Romano imperio, quousque saeculum stabit, which 
in its turn alludes not only to Rorn. 13, 1, but also to Horace's Carmen III, 6, 5 sq. dis 
te minorem quod geris, imperas./ Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum (cf. also J. H. 
Waszink, Some Observations on Tertullian **Ad Scapulam"', Vigiliae Christianae 13 
(1959) [46-64] 53 sqq.). Although both Tertullian and Corippus are of African origin, 
quotations from and allusions to the works of Tertullian have not been verified so far in 
Corippus's poems. It remains therefore doubtful whether he draws in Jo. I, 297 sqq. on 
other sources than Rormn. 13, 1. 

17 See above p. 364 and Joh. VII, 38 sqq. 

' Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. H. von Arnim, I, 121 sqq. (nr. 537); for the hym- 
nodic structure see E. Norden, Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte 
religióser Rede (Leipzig/Berlin 1912) 143 ff. (***Du'-Stil der Prádikation'") and 168 ff. 
(^*Relativstil der Prádikation"). The new type of Christian hymnic poetry is that of St. 
Ambrose and Prudence. 

" R.Amann, De Corippo priorum poetarum latinorum imitatore (Diss. Kiel, Oldenburg 
1885) 40 did not find many cases of imitation from Boethius' poems; consequently the 
present passage does not figure among his examples. For the Neoplatonic interpretation 
of Cons. III m. 9 see F. Klingner, De Boethii Consolatione Philosophiae. Philologische 
Untersuchungen, Heft 27 (Berlin 1921) 38 ff.; H. Scheible, Die Gedichte in der Consolatio 
Philosophiae des Boethius (Heidelberg 1972) 101 ff.; J. Gruber, Kommentar zu Boethius, 
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De Consolatione Philosophiae. Texte und Kommentare, 9 (Berlin/New York 1978) 277 
ff. On the sources of Boethius! hymnic prayer and its later Christian interpretations see 
P. Courcelle, La Consolation de Philosophie dans la tradition littéraire: Antécédents et 
posterité de Boéce (Paris 1967) 161 ff. 177 ff. For a supposed Christian connotation of 
the Consolatio Philosophiae on a second level of meaning see the reviews of M. 
Fuhrmann/J. Gruber (Hrsgg.), Boethius. Wege der Forschung 483 (Darmstadt 1984), by 
J. Fontaine, Latomus 39 (1980) 748-751 und by myself Gymnasium 93 (1986) 386-388. 
? Jn her article quoted in n. 15 above, p. 174, with reference to Joh. I, 284-309 and VII, 
87-105. One can add our passage, l. 354 sqq.: 

Haec memorans terras oculorum fonte rigabat 
355 compulsus pietate pater, Libyaeque periclum 

mente dolens rerumque graves populique labores. 

Nec minus umectans iuxta Ricinarius ora 

luminibus fundebat aquas supplexque Latinis 

auxilium populis vultu maerente rogabat. 
360 Magnanimique duces umecto pectore fletus 

ad caelum misere suos fortesque tribuni, 

atque omnes pariter lacrimosa voce cohortes 

ante deum fudere preces. 

Other instances of such collective weeping and mourning occur in IV, 247 sqq. 285 sqq.; 

VII, 22 sqq. 115. 


? Cf. Averil Cameron (see n. 15) 180 n. 61 and her article quoted in n. 7, p. 42 f.; for 
the manipulation of pagan epic language by the biblical poets of the 4th and Sth centuries 
A.D. see R. Herzog, Die Bibelepik der lateinischen Spütantike. Formgeschichte einer 
erbaulichen Gattung. Band 1 (München 1975) 185 ff.; D. Kartschoke, Bibeldichtung. Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte der epischen Bibelparaphrase von Juvencus bis Otfrid von 
Weifenburg (München 1975) 82 ff. 
? See Averil Cameron (cf. n. 7) 42 f. who also notes that there are no references to saints 
in the Johannis. In the In laudem Iustini Augusti minoris saints occur exclusively as 
patrons of churches (St. Michael, St. Sophia, the Virgin). 
? See Averil Cameron (cf. n. 7) 41 f. On the Three Chapters see E. Amann, Les trois 
chapitres, Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 15 (1950) 1868-1924; W. H. C. Frend, 
The Rise of Christianity (London 1984) 832 ff. 850 ff.; J. Herrin, The Formation of 
Christendom (Princeton/N.J. 1987) 119 ff. 
^ See above p. 366 on Ioh. VIII, 341 sqq. 
?55 ][oh. VIII, 366-369: 

Tunc precibus placidis patrem benedixit honorans 

et solitas reddens Christo dedit ordine laudes. 

Munus erat summi domino acceptabile caeli, 

sanctificans mundansque simul genus omne Latinum. 
The translation is taken from G. W. Shea, The Iohannis of Flavius Cresconius Corippus: 
Prolegomena and Translation (Ph. D. Thesis Columbia University New York 1966) 349. 
^ Here some lines have obviously been left out by an earlier scribe. The only extant 
manuscript of the Johannis (Trivultianus 686, s. XIV) exhibits a textus continuus between 
1. 369 and 370; the /acuna was stated by I. Bekker in his edition Bonn 1836. 
" Another passage of liturgical interest occurs in Joh. VII, 98 sqq. at the occasion of 
John's triumphal entry into Carthage, where **Corippus is rather careful not to identify 
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the church at which the procession ends and where John offers thanks and prayers"' 
(Averil Cameron [see n. 7] 42); cf. Averil Cameron (see n. 15) 174 f. 

? SeeU. J. Stache, Flavius Cresconius Corippus, In laudem Iustini Augusti minoris. Ein 
Kommentar (Berlin 1976) 237 f. on II, 8 for attempts of identification. 

? See E. Norden (cf. n. 18) 168. 

? "Thus Stache (see n. 28) 243. 

?À Stache, /.c. 239; Averil Cameron (see n. 1), 150. 

? "Thus Antés (see n. 4) 105. 

Án oq4355152. 

* Cf. E. Schwartz, Zur Kirchenpolitik Justinians (1940), Gesammelte Schriften IV 
(Berlin 1960) 276-328; id., Drei dogmatische Schriften Justinians. Abhandlungen der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Abt. N. F., Heft 18 (München 
1939). For recent discussions see H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzan- 
tinischen Reich (München 1959) 283 ff. 371 ff.; Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, ed. H. 
Jedin, vol. II: Die Reichskirche nach Konstantin dem Groflen. Zweiter Halbband: Die 
Kirche in Ost und West von Chalkedon bis zum  Frühmittelalter | (451-700) 
(Freiburg/Basel/Wien 1975) 24 ff.; P.T. R. Gray, The Defense of Chalcedon in the East 
(451-553). Studies in the History of Christian Thought XX (Leiden 1979) 53 ff.; W. H. 
C. Frend (see n. 23) 755 ff. (on Theotokos), 827 ff.; Averil Cameron, The Theotokos in 
Sixth Century Constantinople, Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 29 (1978) 79-108. 

55 For further details see Averil Cameron (cf. n. 1) 152 f. 

? ^ See above p. 367 on the reception of the Three Chapters in the West, esp. in Northern 
Africa. 

?  Averil Cameron (cf. n. 1) 206. 

? / Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London 71960) 296 ff. The problem, 
whether the so-called **Faith of the 150 fathers'' read to the Council of Chalcedon in 451 
is identical with the Creed of Constantinople of 381, has not yet been solved in a satisfac- 
tory manner; cf. recently A. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche. Band 
1: Von der Apostolischen Zeit bis zum Konzil von Chalcedon (451) (Freiburg/Basel/Wien 
1979) 753 ff.; Frend (cf. n. 23) 770 ff. For the development of the dogmatic discussion 
between the 4th and 6th centuries cf. Frend, /.c. 521 f. and Grillmeier, /.c. 386 ff.; id., 
l.c. Band 2/1: Das Konzil von Chalcedon (451): Rezeption und Widerspruch (451-518) 
(Freiburg/Basel/Wien 1986) passim. 

*» For further details and the corresponding Greek terminology cf. Stache (see n. 28) 544 
ff. 

** [ohannes Biclarensis, Chronica, ed. Th. Mommsen, MGH AA XI (Berlin 1894) 211, 
13 sqq.: ....Iustinus anno primo regni sui ea, quae contra synodum Calchedonensem 
fuerant commentata, destruxit symbolumque sanctorum CL patrum Constantinopoli con- 
gregatorum et in Synodo Calchedonensi laudabiliter receptum in omni catholica ecclesia 
a populo concinendum intromisit, priusquam dominica dicatur oratio. 

* ÁA. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui (Bonn 1885) 111. 

? W. Milde, Der Bibliothekskatalog des Klosters Murbach aus dem 9. Jahrhundert. 
Beihefte zum Euphorion 1 (Heidelberg 1968) 47. 

5 B. Bischoff, Lorsch im Spiegel seiner Handschriften. Münchener Beitráge zur 
Mediávistik und Renaissanceforschung. Beiheft (München 1974) 92 n. 61 - Die 
Reichsabtei Lorsch. Festschrift zum Gedenken an ihre Stiftung 764. II. Teil (Darmstadt 
1977) 92 n. 61; R. Herzog (cf. n. 21) XXXII f. n. 100. 
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** H. Bloch, Ein karolingischer Bibliothekskatalog aus Kloster Murbach, Festschrift zur 
46. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmünner (Straf)burg 1901) 257-285; M. 
Manitius (cf. n. 1) 315; id., Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen 
Bibliothekskatalogen. 67. Beiheft zum Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig 1935) 
207; G. Bardy, L'Eglise et l'enseignement au IV* siécle, Revue des Sciences Religieuses 15 
(1935) [1-27] 12. 

55 W. Milde (cf. n. 42) 47. 

'5 For the present see my review of Antes in Mnemosyne and my article in Philologus 
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O KYPIOX EBAXIAEYXEN AIIO TOY ZEYAOY 
BY 


J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 


Summary: The Lord's reign is acclaimed because of the tree. Which 
tree? The Tree of the Cross which the Messiah bore on his shoulder at 
the time when (1) his reign of peace commenced, and (i1) the wood of 
the yoke and the staff of the oppressors were taken, to their joy, from 
the shoulders of the people (Is 8:24-9:6). This tree is also the Tree of 
Life, whose fruit we were intended to eat, of which Adam and his 
descendants were unworthy (Gen 3:22-24). Because of the Tree and its 
fruit (1 Chr 16:32) God has made the Messiah king (Is 9:6) upon his 
Ascension, and all nature rejoices (Is 9:2; Ps 95:11). Indeed nature 
rejoiced in /Ais tree's now edible fruit. This Christian midrash on both 
the Old and the New Testaments pre-existed Barnabas and Justin, and 
is alluded to by each independently. 


The Problem' 


Justin Martyr, at / Apol. 41:4 (PG 6.392B), quotes David (who knew 
about messianic kingship: 2 Sam 7:12-17) as saying ó Kóptoc éBac(.euotv 
&nó toU EoÀAov. He seems to be quoting LXX Ps 95 (96MT). The last three 
words do not appear in any surviving manuscript of the LXX, nor do 
they appear in the Masoretic Text (MT) corresponding to LXX Ps 95, 
yet they appear in Egyptian texts of the Psalms, in the Coptic and Itala. 
How are we to account for this? At Dial. 73:1 (PG 6.645B) Justin 
accuses Jews of having excised &nxó xoà £0Aou from their own copies of 
the LXX (he does not refer to hypothetical 'originals'). 'O Kéóptoc 
&BaatAeuctv &ró tob £0Aou 1s Obviously incompatible with any known form 
of Judaism. In any case biblical Greek has no QjacuAeóety &xó (e.g.) coo 
0póvou, and BaoetAeóost xóptog £x Xuwov (Is 24:23) is obviously quite dif- 
ferent. Could any copy of the LXX of which Jews kept control have 
contained such words? It must be remembered that scrolls or codexes 
of Psalms could have fortunes of their own, seeing they were used for 
liturgical purposes. 
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Furthermore, Barn 8:5 reads 6x 1j Bacu.eta "Incoo éxi E9Ac (CS, E5Aov 
M), xai Ott ot &Amxüjovteg &x' aotóv Üfjsovtat el; tÓv aiov« (cf. Ps 5:12, 
33:23).* Justin's and Barnabas' ideas have something in common. What 
is/are their source(s)? Latin Fathers follow Justin,* apparently without 
hesitation, and the idea of Christ reigning by reason of the Cross (prom- 
inent in Orthodox conceptions of the Passion) is well documented in 
hymnology? and iconography. Various theories have been propounded 
to account for Justin's unparalleled &xó «o5 £0Aou, none convincing, 
several of them repugnant to principles of palaeography.* The old idea 
that &xó xo) EóÀou was a gloss written by a Christian on the margin of 
a copy of the psalm which later made its way into a text used by Justin' 
Is plausible; but does not account for the wide spread of the conception 
or for Justin's emphatic confidence in its authenticity, still less for its 
peculiar character. Yet, if *a marginal gloss' is not the true explanation, 
it need not be far from the true one, which we can infer from known 
texts and interpretations, chief amongst them Justin's own words (7 
Apol. 35.2, below). The ultimate source of the gloss, as so often, an 
obvious one, has been overlooked by commentators, amongst whom, 
despite his disposition to believe Justin's accusation at Dial. 73, Müller 
(1869) may be thought still important.* 


ZU0Àov 


EóAov is used for a beam in building-construction,? it would apply to 
a yoke or a staff, and it is also the technical term for the Cross, because 
of Dt 21:22-23: ... d&mxoÜ&vm xoei xpsuonte a0róv ixi EOÀou, oUx 
énuxotpmroexat tÓ ocu aot00 éri toO EoAov ... (cf. Gal 3:13), Acts 5:30, 
10:3, etc., and 1 Pet 2:24.'? The Two Thieves were likewise hanged on 
E0Aa.'! 

It was agreed in Christian circles long before Justin (a) that Jesus was 
God's presence on earth (see Jn 1:14, 10:30, Eph 4:32), (b) that, as 
Messiah, he would become king (Mt 2:2, 21:5; Lk 1:32-33; Jn 19:19), 
indeed must reign (Is 9:7, 52:7 alluded to at 1 Cor 15:25), (c) that many 
references to 'the Lord' in the LXX could, with caution, be applied to 
the historical Jesus— God's beloved and only 'Son' (a fact already 
noticeable in the gospels),'? and (d) that—however abhorrent to Jews 
—that 'Son' was nailed to a 5EóAov to redeem all nations from sin and 
death (cf. Col 1:20, 2:14). To support these propositions an exhaustive 
search was made through the LXX to find proofs for the incredible, that 
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the Lord must carry his Cross (Mt 10:38, 16:24; Jn 19:17) and suffer on 
a/the tree.'? Such a search is evidenced, in particular, by the use of Wisd 
14:7, which really referred to Noah's Ark, but was—and still is by 
some—-used as a 'type' of the Cross which brought righteousness;'* and 
by a dithyrambic composition in praise of the Cross.'* Now admittedly 
LXX Ps 95 is not immediately encouraging in such a search. But if it 
is recalled (as psalms easily are), or read, in conjunction with 1 Chr 
16:23-33 (q.v.), its potential changes. (I shall come presently to the great 
authority of Is 9:5.) 

In 1 Chr 16 we have a £&Aov which is obviously wanting in Ps 95, as 
we shall see. 1 Chr 16:8-36 was itself compiled with the aid of a version 
of Ps 95 together with fragments of Ps 104:1-15, 105:1, 47-48 (in other 
words an active memory) (so Rahlfs). No reader of Ps 95 (96 MT) can 
fail to suspect that 1 Chr 16:23-33 is a free paraphrase, a copy invaded 
by midrash or targum, or an alternative translation from the Hebrew, 
of that psalm. It is notorious (e.g. from the Qumran Scrolls) that, 
before the MT, copies of the Psalms existed which did not agree either 
with that with which translators of the LXX worked or with the 
predecessor chosen by the editors of our MT. Whatever the historical 
relationship between 1 Chr 16:23-33 and Ps 95, no serious student of 
one would be indifferent to the other. Skarsaune, whose elaborate 
survey of Justin's sources leaves everyone in his debt, shows'* that it is 
to 1 Chr 16 that we should look for our most immediate answer. Justin 
cited Ps 95 in a state influenced by 1 Chr 16. Skarsaune did not follow 
out the clue (it was not his concern); but we proceed to consult LXX 
1 Chr 16 and Ps 95 side by side. Justin's own explanation can wait for 
a moment, while 1 Chr 16 acts as our guide. 

The nations (including the Jews) must be told (by prophets under the 
principle illustrated at Jer 1:10, q.v.) that the Lord had begun to reign. 
'EBao(Aeuocv represents the Hebrew 125 which means, according to con- 
text, (1) 'reigns','' (2) 'reigned','* (3) *has begun to reign','? and (4) *will 
reign' (in the Time to Come).?? Our iBacüievoev means *has commenced 
to reign indeed'. Why does he reign? Because all creatures acclaim him 
as the Saviour and Judge. How? As he joins heaven and earth (as in 
heaven, so on earth) they both rejoice (cf. Zech 14:9), also the sea and 
its contents (with their peculiar noises).?' On land we have the plains and 
all their contents, amongst which we find (a) fruit-bearing trees (e.g. 
olives, sycomines), (5) non-fruit-bearing trees (e.g. cedars, firs). The 
former certainly rejoice with all that is on them, i.e. their fruit. Haggada 
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tells us that a// trees will bear fruit when the Messiah comes, fruit they 
have not borne since Adam, the gardener, sinned. Even barren trees will 
bear fruit for the Messiah and his companions (cf. Mk 11:12-14).?? AIl 
trees will provide both fruit and shade for the exiles returning to the 
New Jerusalem; and they will clap their hands in applause (cf. Is 55: 
12).? Unusual peace will prevail (cf. Is 9:5-6).?* 

The reigning of the Lord is to be celebrated by every tree, as I Chr 
16:32-33 says: 


.. xal FUÀAov &ypoU xoi mávta tà £v abt. 
1ótt £0gpavÜT|oecat cà FUÀAa vob ÓpupoU &ró rpocc ou xópuou, Oct TjAOEv xpivat tjv 
Yfiv. 


The greatest (Jews say tallest) £0Aov &vpoo is of course the Tree of Life, 
which will participate in the general rejoicing (Rev 2:7, 22:2, 14, 19). 
But our £6Aov &Yypoí is not either at 1 Chr 16 MT or Ps 96 MT! One 
wonders at this, especially if Justin owes his &zó xoü EóAou ultimately to 
this E0Aov. 


'Let the Tree of the Field rejoice' 


| Chr 16:32 MT reads ^2 ^vus 52 nivn y5v' *Let the field rejoice and 
all that is on it, and the rabbis say this means *the earth will rejoice and 
all humans in it'.?* We shall return to this idea shortly. But mv (the 
cultivated ground) practically never occurs as the subject of a verb in 
the MT. Lev 27:21-24 is hardly comparable. On the other hand mmn yy 
or nv yv 'tree of the field', the cultivated tree, like the olive (of which 
crosses, like that found at Giv*at ha-Mivtar, were made) is very fre- 
quent,?^* as the subject of a verb. The LXX of 1 Chr 16:32b looks as if 
it derived from rwn yv y»y' *Let the tree of the field rejoice', which is 
quite possible, as the needed parallel to «à £0A« coo pup oo ('the trees of 
the forest") on the following line—both classes of trees will rejoice. To 
imagine yv ('tree") after y5y '(*let it rejoice") is easy, since it could have 
been omitted by homoeoteleuton. Whether a Hebrew scroll behind 1 
Chr 16:32 ever did read yy in that position is really unimportant. The 
author of 1 Chr 16 (LXX) knew that tree of the field would suit the 
sense, and that is what we find to this day. The Masoretes, perhaps 
suspicious of írees after Christians' excited interest in them, could 
indeed have preferred a (defective) text from which that hypothetical yv 
had indeed dropped out by homoeoteleuton! 
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Apxy/DactAzíx éxi voU diuov/T«Vv cuv 


Before looking more closely at the behaviour of all trees, we must 
revert to the theory that the Messiah reigned by reason of wood. The 
key text is Is 8:24-9:6 (MT, LXX). The status of Is 8:24-9:2 as 'proof" 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah is certain." The whole passage 
down to Is 9:6 is known to be an 'authority' for Christ's mission older 
than St Luke. The fact that Is 9:6 is not actually quoted in the NT is 
unimportant.?* The historical value of Is 9:5-6 (MT) is this: (1) it was 
originally a generalised promise (like Is 7:14, 22:22) of a vaguely 'mes- 
sianic' character; (2) it was adopted at Mic 5:1-3 as a specifically 
Davidic messianic promise;? (3) the Qumran sect valued its vague 
implications for their own members and their past, present, and future 
leadership;'? (4) Christians anciently, as they still, for the most part, 
do,?' took it as a prophecy of Jesus Christ; (5) rabbis in part 
apply/applied it to the future Messiah," and in part to Hezekiah, 
possibly as a counterblast to Christian propaganda." 

Justin attributed the kingship of Christ to his taking the Cross on, or 
against, his shoulders. Lk 23:42 suggests as much. The emphasis of Is 
9:5-6 on rule (&pyT ... &pyn ... 0póvov Aavio ... Baouetav) connects the 
wood and the everlasting kingdom, more particularly since at Is 9:3 the 
voke and the staff are simultaneously taken away from the oppressed: 
good news for Galilee of the gentiles, who will govern themselves in 
peace (5). It is particularly interesting that Symmachus and Theodotion 
rendered the Heb. nw» at Is 9:5, the pointing of which may always 
have been conjectural, xzaióc(a, as if it were to be read "o? for now" 
from the root ^D' (see Is 53:5), suggesting that the kingdom of the 
Messiah was derived from his accepting the divine discipline of behalf 
of the people.?* Such arcane puns would delight the *prophet'. 


LXX Is 9:5 Justin, 7/ Apol. 35.2 
Ott mou6Lov éyevvrUm Tui, ulóc xai £O60r — ''moubtov E£vevvfür, Tjuiv, xal veaviaxoc 
Tiv, o0 T| &pxT €yevf|Ür éxi toD cou Tjutv àxeDÓ0T, oO T) &py] Exil vOv coy 
«toU xal xaAtira. tÓ Ovouax «OrOD ...  myotuxóv tijg Ouvápiecog toU craupoU, à 
&pytov elprivc (ASSLC). mpocíÜnxe cobc d:pouc octavpoDkic, cg 
npoilóvro; . tO00 — AóYvou X caqgéotEpov 
OgyUfoexo (8 41). 


This is confirmed at / Apol. 42.4, where Justin says oxaupcbeic... 
£Ba(Aeucev &veAOGv elc oópavóv. It became a trite formula that Christ 
reigned by reason of carrying the Cross on his shoulders. xa0'6 »Aóyoc« 
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£o, »peY&ATe« vuYx&vet »BovATc GYYeXoc« Gv ob Eyevror »Tj &pyr] &ri tob 
óuou a0toU«. £GacíAsuos yàp Oux vo merovÜEvot xóv ovaupóv (Orig., comm. 
in Joan. 1 38 [G.C.S., Orig. IV. 49.9-11]). See Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 
III. 19. 2-3 to the same effect. We may now return to the wood as bear- 
ing fruit apart from the BactAe(ía, a fact which Justin must have known 
from ] Chr 16:32. 


"Azo toU FóÀov 


When the Messiah comes, when God's reign on earth commences, 
even dead trees will bear fruit, like Aaron's rod.?: The fruit will be &xó 
x00 E0Aov, in the sense that it will appear from the wood, not from twigs 
or stems, as is indeed the case with certain varieties of figs. The bleeding 
corpses on crosses could be called the fruit of dead trees. The Thief on 
his cross was fruit of his tree.?* Christ was the fruit (xapróc) of this fruit- 
ful tree (ixi EóAou roAux&pnou: Or. Sib. 5.257), eaten (in a sense) by the 
Thief (Romanos, Hymns IV [SC 128], 38.5). This, with other 
metaphors, was already taken for granted by Ignatius. He says (Trall. 
11: 1-2): Oeóvexe... xàc Yevvooac xapróv Üavatnpópov, o9 iXv Yebantat ctc 
xap' aoxX AmoÜvfoxei. oUtot Y&p oUx tiow quceíx Ilatpóg. ei yàp Tav, 
£gaí(vovxo &v xÀ&óot toU ovaupob, xai Tjv &v 6 xapmóc a0tOv KoÜaptoc Ov ob 
iv xà náÜs. abvoU mpooxaAcitat Ópg Óvxac uéAv aoxob, and also (Smyrn. 
1:2): ... &AnfBoc éxi IIovxíou ... xaÜBnAcpévov Ümep fuv &v aapxt, àq' ob 
xapmoU Tjieug &xó toU Ücoyaxoapíocou atoD mÜouc, (va Xprj oóconp.ov elc toUc 
aliove ... Év Éwi geuxtt tfjg ExxÀmotag «aotoo. These ingenious passages 
evidence an established Christian midrash on scripture, making possible 
what Skarsaune calls a targumizing of scripture by Christians." 

The Cross was a dead tree, and is easily paralleled with, even iden- 
tified with, the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil;?* but a tree is to 
be known by its fruit (Lev 17:7-10; Mt 7:15-20, 12:33-37, 15:13); and 
the doctrine of the Redemption (Is 9:3) suggests that it became the Tree 
of Life so far as the descendants of Adam are concerned. It must be 
remembered that the correct? text of LXX Gen 3:11 is yupvóg el, ei ur 
&xÓ toU EóAovu ... Épacyec—the result of which is that the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge announced Adam's nakedness, a firm connection (in 
Christians" eyes) between the Crucifixion and the Redemption. The 
Cross in its quality as Tree of Immortality gave its own fruit in its own 
time.*^? The association, even identification, of the Cross with the Tree 
of Life (apparently known to Origen's opponent, Celsus) is well 
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documented, by Justin himself (Dial. 86,1 [PG 6. 680B]) and by many 
of the Fathers.*' Why? Jesus commanded his disciples to eat the body 
given for them (a sacrificial offering) and to drink the blood of the New 
Covenant. Those who ate and drank from him would live for ever—a 
proposition previously confined to the fruit of the Tree of Life. Rabbis 
say the Messiah is immortal (cf Jn 12:34), like the Torah and the Tree 
of Life (Midr. R. Gen. XII.6). 

The Trees of Paradise were, as it were, twins. From neither ought 
Adam to have eaten without the permission of the Owner. Eve gave, 
and both ate, and both became aware of nudity, &xó xob EóÀov. In the 
LXX &nró coo £0Aou belongs exclusively to the Fall—until the day should 
come for humans' freely eating of the fruit of the Tree of Life.** The 
Tree of Knowledge conveys death (Gen. 2:17, 3:3) (Paul sarcastically 
hinted it was that tree to which the Torah should be likened!); but to 
eat of the Tree of Life is to become immortal (Gen 3:22). This connec- 
tion was rightly made by Prigent in 1961.* The Fourth Gospel told how 
those who ingest the body and blood of the Saviour will be raised up 
at the Last Day (Jn 6:54). Therefore the tree of Golgotha, once the tree 
of death, became the Tree of Life, within human reach. 

The one who was nailed on the EóAov of this ambivalent character has 
brought heaven and earth together. So nature rejoices. The Lord has 
reigned &xó «ob E0Aov, not from the Tree, still less on the Tree, but by 
reason of the Tree, the Tree of Life, which he carried (cf. Is 22:22) as 
emblem of his burden, his charge, his kingdom, to which he is nailed 
whenever his life is ingested as its fruit: óxxv ix EóAou atu ox&tn (Barn 
12:1 possibly alluding to 4 Ezr 5:5 or whatever lies behind it). One will 
eat, in effect, the Word of God, Christ himself whom both Trees sym- 
bolise.** One lives for ever if one eats it, the fruit of the trees of Ez 47:1- 
12 in the hope of Jesus in the Spirit (Barn 11:10-11). 


The Midrash 


Justin must have used a copy of LXX Psalms which, developing in 
Christian hands, purported to be authentic. In fact it had been 
augmented with the aid of midrash, by, as Skarsaune puts it, Christian 
targumizers. As Müller perceived as far back as 1869 the tree is the Tree 
of Life, but that did not mean that any pre-Christian LXX revealed 
that. The leading idea in Justin's, as in his predecessor's, mind is that 
| Chr 16:31 eix&toaav iv toic Eüveaw (cf. Is 8:24-9:1) is no longer a /Areat, 
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but a proclamation of Salvation. Ps 95 was glossed positively in tone 
and substantively to incorporate the idea of Is 9:5-6. So adjusted the 
text would bring out (whether as a testimony source,*5 or more probably 
in a psalter) the fuller Christian meaning of the already inspired*' Sep- 
tuagintal text. Using our version of 1 Chr 16 with its E0Aov &ypoo as their 
basis, Christians seem to have been impelled by Is 9:5-6 to insert the 
*missing' Tree into their copy of LXX Ps 95:10a to prepare for 95:11- 
12. This would have been more obvious if Justin had continued to quote 
his conflated version of Ps 95, instead of stopping in 95:10a. 

Now since there is no biblical pattern of Baotueóetv &xó vob Üpóvov, Or 
the like, it is very improbable that &xoó xoü E0Àou means 'from the tree', 
locationally. But it can certainly mean both 'from /he tree' , temporally, 
and 'by reason of the tree'.** When inserting &xó coü E£óAou into Ps 95 
the Christian interpolator/midrashist, if he was a Syrian like Justin 
himself and therefore tolerant of paronomasia, utilised both meanings. 
The joy of trees evidences the kingdom which started on the Lord's 
shoulder like a yoke. The reign of the Lord began with the tree in both 
senses. 'Axó coU EDAou is thus a mnemonic term. That tree, the perfect 
example of the cultivated tree, though dead, praised YHWH as well as 
initiated his reign on earth. Trees, say the Jews, can announce things, 
they can (and did) lament, they can do penance, and, by all means, they 
can sing.** This tree certified the Lord's reign, and &xó «ob E0Aov puts it 
in a nutshell. 


Justin and the Midrash 


Justin is speaking of Christ's reigning after the Crucifixion (/ Apol. 
35.2, 41.1,4). It commenced God's reign on earth exactly as foreseen by 
LXX Is 9:5 and by Ps 95 which he uses in the 'targumized' version. To 
Jews not yet converted to Christianity (and therefore doubtful whether 
Is 9:5-6 could possibly apply to Jesus), the idea of the Lord (i.e. 
YHWH, or even the King, the Son of David: Ps Sol. 17:21) having 
begun his reign from the time when a dead olive tree carried the dead 
Jesus as its fruit, would be blasphemous, and to teach such a thing to 
Jews would be a crime within the meaning of Dt 13:5. Justin's claim 
(Dial. 73) that Jews had eliminated àzó «o0 EóAov or any equivalent from 
our LXX is absurd. It is widely suspected that, on the contrary, it had 
been introduced into copies for which, unknown to Justin,*^ Jews were 
not responsible.*' Their displeasure with the 'targumized' version cir- 
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culating amongst Christians would make itself known. Trypho contends 
that if any genuine copy of the LXX contained &zó «ob E0Aov, it would 
be anomalous that any Jews should contrive to have it excised, if such 
a thing were physically possible.*? 

Justin was, however, not really misleading anyone. He went on to 
quote our LXX, which he understood, rightly, to be Jewish, to demon- 
strate that àrxó coo EóAou was not there.?? The *Jewish' Ps 95 and the con- 
flated version he used in / Apol. 41, when compared, show that revision 
has indeed gone on—a revision he takes for granted. He regarded the 
midrash on LXX Ps 95 as an authentic reading of scripture. Nothing 
aroused his suspicion. He was true to the tradition he inherited. Jewish 
editors of the LXX had created midrashim and had intruded targumim 
into its text long before Christians commenced their own propaganda, * 
and in a sense (as Skarsaune rightly claims) had showed Christians how 
to do this. 


Barnabas 


Barn 8:5 cannot be handled definitively until we know which 1s the 
correct reading, éxi E0A« or eni EóAov. Let us assume for the moment that 
the former is correct, a text many editors printed.** The subject of the 
chapter is the symbolism of Jewish purification and atonement. The 
wool, the hyssop, and the wood are dealt with separately. As for wood 
it Is to be taken seriously ó« 7j BacuAe(a 'Inooí &ni 0c, 'the Kingdom of 
Jesus (is) on the basis of the Tree'. The most impressive translation is 
not the common one, 'is on the tree',** but 'depends on the Tree', or 
'relies on the Tree'.? The tree of Is 9:5 is the circumstance which 
ensures the Kingdom, or the basis on which it rests. Barnabas is not pur- 
porting to quote scripture as Justin does—he is alluding to a known 
tradition. The importance of the *wood' derives from that Tree. 

We cannot tell whether Barnabas knew Justin's text of LXX Ps 95 or 
| Chr 16.5* We do not need to. The midrash on Is 9:5 was anterior to 
both. Barnabas corroborates Justin: nor would the position be 
materially different if the true reading of 8:5 were iri EóAovu. Admittedly 
ixi E0Aov is most obviously locational: Dt 21:22-23 use it that way; we 
are told of Christ's fasting &ri E0Aov;?? and the phrase ri xob Opóvou is 
common (3 Kgdms 1:20, 27, 37, etc.; Dan 4:1). But, much as éxíi with 
the dative case can mean *'on account of', even 'by reason of',*" so éxíi 
with the genitive case can very well mean 'on account of', or *on the 
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basis of'.*' If this is the correct reading we could have another 
paronomasia here. 

It was not a question of Jesus' reigning simply o7 or from a tree, as 
Latins (perhaps for reasons of their own) supposed. Without that tree 
the Lord would not have reigned within the meaning of Ps 96 (LXX 
Ps 95) with the corroboration of 1 Chr 16:32-33, and of Is 9:5-6. Nor 
should we dismiss these webs of ideas as mere poetry, apology for the 
Cross. There are further implications. Christians have a reputation for 
interpolating Jewish texts. Did they do this with Holy Scripture? Chris- 
tians seemingly *targumized' it in a bold fashion. How do we account 
for their confidence (some might say effrontery)? 

David was a prophet, and expressed himself twice (!) on this theme. 
He must have known on one occasion what would be said on the 
other(!). Isaiah and Micah were not less important prophets. They read 
and interpreted the divine mind. The interest which OT prophets, not 
excluding Daniel, held for early Christians was chiefly that they saw and 
understood what Christians wanted to believe, and to propagate. Christ 
himself had denominated (Mt 5:12c) his disciples as prophets, and 
some, notably Peter, acted as such. One of the functions of prophets, 
ascetics, and mystics, is to annotate the works of earlier prophets. 
Exegesis, which, amongst Jews, took place by way of targum and 
midrash, was a legitimate way of preserving the vitality of an oral 
literature which had become scripture, and proceeded most usually by 
blending one piece of scripture with another. Up-dating and clarifying 
past prophecies was a comparable Christian service, a work at once of 
piety and of edification. We have seen how Is 9 clarified 1 Chr 16. Justin 
had utilised a version of Psalms edited in the interests, and perhaps 
originally even in the name, of identifiable Christian prophets, who, as 
adapters, completers and annotators of scriptures already in use in 
liturgy and catechesis, did not see themselves as forgers and impostors. 
A question still open for us is whether the pre-Christian versions of the 
Old Testament, and their supposedly legitimate descendants (e.g. the 
MT), are equally worthy archives for historians of Christianity as those 
anonymous products of early Christian prophets.*? 


NOTES 


' $Bince the Renaissance (nn. 7,51 below); Müller (n.8 below); À. F. Kirkpatrick, 7e 
Book of Psalms (Cambridge 1906), 577-8; Prigent (n.3 below). 
See A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta, X, Psalmi cum Odis (Góttingen 1931), 237. 
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Sharpe, Bapváfa 'EmwxoAf. The Epistle of Barnabas from the Sinaitic MS of the Bible 
(London/Edinburgh 1880), 27. F. X. Funk, Die Apostolischen Vüter (Tübingen 1901); P. 
Haeuser, Der Barnabasbrief neu untersucht und neu erklürt (FCLD 11/2: Paderborn 
1912), 53. The genitive is intended by Müller (above, n. 8), and printed by O. de Gebhardt- 
A. Harnack, Barnabae Epistula (Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, Leipzig 1900) 55. J. B. 
Lightfoot and J. R. Harmer, The Apostolic Fathers (London 1926), 252. The Old Latin 
omits the phrase in question. 

'" Sharpe (above n. 55) ('rests upon wood"). C. J. Hefele, Das Sendschreiben des 
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Apostolischen Váter lll Der Barnabasbrief (HNT Suppl. 3: Tübingen 1920), 350. Kirsopp 
Lake, The Apostolic Fathers I (London 1912); R. A. Kraft, The Apostolic Fathers. A New 
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" As suggested, amongst others, by R. Russel, SS. Patrum Apostolicorum ... opera 
genuina (London 1746), I, 36 n; Hefele; Müller, 213. 

* Ps. Chrysostom, de ieiunio (PG 62.727.24). W. Cunningham-(G. H. Rendall], 4 
Dissertation on the Epistle of S. Barnabas... (London 1877), 42. At Barn 12.7 éxi x00 E0Aov 
Is certainly locational. 

*' Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., meaning B IIL.1. or 3 (p. 622). Lampe, s.v., meaning II G 
(p. 516). 

"  Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., meaning A III.3. Lampe, s.v., I C (p. 516). Bauer-Arndt- 
Gingrich, s.v. (p. 286), meaning I bp. 

* [ am grateful for the encouragement and assistance of Fr (Dr) George D. Dragas 
(Durham) while I revised my first attempt to unravel this formerly baffling mystery. 
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LE PASTEUR D'HERMAS EN COPTE 
PERSPECTIVE NOUVELLE 
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ENZO LUCCHESI 


Par ces quelques lignes, nous voudrions sinon prouver, du moins insi- 
nuer que l'unique témoin sahidique du Pasteur d'Hermas se composait 
originellement de deux «tomes» distincts, le premier oü étaient juxtapo- 
sées l'Apocalypse de Jean et les Visions, le second oü s'enchainaient les 
Préceptes et les Paraboles. 

Avant notre adjonction d'un feuillet paginé 36-37 (Paris, B. N., copte 
130?, f. 114—- Mand. VIII, 7-12),' feuillet complémentaire du codex 
sahidique A (s. vr-vir) du Pasteur selon l'editio maior de Mgr Lefort,? 
on ne connaissait pas à ce codex de feuillets antérieurs aux pp. 56-57 
(Paris, B. N., 130^, f. 1294» Le Caire, 7. F. A. O., sans cote [disparu 
depuis] 2 Mand. XII, 3, 4-4, 5). Cesont là les deux seuls feuillets connus 
de ce codex à avoir trait aux Préceptes. Avec les pp. 66-67, qui, aprés 
une nouvelle lacune, sont celles du troisiéme feuillet conservé (Paris, 
B. N., 1315, f. 69) — notons dans ces trois cas (et dans les six folios sui- 
vants) l'irrégularité de numérotation; la succession normale impair-pair 
ne se verifie qu'à partir du 9€ feuillet actuel (Paris, B. N., 132!, f. 34), 
qui est aussi le 1er du 8€ quaternion (pp. 119-120) —, avec les pp. 66-67, 
dis-je, nous en sommes déjà à Paraboles II, 3-7. 

La reconstitution de ce codex (en tout 18 fragments, se réduisant en 
réalité à 14 vrais feuillets) est doublement garantie par l'alternance 
chair-poil et poil-chair, et par la comparaison avec le grec. 

Dés lors, il ne tiendra plus qu'à un rapport numérique pour conclure 
à l'absence, grosse de conséquences, des Visions (si ce n'est peut-étre la 
5€ trés courte), attendu que le présent codex ne pouvait débuter que par 
les Mandata. Un Pasteur sans Visions? du moins l'a-t-on cru — Lefort 
faisait notamment valoir l'analogie avec le fameux papyrus Michigan 
129 et celle, qui porte à faux, avec le codex akhmimique? — et le croit- 
on sans doute encore, si j'en juge par l'article récent du Prof. Antonio 
Carlini, de l'Université de Pise, dans la Festschrift à l'occasion du Cen- 
tenaire de la Papyrussammlung de Vienne.* 
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Le fait est que, pour l'heure, aucun vestige n'a été signalé d'une ver- 
sion copte des Visions, ce qui n'est pas pour ébranler la these accréditée 
par Lefort, bien au contraire. Encore que, est-il besoin de le rappeler? 
l'argumentum ex silentio, pour impressionnant qu'il paraisse, demeure 
plus que jamais sujet à caution.? 

Or, y aurait-il moyen de sortir de l'impasse? Car on ne se résigne pas 
sans mal à un Pasteur copte privé de Visions, pour peu qu'on songe à 
l'engouement d'un public égyptien pour l'apocalyptique en général, — 
quitte naturellement à en faire une ceuvre indépendante, dont la fusion 
avec les deux autres parties serait postérieure à la tradition copte, opi- 
nion qui est loin de faire l'unanimité des critiques. 

J'avoue, pour ma part, avoir longtemps ruminé cette apparente ano- 
malie, sans pouvoir m'y résoudre mais sans grand espoir d'en venir à 
bout. Enfin, une amorce de solution s'est offerte, ou plutót imposée, à 
mon esprit inopinément, confirmant l'heureux adage: accidit in puncto 
quod non contingit in anno! 

En recensant naguére, dans un tout autre but, les manuscrits coptes 
relatifs à l'Apocalypse, nous sommes tombé sur le No LXXXIX du 
Catalogus codicum Copticorum de Zoega (Romae, 1810),5 lequel 
numéro n'avait eu, jusqu'alors, nulle raison de retenir notre attention: 
deux feuillets discontinus, paginés 59-60 et 63-64, dont les extrémités 
correspondent à Apocalypse XIX, 7 et XXI, 3. Nous avons bientót fait 
de supputer, moyennant un petit calcul, que le texte restant (XXI, 4- 
XXII, 20 fin) ne devait guére remplir plus de trois pages et demie (en 
comptant trés largement), autrement dit ne pas s'étendre au dela de la 
p. 68. Dans un codex habituel — rares sont ceux dont le nombre de 
pages est inférieur à la centaine —, il y a place pour d'autres piéces; et, 
en l'occurrence, la p. 60 étant aussi la derniére du 4€ quaternion (signa- 
ture dans Zoega LXXXIX/lvo: on relévera le décalage de quatre chif- 
fres par rapport à la normale), d'oü il ressort que Zoega LXXXIX/2, 
p. 63-64, formait jadis la deuxieme feuille du 5* cahier, quelle que füt 
par ailleurs la physionomie de ce dernier, on est d'autant plus fondé à 
présumer une suite. 

Du coup, les feuillets parisiens, B. N., 129'', 139 et 141-143, relevant 
du méme codex que Zoega LXXXIX et, corollairement, de chapitres de 
l'Apocalypse (respectivement V et XI-XIII), ainsi que Strasbourg 
107 2 ch. XIII (cf. Horner, 7he Coptic Version of the New Testament 
in the Southern Dialect, vol. VII, Oxford, 1924, p. 551, sub 3), sont 
venus se joindre au lot. 
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Mais notre surprise n'a commencé que lorsque nous nous sommes 
apercu que ce Zoega LXXXIKX et ses congénéres présentaient une écri- 
ture et un format parfaitement identiques à ceux du codex A susdit du 
Pasteur, avec, en particulier; méme nombre de lignes à la colonne (31, 
à une exception prés), méme absence de lettrines (capitales), mémes 
motifs décoratifs, etc. A telle enseigne que Mgr Lefort, au lieu de ren- 
voyer (op. cit., p. v), en guise de description, à la pl. II, 2 de l'A/bum 
de paléographie copte d' Hyvernat (Paris-Rome, 1888), eüt pu, avec plus 
de pertinence, se reporter à la pl. 37 (— p. 59, originelle, du Zoega 
LXXXIX/1) de Balestri, SS. Bibliorum fragmenta Copto-sahidica 
Musei Borgiani, t. III (Tabulae), Roma, 1904. 

Peut-étre, ainsi, eüt-il posé différemment le probléme du Pasteur 
copte, si, comme nous l'avons fait nous-méme aprés ce rapprochement 
paléographique, il avait formulé l'hypothése que les Visions eussent pu 
jouxter l'Apocalypse dés la p. 69 du codex, aux deux parties successives 
d'Hermas ( Préceptes et Similitudes) étant alors dévolu un codex à lui 
tout seul. Quoi qu'on se plaise à en penser, le critére codicologique et 
paléographique nous autorise à agiter la question, et ce n'est assurément 
pas la teneur apocalyptique des deux textes qui viendra s'y opposer. 
Refuser d'évoquer cette éventualité, ce serait d'ailleurs oublier que, pri- 
mitivement et en Égypte sous bénéfice d'inventaire, le Pasteur pouvait, 
füt-ce de facon épisodique, étre adjoint au Nouveau Testament, comme 
pour en marquer la canonicité. L'exemple du Sinaiticus, présent à toutes 
les mémoires, suffirait déjà pour légitimer notre conjecture, basée, 
répétons-le, sur des données codicologiques avant tout. 

Du codex '$jumeau" — un second tome dirions-nous —, auquel 
auraient été différés les Préceptes et les Similitudes, ont donc survecu 
14 feuillets, ce qui est plutót une bonne moyenne, tandis que du codex 
représenté par Zoega LXXXIX et compléments, oü les Visions seraient 
censées avoir pris le relais de l' Apocalypse, il ne subsisterait plus que six 
feuillets, ce qui ne constitue pas une exception. Le hasard qui à voulu 
que tous les six eussent trait à l'Apocalypse eüt pu tout aussi bien, dans 
cet ordre d'idées, nous restituer ne serait-ce qu'un infime fragment des 
Visions copiées à la suite. Certes, je ne me dissimule pas que de celles-ci, 
en copte, on n'a pas rencontré l'ombre d'une parcelle... du moins pas 
encore, cependant que toute chance d'y mettre la main s'amenuise de 
jour en jour. 

L'avenir jugera si notre point de vue était tant soit peu justifiable, 
mais d'ores et déjà on aurait tort d'ajouter foi, comme M. Carlini en 
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donne l'air," à toutes les anomalies ou caractéristiques prétées à l'Her- 
mas sahidique, et dont la moins saillante n'est pas, nul n'en disconvien- 
dra, de nous étre parvenu en tristes lambeaux. 


NOTES 


' E. Lucchesi, Compléments aux Péres apostoliques en copte, in Analecta Bollandiana 
99 (1981), p. 395-408, surtout p. 400-404. C'est évidemment par étourderie que nous écri- 
vions, p. 401, pour illustrer les particularités propres à la recension sahidique du Pasteur: 
«les Mandata y précédent notamment les Similitudines». 

? L.-Th. Lefort, Les Péres apostoliques en copte, Louvain, 1952 (- Corpus SCO 
135/Copt. 17), p. V-VIII (remembrement du codex et problemes y afférents). 

! Voir St. Giet ( Hermas et les Pasteurs, Paris, 1963, p. 73-75), qui se montre plus réservé 
que Lefort: «Disons que les données paléographiques fournies par le papyrus et le codex 
sahidique sont des indices convergents qui nous invitent à distinguer, dans notre Pasteur, 
deux parties qui ont eu pendant un certain temps une existence indépendante, que le fait 
soit primitif ou accidentel» (p. 75). A notre humble avis, si existence indépendante il y a 
eu, elle est plus accidentelle que primitive. 

* 4. Carlini, La tradizione manoscritta del Pastor di Hermas e il problema dell'unità di 
composizione dell'opera, in Festschrift zum 100-jührigen Bestehen der Papyrussammlung 
der ósterreichischen Nationalbibliothek. Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer (P. Rainer Cent.), 
Textband, Wien, 1983, p. 97(-100). Voir aussi du méme, Za tradizione testuale del Pastore 
di Erma e i nuovi papiri, in Le strade del testo a cura di G. Cavallo, Bari, 1987, p. 23 ss. 
* Du fait non plus que, parmi les innombrables fragments grecs retrouvés en Égypte (cf. 
van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires chrétiens, Paris, 1976, Nos 655 à 668, et 
Supplément, à paraitre), deux ou trois seulement se rapportent aux Visions, on ne saurait 
inférer quoi que ce soit touchant la forme primitive du Pasteur. 

* Cf. Balestri (cité plus bas), p. LIII-LIV. 

' Oncroit savoir que M. Carlini est l'éditeur agréé des Visions d'apres le justement célé- 
bre Papyrus Bodmer XXIX (un «codex de visions» précisément, qui n'a pas fini de défier 
les tentatives de reclassement, jusqu'ici, hélas! infructueuses). Souhaitons que cette publi- 
cation s'achéve avec plus de bonheur et de célérité que la précédente à laquelle elle fait 
suite (voir à son propos, entre autres, Vigiliae Christianae 43, 1988, p. 1 ss.), pour que 
les chercheurs aient enfin acces à cet important document. 


Lucca, mai 1988 
I-55050 Meati, Via della Cella 285b 


Vigiliae Christianae 43 (1989), 397, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


TERTULLIAN AND PROPAGATION 
BY 


HOWARD JACOBSON 


Twice in his Adversus Marcionem Tertullian attacks the Marcionite 
opposition to marriage (1.29 and 4.23.6-7). In the course of his argu- 
ment, Tertullian notes that Marcion is even worse than the Biblical 
Pharaoh of Exodus: nam ille animas adimit, hic non dat; ille aufert de 
vita, hic non admittit in vitam (1.29.8); Pharao educari non sinebat 
infantes, iste nec nasci. (4.23.7). It appears that Tertullian's interesting 
and effective choice of Biblical example here was influenced by Jewish 
exegesis of the Exodus narrative. For it is a common midrashic elabora- 
tion that when Pharaoh decreed the casting of Jewish male-children into 
the Nile, Amram decreed that the Jewish men should divorce their wives 
and no longer engage in sexual intercourse, so as not to produce 
children who would inevitably be murdered. Upon hearing this, 
Amram's daughter Miriam approached him and said that he was even 
worse than Pharaoh, for Pharaoh only decreed against the male- 
children, while Amram's prohibition was directed against (potential) 
females as well; Pharaoh's decree deprived the children of only this 
world, Amram's of this and the next; and further, Pharaoh's decree 
might be somehow or in some measure thwarted, whereas Amram's was 
utterly final. As a consequence of her remarks, the men remarried their 
wives and so Moses was born (see e.g. Pesigqta Rabbati, ed. Friedmann, 
ch. 43 pp. 180a-b; Talmud Bavli, Sotah 12a). Tertullian has taken the 
essential argumentation of Miriam against the choice of celibacy and 
transferred the context to his theoretical argument against Marcion's 
views on marriage. 


University of Illinois, Urbana 


' For Tertullian's familiarity with and use of Jewish exegesis of the Bible, see T. P. 
O'Malley, Tertullian and the Bible (Utrecht 1967) 135-137. 


Vigiliae Christianae 43 (1989), 398-415, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


REVIEWS 


Philon von Alexandrien, Über die Gottesbezeichnung ''wohltátig 
verzehrendes Feuer" (De Deo). Rückübersetzung des Fragments aus 
dem Armenischen, deutsche Übersetzung und Kommentar von Folker 
Siegert. Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 46. 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tübingen, 1988. viii -- 190 pages. Price 
DM 89. 


In 1980, as volume 20 of the same scholarly series, Folker Siegert pub- 
lished a German translation of three short works transmitted to us as 
part of the Armenian Philo, the De Deo, De Jona and De Sampsone. 
This was the first translation of these works into a modern language, 
and it was carried out with direct reference to the Armenian and not via 
the intermediation of the authoritative Latin translation of J. B. 
Aucher. Siegert argued in a brief introduction that all three works were 
Hellenistic-Jewish, but not Philonic. In the intervening years he has 
changed his mind, at least with regard to the fragment De Deo, of whose 
authenticity he is now convinced. Before us lies a much more ambitious 
undertaking, a retroversion of the work back into Philonic Greek, ac- 
companied by an extensive commentary. In more than one respect this 
study is a four de force. All readers—emphatically including this 
reviewer—will be envious of the considerable philological skills and the 
remarkable breadth of knowledge displayed in this volume. Siegert is at- 
tempting a feat that has never been achieved before. The result can, in 
our view, be considered a (qualified) success. At the same time, how- 
ever, it raises difficult questions about the status that can be accorded 
this kind of text. These will emerge in the course of this review. 

First it will be useful to give an outline of what the author has placed 
before us. He begins with a brief introduction (1-12), in which he 
outlines the neglect that the fragment has suffered and argues that the 
slavishly literal method of translating practiced by the Hellenophile 
school allows the attempt at retroversion. Here he takes a stand against 
A. Terian, who had asserted in his English translation of the De 
animalibus that *a reconstruction of the Greek original is impossible'. 
Next the Armenian text in Aucher's edition of 1826 is reproduced (13- 
22). There follows the heart of the book, the retranslation of the Frag- 
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ment back into Philonic Greek (23-32). About half of each page is taken 
up with a detailed apparatus, in which the author explains or defends 
his choice of terminology (the choice to give references to Cohn- 
Wendland's text by volume, page and line numbers only here was not 
a good idea, since many readers will not have direct access to that 
work). On the following pages (33-37) there is a revised translation of 
the work based on the interpretations contained in the retranslation. 
The bulk of the book is taken up with an extensive commentary (39- 
139), which is punctuated by 10 excursus on various topics raised by the 
text. The book ends with a detailed bibliography (140-159) and ex- 
emplary indices (160-190). 

The translated text is only 155 lines in length, but even the briefest 
perusal will show that it is a passage of exceptional interest. Both 
language and content confirm in the clearest terms that the fragment is 
authentically Philonic. Philo is giving an exegesis of the text Gen. 18:1- 
2, in which the LXX speaks of Abraham lifting his eyes and seeing three 
men appear above him. The three men represent, as elsewhere in Philo, 
the supreme being with his chief powers, while Abraham is the soul 
engaged in a mystical vision of being. The chief philosophical interest 
of the text is its preoccupation with the relation between divine 
transcendence and immanence. At one stage Philo cites two texts, Is. 
6:1-2 (the Seraphim) and Deut. 4:24 (God as a devouring fire). Both are 
not found elsewhere in his writings (for the latter cf. Hebrews 12:29). 
These two texts induce Philo to give a cosmology that is more heavily 
impregnated with Stoic ideas than any other in his writings (note the 
definition of xóp cexvixóv attributed to t&v &ró «fj qtAocogíac Ovtov xwéc, 
— SVF 2.422). At the same time, however, characteristic doctrines of 
negative theology are employed to emphasize the transcendence of the 
IIgócoc 'Hysuov. There are indications that this is a late work of Philo 
(cf. the self-reference in line 149). It was probably part of the allegorical 
treatise that followed on from De mutatione nominum, which ends its 
exegesis at Gen. 17:22, only a few verses before the main biblical lemma 
of the fragment. 

Passing now to the retroversion, the reviewer finds himself in a dif- 
ficult situation, not being in a position to judge the relation of the Greek 
retranslation to the Armenian text on which it is based. All I can do is 
compare the result with my own intuitions concerning Philonic style and 
diction based on years of familiarity with Philo's Greek. Let me start 
with two examples of passages which seem to me to be particularly 
successful: 
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€€? 


**Mepagtp'" épuemveoexon **corot"* 7) 'Eunpnoatg * óvóuaxa eoOuBóAcc éyévexo tàv 
Ouváp.ecv, Otótt eor, xai ogpayió£c eiow, olg; ó Ilowtijg xóv xócuov cexÓmcxs, 
Owxoniaíwov xai émtogpaytoáuevoc Éx&ot« Til év volg o0ct tg &puottoócag 


xoiótrtac. &p' oov OtX vobto cvopu.&cOnoav cono" * "Éunpnot; 56 OX cobro... 
(lines 72-76) 


Movofj; 6& xai tnAavéotepóv qnot, 6x 'Kóptoc ó Otóg cou xüp xaavaAloxov 
égxtv""* &va(oxov o0 qÜoponrotc, &AA& oc tnploc. 10 Y&p aÀtetww, o0 xó gUs(pew 
(016v dott OeoU. àAAX& moÜkite lax O7] &xoDetv xÓv xpórov, xa Ov x0 &vaA(axetw 
qatvóuevov óÀóxATjpov Otxctnpti... (lines 89-93) 


Readers will have no difficulty in recognizing the familiar Philonic 
idioms and terminology. But even here questions remain. In the first ex- 
ample Philo gives two etymologies for the word 'Seraphim', which he 
explains one by one. Surely we would expect a uv... 9€... construction, 
i.e. óvoua pv ebuBóAce éAévecxo vel sim. The perfect cexóxoxe in the third 
line seems odd; I would expect éxóxooce (cf. Migr. 103, Mut. 45 etc.; 
there are no cases of usage of the perfect active of «uxóo in Philo; the 
perfect passive occurs at Leg. 3.230, but not in a cosmological context). 
I have no doubt that Siegert is following the Armenian here, but does 
it faithfully represent the Greek? In the second passage I am puzzled by 
the fact that the biblical text contains the verb xaxavaA(oxew, but in his 
comments Philo repeatedly uses the word &vaA(oxew. This too seems 
contrary to his normal practice. In short, although I recognize a great 
amount of authentic Philonic diction in Siegert's retroversion, there are 
many individual passages that leave me with severe doubts. I shall 
briefly indicate some of the more striking examples. 


line 12: xpóc icótntoc xai Oixatooóvnc oxopáv: the metaphorical use of oxopá in 
Philo is very rare (cf. only Mut. 96, Somn. 1.199). There is nothing to stimulate 
such a usage in this context. The division of the light into two indicates equality, 
so one would expect zpóc 9ei&w vel sim. If inculcation is meant (which I doubt), 
then yévvnoww would be more expected. 

line 49: The point of the powers as 9opugópo: is not that they are (&oxw) 0cóc and 
xóptoc respectively, but that they are called that, i.e. óvou&texot, xoAeixot vel sim. 
line 57: oxbAoc here is surely an Armenian doublet. 

line 62: &pxovcixrj is not Philonic Greek, as Mayer's index shows. Read &pyuxij. 
line 106: (c5 £x uj óvxoc eic 10 elvat tapacro?] ovvenpntxf. The concept here is 
eminently Philonic, but the language seems to me most improbable. 

line 117: The best parallel is Leg. 1.25, which shows that Philo almost certainly 
WrOte quotUxotata. 

line 119: ódj seems an unattractive opposite to 7; o0 xóauou B&ot. The parallels 
cited are not persuasive. A better reading is suggested by Somn. 1.134 (Jacob's 
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ladder): xAiua£& toívuv év u£v tà xócu« cuu[oAtxóc Aéyexat ó &fjp, o0 otc uév &oxt 
Yi, xopuqT, 9" oopavóc. 

line 121: To my mind it is quite impossible that Philo in a cosmological context 
should write &xó t&v xtpátwov tfjg oixouuévnc éni tà mepata (Sic) xéxa (v) vot. His 
usage of the term oixouuévr is always confined to human culture, as a glance at 
the listing in Mayer's lexicon s.v. will confirm. Siegert comments (123): *Recht 
einfach hált Philon die Grenzen der bewohnten Welt auch schon für die Grenzen 
des Kosmos.' It is a thousand times more likely that the lack of sophistication 
was shown by the Armenian translator than by Philo. 

line 135: If, as Siegert indicates, the word Mouvocatxóg is nowhere found in the 
entire Philonic corpus preserved in Greek, how likely is it that it did stand in 
the original version of this fragment? 

line 147: the perfects &vaxécaxe and Tjpxe seem contrary to Philo's usual style. 


The purpose of these examples is not to detract from Siegert's 
achievement, but to underline how difficult a task he has taken on 
himself. A particularly revealing remark is found at the very end of the 
commentary, where he comments on the lines retranslated as Tv eixóva 
a0to0 xai tTjv tv Óuváuecv &méocetAev mpOc Tjuàc DonÜóv dAymoóvov xoi 
xaxàv... Whichever way we translate the Armenian word kerparan, for 
which the great classical Armenian dictionary of 1836-37 gives 12 
equivalents, no parallel for this statement can be found in Philo's 
writings. (And indeed the translation offered above, namely eixóva, does 
not convince, since it appears to personalize (and Christianize) the 
Philonic Logos too much; the exegesis of Gen. 18:1-2 would lead one 
to expect a word such as 6paotc vel sim.) In other words, the retranslator 
constantly has to make a choice between alternatives, and sometimes 
none of these are satisfactory. 

I find it very difficult, therefore, to determine what kind of status 
should be accorded to this retranslated text. It is, after all, a very 
unusual piece. It appears in the same language as the original, yet is two 
steps removed from it. It is endangered by both the Scylla of novelty 
and the Charybdis of familiarity. If a statement appears daringly dif- 
ferent from what Philo says elsewhere, one will have to be suspicious; 
on the other hand, if everything we read is already familiar, the exercise 
will hardly have seemed worth the effort. My overall impression is that 
the retranslation is a significant and highly commendable contribution 
towards a better understanding of this text, much more useful, for ex- 
ample, than the retroversions supplied by Marcus in his translation of 
the Quaestiones. How splendid it would be if we had the whole of the 
Armenian Philo in this retroverted state (but the labour involved would 
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be colossal). On the other hand, it would be naive to think that the final 
result is anything like a reliable guide to Philo's original text. The 
margin for error is simply excessive. As some of the examples given 
above indicate, it is my suspicion that Siegert's respect for the abilities 
of the Armenian translator is not seldom excessive. Whoever he was, 
he was a long way removed both in time and place from Philo's intellec- 
tual environment, and cannot have always been in a position to have 
had an adequate understanding of Philo's intent. 

We turn, last but not least, to the commentary. Partly its purpose is to 
give further clarification of the interpretation underlying the retransla- 
tion; partly it undertakes to elucidate the text by furnishing a truly im- 
pressive array of parallel and illustratory material. The method, as the 
author explains in his introduction, is *begriffsgeschichtlich'. It has, in 
my view, its strengths and its weaknesses. 

The considerable strength of the commentary is that it places the 
Philonic text in the wider context of the development of Greek 
philosophical, Biblical, Jewish, Gnostic and Patristic thought, covering 
a thousand years of intellectual history in a display of great scholarly 
virtuosity. Because the piece, though short, touches on a great number 
of central theological and cosmological themes, Siegert has the oppor- 
tunity to expatiate on themes ranging from negative theology and 
mysticism to Persian court ceremony and the role of the phallus in an- 
cient cosmology. Two discussions that are particularly interesting are on 
the masculinity of the creator (lines 35ff.) and Philo's *desktop ecstasy' 
(line 65). 

The weakness of the commentary is that it fails to show the coherence 
of Philo's thinking in the face of the diverse backgrounds against which 
he is viewed. Partly this is the result of the fact that only a certain 
amount could be said in the space of a selective commentary. But the 
problem goes deeper. The author appears to show little awareness of the 
rationale that lies behind Philo's exegetical method. Clearly the text is 
part of the Allegorical Commentary. It is a classic example of a 
'chapter' of a Philonic treatise. The main biblical lemma (Gen. 18:1-2) 
was presumably quoted a little before the surviving text commences; 
smaller sections of the lemma are individually explained; transfer is then 
made to secondary biblical lemmata (Ex. 25:21, Is. 6:1-2, Deut. 4:24, 
Ex. 19:4, Deut. 32:10-12) which illustrate and deepen the meaning of the 
main text; the chapter is rounded off with an edificatory conclusion 
which returns to the main lemma (further discussion on this method in 
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my articles in this journal, 38 (1984) 209-256 and 41 (1987) 105-138). 
Philo's commentary thus consists of the application of philosophical 
ideas to the words of the biblical text, and thus can hardly be under- 
stood without constant reference to that text. Commenting on the doc- 
trine of the powers in line 48 Siegert rightly affirms: 'Die Zweizahl... 
ist Philons Fündlein, láft sich aber auch fextimmanent begründen (my 
emphasis).' Much more attention could have been paid to the role of the 
biblical text in understanding the fragment. 

A fine example of the possibilities is found in the opening lines of the 
text. God is described as 6 'Eoxoc who generates an &oxtoc of, that il- 
luminates the entire soul. This divine light has the nature to divide, as 
it were, the poetic gleams of daylight. The line of thought is incom- 
prehensible here, unless one realizes that Philo is commenting on the 
word usonupotoc in the biblical text. At midday the sun appears to stand 
still in the sky, and objects on the ground cast no shadow (at least in 
the Middle East). Moreover noon divides the day in two, as the etymo- 
logy of the Greek word indicates (from yon, "juépa). For Philo these 
astronomical facts form the basis for a complex allegory, the details of 
which are not easy to reconstruct from behind the Armenian 
translation. 

Although Siegert cites many parallel passages from other Philonic 
writings in order to illustrate the text, I wonder whether these were used 
extensively enough. Specifically it should be noted that Gen. 18:1-2 is 
one of those very rare texts which receive detailed exegesis in all three 
of Philo's series of biblical commentaries. It is a pity that there was no 
systematic comparison with the exegeses in De Abrahamo 119-132 and 
Quaestiones in Genesim 4.2. Even more remarkable is that all three 
passages exist in Armenian translation (De Abrahamo being one of the 
treatises translated into Armenian of which the Greek original still 
exists). One cannot help suspecting that a valuable opportunity was lost 
here, especially for the precise comparison and elucidation of ter- 
minology. 

I conclude my review with some comments on individual passages. 


line 22: A comment might have been made on the defence of Moses' use of 
seemingly superfluous words, a very common apologetic-exegetical technique in 
Philo; cf. Leg. 3.147, Fug. 54. 

line 32: An interesting parallel for God's immutability in this context is Somn. 
1.233, where Philo looks at the question from an opposing point of view. I fail 
to see the point of a cross-reference to the lexical study of Kuhr, the inac- 
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cessibility of which can be judged from the fact that it only exists in hand- 
written form. 

line 36: Philo's conception of God's £Aeoc expressed through the act of creation 
is profoundly Jewish. The Greek notion of pity is quite different, since, as cor- 
rectly seen by Bultmann in the 7WNT article referred to by Siegert, it is 'an 
emotion roused by contact with an affliciton which come undeservedly on some- 
one else (my emphasis)'. This can hardly be said of the human race in general. 
line 37: The use of o)cía to describe *matter' has a Stoic background, as Siegert 
points out. But I am not happy with the translation 'Substanz'; for Philo in this 
sense the word appears to mean 'substrate' or 'stuff' (the word can also mean 
*property', i.e. one's things). To say of '*Philons Problem mit der Materie' that 
*der Ursprung der Schwierigkeiten liegt in Philons Inkonsequenz, das 
Platonische u7j óv mit der stoischen ojcía, also Seiendes mit Nichtseiendem zu 
identifizieren" is to reify the term and not look at what the author means by it. 
Similarly there is only a confusion between oboía and cuuBémxev if the terms are 
used in an Aristotelian sense, which is hardly the case here. Yet another example 
in the comment on line 43: 'Die an Philon orientierte Rücküberzetzung fállt 
weniger gnostisch aus als erst angenommen [i.e. in the translation published 
earlier]: "jyeu«ov, nicht Xpxcv.' Again it is not the term that counts but the 
thought behind it. The Platonic source in the Phaedrus myth, noted by Siegert, 
is decisive; cf. the monograph by Anita Méasson reviewed in this journal, 42 
(1988) 290-295 (who did not exploit this text, even though in line 53 it speaks 
of a 'flying chariot"). 

line 45ff.: A fascinating parallel text to Mut. 7-17. The affirmation that ó &v is 
not God's óvoyua tOtov xai xópiov derives from an exegesis of Ex. 6:3 (cf. Mut. 13). 
I disagree with Siegert's interpretation here. Philo's negative theology does not 
necessarily mean that God has to be denied the predication of Being. ó óv is not 
a name (cf. Somn. 1.230, which I read differently than Siegert). Later in Cle- 
ment (Str. 5.82) «ó àv is included in the inappropriate names, i.e. the decisive 
step towards Neoplatonism has been made. 

line 65ff.: The view that Philo has a 'steep' or high doctrine of scriptural in- 
spiration has been strongly opposed in the recent important monograph by H. 
Burkhardt, Die Inspiration heiliger Schriften bei Philo von Alexandrien 
(Giessen-Basel 1987). 

line 87: *Philon wei, daf) die Heilige Schrift Gen 1,26f. den Menschen, und 
nicht den ganzen Kosmos, Gottes eixcv sein láDt...' The reasoning in the impor- 
tant pasage Opif. 24-25, is precisely the other way around; because Moses uses 
the eixcov-relation for man the microcosm, it is legitimate to use it for a 
philosophical exegesis of the first day of creation, as Philo does in Opif. 16-20. 
line 91: The conflicting views on God's c«ctnpía given in Aet. and Prov. I are 
very relevant here. 

line 121: The similarities to the cosmology behind P/ant. 1-27 are indeed strik- 
ing; yet that passage is by no means undiluted Stoicism. The parallel with Cle- 
ment Protr. 1.5.2 is not just *Fortleben'. J. C. M. van Winden has proved in 
this journal (32 (1978) 208-213) that Clement had the Philonic text on his desk, 
as it were. In the excursus on Phallos and tension the most important Stoic texts 
need to be added, SVF 2.1071-74, which illustrate the start of the cosmogonic 
process by means of Hera's practising fellatio on Zeus. 
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line 128: The Empedoclean doxa on the six archai is given at Prov. 1.22, a 
passage regarded by many scholars as an interpolation. 

line 147: To say in relation to Philo's views on divine zpóvota that *Historie wird 
zur Physik! is a very one-sided presentation. The entire historical accounts in 
Flacc. and Legat. are practical applications of the doctrine of Providence (cf. 
esp. Zlacc. 170 and the conclusion at 191). 

line 149: Grofimann's list of passages referred to in the expression óomnep 97, 
£Aeyov xoAA&xig is too vague: they are Migr. 183, Abr. 191, Spec. 2.249, Prob. 
13, QG 1.58. 


Further comments could be added ad libitum, but let these suffice to 
show the exceptional interest of the text presented to us by Siegert. He 
has found a nugget of the purest gold and exploited it to the enrichment 
of Philonic scholarship. 


3762 VA Soest, Pelikaanweg 7 Davi T. RUNIA 


Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt, Teil II, Principat, Band 
36: Philosophie, Wissenschaften, Technik. 1. Teilband: Philosophie 
(historische Einleitung; Platonismus); 2. Teilband: Philosophie 
(Platonismus [Forts.], Aristotelismus). Herausgegeben von W. Haase. 
Walter de Gruyter, Berlin-New York, 1987. xvi & 712, xii & 606 p. Price 
DM 438, 375. 


These substantial tomes represent the first two of a projected four 
volumes on philosophy in the Roman Empire up to the death of Con- 
stantine. Compared with the thirteen Bünde (each multi-volumed) on 
Religion, a single Band devoted to the subject of philosophy (Band 37 
will cover Science and Technology) might seem a bit on the thin side. 
But quantity is not everything, as readers of ANRW will readily agree. 
So these two volumes, which for the most part are of a high standard, 
will be welcomed both by scholars working in the field and by scholars 
seeking useful surveys of the results of recent research (among the latter 
will be many readers of this journal). First I give a synopsis of the 
contents: 


Band II. 36.1 

J.-M. ANDRÉ, Les écoles philosophiques aux deux premiers siécles de l'Empire (5-77); J. 
WHITTAKER, Platonic Philosophy in the Early Centuries of the Empire (81-123); L. DErTZ, 
Bibliographie du platonisme impérial antérieur à Plotin: 1926-1986 (124-182); Ch. 
FROIDEFOND, Plutarque et le platonisme (184-233); J. P. HrnsHBELL, Plutarch's De 
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animae procreatione in Timaeo': an Analysis of Structure and Content (234-247); F. E. 
BRENK, An Imperial Heritage: the Religious Spirit of Plutarch of Chaironeia (248-349); 
U. BiaNcHi, Plutarch und der Dualismus (350-365); D. TsEkounakis, Pythagoreanism or 
Platonism and Ancient Medicine? the Reasons for Vegetarianism in Plutarch's *Moralia' 
(366-393); B. L. HUMANSJR., Apuleius, Philosophus Platonicus (395-475); C. MORESCHINI, 
Attico: una figura singolare del Medioplatonismo (477-491); F. M. SCHROEDER, Am- 
monius Saccas (493-526); H. J. BLUMENTHAr, Plotinus in the Light of Twenty Years' 
Scholarship, 1951-1971 (528-570); K. ConRIGAN-P. O'CrziRIGH, The Course of Plotinian 
Scholarship from 1971 to 1986 (571-623); P. HApor, Structure et thémes du Traité 38 (VI, 
7) de Plotin (624-676); F. M. SCHROEDER, Synousia, Synaisthaesis and Synesis: Presence 
and Dependence in the Plotinian Philosophy of Consciousness (677-699); D. A. Dow- 
BROWSKI, Asceticism as athletic training in Plotinus (701-712). 


Band II. 36.2 

A. SMITH, Porphyrian Studies since 1913 (717-773); D. A. DoMBROWskI, Porphyry and 
Vegetarianism: a Contemporary Philosophical Approach (774-791); L. BRISSoN, Amélius: 
sa vie, son ceuvre, sa doctrine, son style (793-860); J. Di1LLoN, Iamblichus of Chalcis (c. 
240-325 A.D.) (862-909); R. T. WarLisT, Scepticism and Neoplatonism (911-954); S. K. 
STRANGE, Plotinus, Porphyry and the Neoplatonic Interpretation of the *Categories' (955- 
974); K. CORRIGAN, Amelius, Plotinus and Porphyry on Being, Intellect and the One: a 
Reappraisal (975-993); K. KREMER, Bonum est diffusivum sui: ein Beitrag zum Verháltnis 
von Neuplatonismus und Christentum (994-1032); M. FREDE, Numenius (1034-1075); 
H. B. GorrscHALk, Aristotelian Philosophy in the Roman World from the Time of 
Cicero to the End of the Second Century AD (1079-1174); R. W. SHARPLES, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias: Scholasticism and Innovation (1176-1243); P. L. DoNiN1, Il /De fato' di 
Alessandro: questioni di coerenza (1244-1259); A. MADIGAN, Alexander of Aphrodisas: 
the Book of Ethical Problems (1260-1279); indices to F. E. BRENK's contributions in II 
16.3 and II 36.1 (1283-1322). 


As already intimated above, the general standard of these two 
volumes is high. The editor is to be congratulated on the team of 
scholars he has managed to put together. The nature of the material is 
too heterogenous, however, and the diversity of approaches too great 
to allow a comprehensive and detailed review within the allocated space. 
| append, therefore, a few personal impressions. 

Unfortunately the series of volumes gets off to a rather disappointing 
start. André's article contains much useful information on philosophers 
of the first two centuries in their social environment. But important 
questions are not even asked, let alone answered. First and foremost, 
what is meant by the notion of a 'school'?—a question that can hardly 
be avoided since the revolutionary monograph by J. Glucker on An- 
tiochus and the Late Academy (not mentioned). Are the terms 'syn- 
crétisme! (16), *éclectisme! (47) useful for the study of this period? 
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What, we may ask, is *la structure universitaire' in which the four domi- 
nant schools are said to be integrated (74)? The following two sentences 
contain no less than seven mistakes or inexactitudes: *Arius Didymus, 
maitre et ami d'Auguste, péripatéticien qui se situe dans le sillage d'An- 
tiochus d'Ascalon et qui a subi une imprégnation stoicienne, atteste la 
vogue des doxographies par son 'Epitome'. Cette anthologie contenait 
la doctrine de l'Académie, du Peripatos, de la Stoa et du Jardin, et 
Stobée a conservé de l'oeuvre la doxographie stoicienne et la doxo- 
graphie péripatéticienne (9). No mention of an entire monograph 
devoted to Arius a few years back (edited by W. W. Fortenbaugh in the 
Rutgers University Studies in Classical Humanities). Another sentence 
that struck me was: fLe rayonnement de l'Académie à Athénes, aprés 
Philon, est bien établi, avec comme chefs Eudore, Arius Didyme, 
Aenesidemos (16 n. 100)'. I hope we are not meant to deduce that the 
philosophers named were Academic scholarchs. 

It is a relief to turn to the introductory article by Whittaker on Im- 
perial Platonism, which is a model of economy and meticulous ac- 
curacy. Henceforth there can be no excuse for scholars who continue to 
regard Albinus as the author of the Didaskalikos. The extremely 
valuable bibliography on Middle Platonism compiled by Deitz contains 
867 items, demonstrating that one can hardly say any more that this 
period has received 'comparatively little attention', as claimed only a 
dozen years ago by John Dillon in the preface of his well-known book 
on the subject. The long article on Apuleius, in spite of its title, places 
greater emphasis on the philological than the philosophical side of his 
activity. Here 'the school of Gaius theory', which elsewhere Whittaker 
regards as old hat (102), is still in full force (435). 

Most articles abound with references to scholarly literature. But 
special mention should be made of the surveys specifically dedicated to 
that subject, namely the research surveys on Plotinus by Blumenthal 
and Corrigan-O'Cleirigh, on Porphyry by Smith, and on Alexander of 
Aphrodias by Sharples. Smith's date 1913 is determined by the remark- 
able fact that no comprehensive monograph on Porphyry of any weight 
has been published since the work of Bidez that appeared in that year. 
The final pages deal with remnants—real or supposed—of Porphyry's 
writings in the Church Fathers. 

Two contributions of virtual monographic proportions deserve 
special mention. Brenk examines the *kaleidoscopic manifestations of 
Plutarch's timid but creeping transcendentalism and theism' in a study 
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that runs parallel to his monograph published in 1977, but devotes more 
attention to the scholarly literature (note illuminating remarks on the 
Dórrie-de Vogel controversy at 267-275). Gottschalk's survey on the 
history of the Peripatos from Andronicus to Alexander is simply the 
best available (and much more digestible than the large volumes of the 
late Paul Moraux). In one respect, however, his account is rather con- 
servative, namely in his attitude to Aristotle's non-scholastic works, 
which he lumps together with 'the popular writings influenced by 
Aristotle's philosophy' (1172). On the controversial issue of the dating 
of the work De Mundo Gottschalk argues forcefully in favour of a late 
(Imperial) dating, which to some extent goes against the current of re- 
cent opinion. 

Of the studies devoted in whole or part to Plotinus, Hadot's analysis 
of Ennead VI 7 is interesting on account of the way it tackles the 
problem of the work's structure. The work contains certain redactional 
artifices which reveal a deliberate literary composition (in spite of the 
testimony of Porphyry, probably not all compositional details were 
fixed before writing began). Six questions form the backbone of the 
work, each being dealt with both by means of question and answer 
(dialectic) and in a continuous discourse (rhetoric). The unifying theme 
of the work, which Plotinus may not have consciously formulated, is 
the strong stand it takes against any flirtation with anthropomorphism, 
the grossest form of which was found among the Gnostics. Strange's 
study on the interpretation of Aristotle's Categories in Neoplatonism, 
though brief, introduces an interesting diachronic perspective. It is 
argued that Porphyry's and Simplicius! defence of this work would not 
have been possible without Plotinus! pioneering labours, for he had 
shown, especially in VI 1-3, how language about Forms must be sharply 
distinguished from language about sensibles (I noted a nasty misprint at 
the top of p. 971, where presumably *of' has fallen out before the words 
*a subject). Finally the exhaustive study by Brisson of the difficult 
question of the philosophical remains and importance of Plotinus! most 
devoted pupil, Amelius, is warmly to be welcomed. It will replace the 
virtually inaccessible monograph by Zoumpos, the only comparable 
study published on the subject hitherto. The intriguing citation in 
Eusebius of a patronizing but not unsympathetic comment by Amelius 
on the prologue of John's Gospel is dealt with only from the viewpoint 
of style. Some speculation on the source of this fragment would have 
been interesting. 
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The appearance of the other two volumes, dealing with the remaining 
schools of thought in the early Imperial period, will be eagerly awaited. 


3762 VA Soest, Pelikaanweg 7 D. T. RUNIA 


R. A. Pritz, Nazarene Jewish Christianity from the End of the New 
Testament Period until its Disappearance in the Fourth Century (Studia 
Post-Biblica 37). Jerusalem-Leiden, The Magnes Press, The Hebrew 
University, E. J. Brill, 1988. 153 pages. 


The author wants to give a history of Nazarene Christianity—a 
branch of Jewish Christianity in general— from its beginning among the 
earliest Jerusalem Christians until the fourth century when they were 
found in the region of Beroea. 

The Nazarenes are usually distinguished from the heretical Ebionites. 
The Nazarene Jewish Christians are supposed to have had an orthodox 
christology but to have lived according to the Jewish Law and its inter- 
pretation. This picture can be found since Epiphanus, Panarion 29, and 
it was taken over by Jerome and later Christians who did not give, how- 
ever, additional information about this sect. 

First hand sources about them are a limited number of quotations 
from their Gospel, mainly found with Jerome, and a few fragments of 
their explanation of Isaiah, also quoted by Jerome. 

From this evidence the author gives a survey of the history of this 
group but he has to fill in a number of blank spots. He supposes that 
the Nazarenes are the immediate successors of the Nazoraeans men- 
tioned in Acts 24,5 and living in Jerusalem. He assumes that they are 
Christians who fled from Jerusalem to Pella (cf. Eusebius, hist. eccles. 
III 5 3). The author also believes that Origen who spoke about two dif- 
ferent groups of Jewish Christians, has had in mind the Nazarenes and 
the Ebionites. These ideas are not quite new and they are still ques- 
tionable. 

The author's work on the first hand sources is not always satisfac- 
tory. The chapter about the Interpretation of Isaiah may be useful but 
that on the fragments of the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans is far 
less rewarding. This can be understood if one starts from the following 
assumption: *'It is our position, then, that the one earliest Urschrift (if 
there was only one) or collection of logia was variously adapted and ex- 
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panded, edited and used by the different streams of Jewish Christianity. 
By this view there was only one so-called GH (— Gospel according to 
the Hebrews), but it made its appearance as the GH of the Ebionites, 
the GH of the Nazarenes, and perhaps the GH used by the Egyptian 
Jewish Christians, called *the Gospel according to the Egyptians' "' (p. 
88). The idea of one basic text cannot be maintained anymore, but we 
especially wonder what the Gospel according to the Egyptians is doing 
in this group of Jewish Christian Gospels. Is it a slip of the pen or is 
the author wholly unaware of the contents of these Gospels? 

On the other hand his chapter about Jewish sources is again in- 
teresting. This means that this book is of varying importance. It has to 
be consulted and quoted with caution. This especially applies to parts 
where the author is dealing with patristic texts which he usually does not 
quote after the most recent editions. Here a number of errors can be 
found which could have been avoided. For this we possibly cannot 
blame the author's supervisors at the Hebrew University but it is a pity 
that it escaped the observation of the editors of Studia Post-Biblica. 


9751 NG Haren, Dilgtweg 18a A. F. J. KLUN 


K. Aland und B. Aland, 77e Text of the New Testament. Eerdmans 
(Grand Rapids)/Brill (Leiden), 1987. XVII - 338 pp. ca. US $ 34. 


This book falls into three parts. First we are told how all editors of 
the New Testament since Erasmus failed until the publication of the so- 
called Standard Text, Nestle-Aland?s. Then a survey of the material is 
given. There are to date 88 papyri, 0274 uncials, 2795 minuscules and 
2209 lectionaries, all Greek, and many ancient versions of a New Testa- 
ment text known. Follows an introduction to the use of the modern edi- 
tions, namely the Greek New Testament for translators (G N T?) and 
the Novum Testamentum Graece? 5, and to the praxis of New Testament 
textual criticism. Among the causes of variants the free and floating 
tradition is not mentioned. 

Patristic scholars will not find here much that is of interest for them. 
Greek, Latin and Syriac authors are enumerated, but the important 
features of their quotations are passed over in silence. Such standard 
works as the study of Rónsch on the New Testament of Tertullian, the 
work of Mees on the quotations in Clement of Alexandria, and their 
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peers, are ignored. The authors focus on the Early (Alexandrian) text 
of papyri like Bodmer P. 75 (of Luke and John) of € 225 A.D. The 
*Western text"', represented by Codex Bezae Cantabrigensis, the Old 
Latin and the Old Syriac, is dismissed out of hand. It is called *fa phan- 
tom, the origin of which lies anywhere but in the direction its name 
would suggest'', its actual role in the manuscript tradition of the New 
Testament is said to be minimal. And yet it is suggested that the Codex 
Bezae originated in North African, which most people would locate in 
the West. 

Of course, the text which some scholars would still call **Western"', 
the text of Justin Martyr, Marcion, Tatian and Tertullian, is much older 
than and very different from the ''normal", Alexandrian text 
postulated by the Alands. And one would expect that this text was less 
pervious to Atticisms and stylistic improvements than the ditto of 
sophisticated Alexandria with its trained philologists. Equally primitive 
are the texts presupposed by the pseudo-Clementine writings and the 
works of Makarios, the Aramaic mystic from Edessa (completely absent. 
from the book under review). 

This means that the text of the New Testament is still an open 
question. 


3722 BR Bilthoven, N. Houdringelaan 32 GILLES QUISPEL 


Elizabeth A. Clark, Ascetic Piety and Women's Faith: Essays on Late 
Ancient Christianity (Studies in Women and Religion, volume 20). 
Lewiston, The Edwin Mellen Press, 1986. XV, 427 pp. 


This volume comprises 13 essays, written between 1977 and 1985. In 
these the main concern of the author is with the social, ecclesiastical and 
indeed theological position of women in the Church of the 4th and 5th 
centuries. Much space is allotted to the various activities of prominent 
pious ladies, such as Melania sr., Paula and Proba, as these developed 
within the framework of their social status and the limitations imposed 
by the convictions and prejudices of *official' Christianity. Orthodoxy's 
tenets are further illustrated in papers dealing with John Chrysostom's 
enraptured praises of virginity and Augustine's struggle with the 
problem of man's sexual disposition. 

Without doubt Prof. Clark's sympathies are with the feminine views 
of the matters in question, but her scholarly competence precludes all 
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forms of petty partisanship. Therefore the somewhat menacing 
announcement in the Introduction: **Our subjects, no longer treated as 
sacrosanct, may have rude questions put to them, the answers to which 
may not cast favorable light on the heroes of yore"' (12), simply results 
in what all science, patristic scholarship included, should be about, viz. 
serious and sound endeavour to shed some light on well-posed 
problems. | 

In her notes the author generously refers to the relevant secundary 
literature, with a scarcity of surprising omissions, such as the studies by 
Lucchesi and Savon of Ambrose's dependence on Philo's exegetical 
methods in the notes on the paragraph dealing with that subject. For 
those who are interested in the themes treated this collection will prove 
to be quite useful. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BokrFT 


Maurice Sachot, Les homélies grecques sur la Transfiguration. Tradi- 
tion manuscrite. Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifi- 
que, Paris, 1987. 132 p. 40 F. 


It is in Greek homiletic literature that the study of a single homily 
always leads towards an investigation of all homilies on the same sub- 
ject. Accordingly Maurice Sachot has been stimulated to publish this. 
volume as a result of his work on a homily of Leontius of Constantino- 
ple on Transfiguration (CPG 4724). 

In the present book he lists all Greek homilies on the feast of 
Transfiguration from the end of the fourth century to Gennadius 
Scholarius in the fifteenth. Before giving his enumeration the author 
explains how homilies of different homilists find their ways into the 
homiliaria, and how during this process they are open to all kinds of 
editorial changes. A very fruitful exposition for everybody interested in 
the tradition of Greek homilies. 

The enumeration itself contains two different parts: 

(a) an alphabetical catalogue of the MSS that contain homilies on 
Transfiguration, and (b) a list of the MSS in which the individual 
homilies have been transmitted. The author is aware of the fact that he 
presents a dated state of affairs which is open to corrections, because 
his data are based on the research of others. Nevertheless, inventories 
like this one are badly needed for Greek homiletic literature. 


Amsterdam, Vrije Universiteit C. DATEMA 
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Monique Alexandre, Le commencement du livre Genése I-V. La ver- 
sion grecque de la Septante et sa réception (Christianisme Antique 3). 
Paris, Beauchesne, 1988. 408 p. —- 23 Planches. 


Ce travail a été entrepris dans le cadre du Projet de traduction de la 
Septante dirigé par Marguerite Harl, qui en 1986 publia La Bible 
d'Alexandrie, LXX. 1. La Genése. Introduction, traduction et notes (cf. 
Vig. Chr. 41, 1987, 189-190). Mme Alexandre publie maintenant, dans 
son intégralité originelle, les résultats de ses études sur les cinq premiers 
chapitres de la Genése, dont les principales données avaient fourni ma- 
tiere à l'annotation de ces chapitres dans l'ouvrage mentionné. Et ces 
études ont été trés vastes, comme il est l'habitude de l'auteur. Elle a étu- 
dié la version grecque, produite dans l'Alexandrie du IIIe siécle avant 
notre ére, qu'elle a comparée aussi avec le texte massorétique; elle a étu- 
dié les autres versions grecques, celles d'Aquila, de Symmaque et de 
Théodotion, et la Vulgate de Jéróme, et surtout les «vieilles latines». 
Elle a étudié la réception du texte dans l'Ancien et le Nouveau Testa- 
ment, chez Philon et Flavius Joséphe, et dans le christianisme ancien, 
c'est-à-dire dans les écrits exégétiques, les pratiques liturgiques et les re- 
présentations iconographiques. Elle n'a pas oublié la composante judai- 
que. Et avec beaucoup de sagacité elle a créé ordre dans «cette 'silve' 
spécifique de l'exégése des commencements» (p. 9). 

Le livre est composé de la facon suivante: d'abord le texte grec (de 
l'édition de A. Rahlfs) avec une traduction francaise aussi littérale que 
possible; ensuite le commentaire dans lequel on trouve de chaque mot 
ou combinaison des mots une description et un résumé des exégeéses di- 
verses (Philon, auteurs chrétiens, sources juives). Le texte grec est divisé 
en quatre parties (Gen. 1-2; Gen. 3; Gen. 4; Gen. 5). Chaque partie est 
introduite par des observations générales. On admire comment l'auteur 
connait à fond tout le domaine énorme de la réception de ces textes bi- 
bliques, et comment elle a organisé d'une facon claire tous ces maté- 
riaux. Cela se révéle spécialement au sujet de ces textes qui ont été 
l'objet des spéculations à peu prés infinies, p.ex. Gen. 1, 1 et 1, 2, ou 
Gen. 1, 26-27. Chaque étudiant de l'histoire de l'exégése biblique jouira 
de cette documentation extrémement riche. 

Deux petites remarques: à propos de l'éxoínoecev de Gen. 1, 1 (discuté 
aux pages 72-74), je voudrais attirer l'attention sur ce que Basile dit de 
ce verbe en Homn.in Hex. l1 1, 2: «l'auteur a ajouté '*créa', pour qu'il füt 
visible que l'ceuvre créé n'était qu'une part minime de la puissance di- 
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vine.» Cela revient à dire, il explique, que «ce verbe indique en effet que 
Dieu amena à l'étre les grandeurs du monde visible par /a seule impul- 
sion de sa volonté». A mon avis Basile découvre ce caractére instantané 
de la création dans l'aoriste &xotnotv. 

En discutant les exégéses de «ciel» et «terre» en Gen. 1, 1 l'auteur 
mentionne les cinq interprétations énumérées par Augustin dans Conf. 
XII, Cap. 28, et dit: «La préférence d'Augustin dans les Conf. allait à 
la quatriéme interprétation («ciel» — la créature spirituelle informée dés 
son origine, «terre» — ]la créature corporelle non formée). Dans 
Gen.Litt. elle se déplace vers la troisiéme interprétation («ciel» — la 
créature spirituelle non formée, «terre» — la créature corporelle non 
formée), distinguant plus fortement du créateur tout créature». A mon 
avis l'auteur a tout à fait raison quant à la préférence d'Augustin dans 
les Conf., mais je ne pense pas que cette préférence se déplace dans 
Gen.Litt. On trouve la quatriéme interprétation mentionnée là au com- 
mencement de Gen.Litt. 1, 3, et, d'autre part, la distinction entre créa- 
teur et créature est fortement prononcée en Conf. cap. 19 et 22. Il ne 
faut oublier qu' Augustin, en adhérant à cette quatriéme interprétation, 
ne dénie pas qu'il y a dans la créature spirituelle un état informe et un 
état formé. Qu'il me soit permis de renvoyer le lecteur à un petit article 
sur cette matiéere qui va paraitre dans la Festschrift Prof. T. J. van 
Bavel. 

A la fin du livre l'auteur offre un dossier iconographique: 23 repro- 
ductions de fresques, sarcophages, mosaiques, illustrations des manus- 
crits, qui se rapportent aux textes traités et qui sont expliquées par 
l'auteur. Cette documentation donne à ce livre, qui était déjà tellement 
admirable, une dimension nouvelle et attractive. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Fructus Centesimus. Mélanges offerts à Gerard J. M. Bartelink à 
l'occasion de son soixante-cinquiéme anniversaire, publiés par A. A. R. 
Bastiaensen, A. Hilhorst, C. H. Kneepkens (Instrumenta Patristica 19). 
Steenbrugis, in Abbatia S. Petri/Kluwer Academic Publishers Dor- 
drecht, 1989. 


Contents. Bibliographie de Gerard J. M. Bartelink (VII-XXXIITI); M. Aubineau, Ps.- 
Chrysostome, 7n S. Stephanum (PG 63, 933-934): Proclus de Constantinople, l'impéra- 
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trice Pulchérie et saint Étienne (1-16); A. A. R. Bastiaensen, Les désignations du martyr 
dans le Sacramentaire de Vérone (17-36); J. Bremmer, Why did Early Christianity Attract 
Upper-Class Women? (37-47); J. H. Brouwers, Lucan über Cato Uticensis als exemplar 
virtutis (49-60); C. Datema, The Róle of the Martyr in the Homilies of Severian of Gabala 
(61-67); L. de Blois, Plotinus and Gallienus (69-82); B. Dehandschutter, Some Notes on 
1 Clement 5,4-7 (83-89); E. Dekkers o.s.b., MONAXOX: solitaire, unanime, receuilli (91- 
104); R. Demeulenaere, Le sermon 283 de saint Augustin en l'honneur des martyrs massi- 
litains (105-113); J. den Boeft, «Martyres sunt, sed homines fuerunt»: Augustine on 
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